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This is to certify that: 


is a member 


The BCT Creed — 


I believe in the dignity of every man and in every 
man’s obligation to fight for the freedom and comfort 
of his brother. — 


I believe that any tyranny or oppression can be 
overcome by unified revolutionary action. 


My self-respect and common sense compel me to 
always fight militantly for my rights and those of my 
brother. | 


CITIZENS AMICUS BRIEF IN 
SUPPORT OF H. RAP BROWN'S APPEAL 
FROM HIS BAIL RESTRICTIONS 


CIN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNCTED STATES 


OCT BER TERM, 1967 © 
ceacomepmgenapiancenveinencaasiafeestnpen te OO 


Misc. Noe 
snacenesemsanaeeagvacianensanatapntccs tte A, 


UNLTED-STATES OF- AMERICA, ex rele 


' H. RAP BROWN, 
Relstor ~ Petitioner, 


Ve 


HON. RAYMOND FOGEL, City Sergeanty 
Alexandria, Virginia, 


Respondent. 


: We, black md white citizens of the United States, 
herewith respectfully request the Supreme Court of the United 
States to expedite its consideration of the petition of H. Rap 
Brewn for a writ of certierari to the United States Court ot 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit andy npon snehrccnsideralions 
grant said petition, : 


to 


As we understand it, the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia, Richmond Division, 
imposed upon Mr. Brewn, as a condition of his release on bonds 
the restriction that he could not leave the eleven counties of 
the Southern District of New York, the district in which the 
office of William M. Kunstler, one of his attorneys, is located, 
except in connection with litigation in which he was involved, 
Because of this restriction on his travel, Mr. Brown has been 
prevented from fulfilling many speaking engagements, both in the 
United States and abroad, and will be unable to meet similar 


commitments in the future. 


In imposing this condition, the federal judge indicated 
that Mr. Brown was "not going anywhere to make speeches because 
he is going to have to stay in Mr. Kunstler's district except 
when going to and from trial md going to the defense of these 


matters." 
The inability of Mr. Brown to fulfill his speaking 
engagements constitutes a subtle but potent threat to the free 


speech of every American. If he can be imprisoned in a geo* 
graphical area from which he cannot emerge to articulate his views 
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chairman he is, then bail is being effectively used to silence both him and his 


organization, While there may be many people who disagree with the views 
propounded by Mr. Brown, it is not 4m the American tradition to squelch them by 
conditioning his release on bond on his silence, 


fue Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee cannot afford to obtain national 
television and radio time.for the expression of its views. Tt must depend on their 
articulation throughout the United States and, in particular at the many colleges 
and universities that are eager to provide forums for him. Since the travel | 
restrictions were imposed upon him, he had had to cancel such engagements at such. ° 
institutions as Colgate University, Oxford University, and the University of 


California at Los Angeles (UCLA), 


We call upon the Supreme Court of the United States as the ultimate guardian of 
the First Amendment to consider his petition for a writ of certiorari promptly and 
upon. such consideration to set aside the restriction on his PLont: CON Graved «ime 
by such action will the rights of all American citizens be protected and the woice : 
of dissent be kept alive in the land. 


NAME ADDRESS CL ey STATE 


PLEASE RETURN THIS PETITION TO: 


SNCC - Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
100 Fifth Avenue (Room 803) 
New York, New York 10011 
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PREFACE 


In Dayton's original Mode] City planning document, the Mode] 
Neighborhood was cited as a potential laboratory for national trends in 
housing and social rehabilitation. This characterization has proven to 
be true, even within the first planning year. 


Citizen participation from the Model Neighborhood has been one of 
.the strongest features in the Dayton Model Cities planning Process. The 
actual involvement of Mode] Neighborhood residents is well illustrated by 
the emergence and activities of the Model Cities Planning Counci). 


Early in the planning process, a large number of Mode} Neighborhood 
residents elected twenty-seven representatives to the Model Cities 
Planning Council. The council divided its membership into seven sub- 
committees who were charged with the responsibility of investigating 
‘specific problém areas, oo 


The sub-committees set about the task of collecting data and 
information about the Model Neighborhood. Individuals and groups were 
asked to assist the sub-committees in suggesting and defining approaches 
to the critical problems facing Model Neighborhood residents. A broad 
community base supplied input on the problems. From this material, in 
collaboration with technical assistants working with each sub-committee, 
component documents were -drawn up. The information contained in these 
documents represents a compendium of the perceptions of community residents 
as they experience the persistent daily problems of the neighborhood. 


Part 1, which is the direct outgrowth of the sub-committee reports, 
represents the community's statement of problems and reflects its desire 
to actively seek the courses of action which wil] solve the area's 
problers. ; 


This document, Part 1, is presented in the spirit of the over-all] 
_ goal which has emerged from the planning process: 


“To eliminate the effects of discrimination 
on the individuals and groups living within 
the Model Neighborhood, and to make these 
individuals self-sufficient, and by so doing, 
improve the quality of life for all. residents 
of the Dayton community.!! : 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is important to clearly understand the framework upon which 
the information collected from the Model Neighborhood community is 
presented in this document. 


The over-riding problem of racial discrimination, with its many 
specific manifestations, is the dominant restrictive theme throughout 
all aspects of community life in the Model Neighborhood. Consequently, 
it serves to provide the focus from which the planning counci}) sub~ 
committees examined and expressed the problems of their specific 
component areas 


The sub-committees identified certain general causal factors that 
relate to a broad spectrum of the specific concerns of the Model 
Neighborhood as inadequate services available to individuals livine in 


the Model Neighborhood, inadequate income of Model Neighborhood residents 


the physical and Sap ERee obstructions to Service, access, and the 


lack of choice available to individuals living in the Model Neighborhood 


ee re 4 re rns eee 


re housing and employment. 


From the seven sub-committee reports prepared for Part 1 emerged 
the following pattern of problem areas; this pattern represents a 
descriotive framework for the specific concerns of the Model Neiaqhborhood 
which is consistent with the data collected: Cis) Services (social services 
and income maintenance, health, transportation, parks ‘and recreation,. and 
crime and juvenile delinquency), (2) Education, (3) Employment~Business, 
and (4) Physical Pevelopment-Housing. 


In analyzing the problems of the Model Neiahborhood, the sub- 
committees found the community placed heavy emphasis on the way in which 
individuals are effected by the problems they encounter. After 
identifying this perspective for examining problems in fre Model 
Neighborhood, the sub-committees looked to solutions that emphasized 
the individual and his or her family. 

For this reason, the orientation of this document Is directed towards 
the individual and towards the provision of total service for each person 
living in the Model Neighborhood. This is tn direcr contrast.to. the 
traditional and existing modes of services which SU their attention 
primarily to providing specific services for specific needs, and not to 
providing a total spectrum of services for individuals. 
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INTRODUCTION-2 


Finally, it should be noted that this document is based on the 
unique planning process which has taken place in Dayton. Here, the 
process of planning has fostered a remarkable sense of purpose and 
‘direction for community members involved in the planning work. The 
sub-committees have taken the reports which they have developed and 
proceeded to translate them into immediate action. Programatic 
implementation is qoing on, while the process of defining the plan is 
still taking place. 


In this context, priorities expressed by the community represent 
particularly accurate reflections of what is feasible and what will, in 
fact, work in Dayton. 


Dayton has demonstrated that it is a city where priorities 
expressed by the Model Neighborhood can be carried out through the 
real partnership that has developed between the citizens, the city 
government, and the Federal government. These priorities represent 
particularly accurate reflections of what is feasible, and what will, 
in fact, improve the quality of life in the Dayton community. 


STATEMENT OF CAUSE 


OUTEINESOF sGAUSES 


The basic cause of the problems identified in the Dayton Model 
Neighborhood is the attitudes of the members of the white community 
toward the Black residents of the community, which are reflected 
in overt and covert discrimination directed at individuals and groups 
within the Model Neighborhood. Causes resulting from discrimination are: 


ee The exclusion of individuals and groups living in the 

Mode] “Neighborhood from: 

a. Policy-making roles on the boards of public and 

private service agencies 

be Decision making, implementation and administra- 
tion of the schools which serve the Model Neighborhood 

Cx ._ Many types of employment; and within the employment 
market, from higher paid and better Gey rat oS! 
positions 

d. Major sections of the city's residential neighbor- 
hoods 

e. Basic financial services which are normally 


available to residents living outside the Model . 
Neighborhood 


Ze. The inadequate services which are provided to meet the 
special needs of the individuals and families living in-the 
Model Neighborhood. The -inadequacy of services in the area. of: 
a. Social welfare : 
bi.) Health. 

AS ee ECT CeLLiOon 
d. Transportation 
e. Crime Prevention 


GTA The lack of ney income, which prevents individuals 
“living within the Model Neighborhood from enjoying a standard 
of living deemed sufficient. 


h, The lack of access, both physical and attitudinal, which 
prevents individuals and families living within the Model 
Neighborhood from using the services which currently are 
available to meet their needs. 


be The lack of choice in the areas of employment and housing 


which prevents individuals living in the Model Neighborhood 
from obtaining jobs and homes which are commensurate with their 


abilities, needs., and wishes. 
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STATEMENT OF CAUSE 


The central issue identified by residents living within the Dayton 
Model Neighborhood is one of racial prejudice directed by the larger 
white community at individuals and groups within the Black population 
of the Model Neighborhood. Racial prejudice, or racism, is a complex 
phenomenon, and for this reason the issue of causality in Dayton focuses 
on one of the major manifestations of racism, namely discrimination. 


Sub-committees representing the Model Neighborhood. found that.discrimi- 
nation ts not only a cause of singuiar magnitude, but also is a cause 
with a variety of forms which reveal themselves differently. 


Discrimination, as an outgrowth of the attitudes of the white 
community in Dayton, need not be viewed as a conscious and deliberate 
pattern of behavior, In some instances, it is undoubtedly a conscious 
and willful act on the part of an individual or a group, but in many 
circumstances it is an almost unconscious expression of stereotypic 
thinking, of fear of difference and fear of the unknown. A person may 
not be aware of the way in which his actions or words reflect his | 
_prejudice, but to the sensitive perceiver, these same actions and 
thoughts become clearly identifiable as discriminatory. 


Institutionalized discrimination has been frequently cited by the sub- 
committees working in the areas of Service (including the areas of social 
welfare services, health, transportation, parks and recreation, and crime) 
and Education as a major cause. The attitudes of the white community, 
which is clearly tn the majority in Dayton, become the dominant theme — 
which shapes the institutions as they are established within the community. 
Often these institutions, with their white orientation, are constructed 
to serve both the white and Black communities. The attitudes of the 
larger community become written into the procedures and format of the 
ins ULtUuLIOn. ; 


For example, the Dayton Board of Education, in good faith, asserts 
that it divides the money within its budget into equal portions for 
school districts throughout the city. This appears to be fair. The 
general priciple of an equal share is very acceptable. Except, children 
in Model Neighborhood schools have a wide variety of special needs and 
prob lems eo these. Chir dren need spec( al services and an educational pro- 
gram tailored to meet their needs, just as children from white families 
already have programs and an educational system designed for them, which 
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CAUSE a2 


reflect their parents wishes and their own needs.! An equal portion for 
Mode] Neighborhood schools is simply not enough to enable these children 
to achieve at the same level as students from other homes and other back- 
grounds. The issue of discrimination then becomes one of ignoring the 
needs of the people served by an institution operating in the Model 
Neighborhood. 


Adjustments fn the educational structure are necessary to insure 
that all children are served-equally well, and that all have had the 
Same chance to achieve. 


The community views discrimination as an overall cause while also 
believing that it is necessary to clearly identify the various forms 
that discrimination takes, and the way in which these different forms 
of discrimination effect the quality of life within the Model Neighbor- 
hood area. 


The first issue, under the general heading of discrimination, is 
the problem of exclusion. To be.excluded means literally to be left 
out, or to be prevented from participating, or to’be isolated and treated 
differently.) sim Vayton, the (ssue of exclusion Manifests Ttselft through 
non-inclusion of Model Neighborhood residents on.the major policy-making 
boards and bodies which plan and direct the services which effect the 
lives of individuals and families living in the Model Neighborhood. 


In the section on initial conditions, examples are given to show 
that individuals and groups living in the Model Neighborhood have not 
been represented on policy-making bodies and have been unable to par- 
ticipate in the planning, decision making, implementation and adminis- 
tration of the agencies, departments, businesses, and other institutions 
which allegedly serve them. : 3 


Exclusion fs a particular problem in’ the areas of Service and Education. 
‘In these’ areas exclusion is related, on an’ immediate jevel. to the central- 
ized policy-making boards and administrative structures which exert control 
over education, social welfare services, transporation, crime prevention, 
recreation, -and health. Within institutions which perform these services, 
individuals and groups from the Model Neighborhood are not represented or 
involved in the processes of making and carrving out decisions. 

In the areas of Physical Development~Housing and Employment-Bustiness, 
the decentralization of decision-making functions requires a different 


definition of exclusion. In the physica] development of the Model Neigh- 
borhood, residents are not involved in planning and zoning activities, 

nor have residents been involved in the past. As a consequence, land 

use in the Model Neighborhood has greatly favored industry and express-~- 

way ‘construction, over residential utilization: This’ choice has resulted 
in a serious housing shortage and a poor living environment. The key issue 


a 


in housing, related to the question of exclusion, is that the acute 
housing shortage in the Model] Neighborhood, and the surprisingly smal] 
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CAUSE-3 


number of single ramily homes constructed in recent years, has meant 
residents have.been unable to exercise freedom of choice in the se- 
lection of housing. Discrimination in the greater Dayton area has 
prevented Blacks from seeking housing outside the Model Neighborhood, 
thus creating problems of over-crowding within this area. Exclusion 
has manifested itself in two different forms: (1) disérimination 
directed at the group living in the Model Neighborhood; and (2) 
discrimination directed at individual Blacks wishing to purchase 
homes outside the Model Neighborhood area. 


The problem of exclusion manifests itself in much the same way 
in the area: of Employment-Business...-In the past;.-Black: childrén 
have been denied educational and social services which might have 
prepared them for the world of work; Black.parents were also denied 
education and services. As a result, Blacks are excluded from many 
different occupations. In many cases Black individuals, having found 
a job,are unable to advance. The problem of exclusion then is viewed 
as an obstacle to employability as well as an obstacle to suitable 
employment. , 


EXGlUS1On Line tise area tneasmtwo ditterent: forms: | (1) exclusion 
directed at the group, the Black Model Neighborhood community; and 
(2) exclusion directed at. individuals from the Model Neighborhood 
wishing to find work or to secure better work. 


Discrimination in the Service area is closely related-to the 
question of exclusion discussed above. By not being represented 
where policy is established and carried out, individuals in the Model 
Neighborhood must rely on someone else's judgment about the quality 
and quantity of. the services provided. : 


Services should be related to need; that same phease is echoed 
time and again in the work of the various sub-committees. Yet, the serious 
social problems which exist and stubbornly refuse to be eliminated, 
indicate that services are not meeting the needs of individuals. 


In data collected by each sub-committee, emphasis is placed’on the. 
importance of serving the individual, particularly the. individual with 
a variety of problems. The sub-committees underscore the need for special 
attention directed to rénder quality service, and reject the often pre- 
sent concept of measuring service in terms of the quantity which is 
provided. A large quantity of poor service is hardly a solution to the 
problems which b@éset residents of the Model Neighborhood area. This is 
clearly understood and documented by the sub-committees. 


The form or manner in which a service is provided is also a point 
of concern for Model Neighborhood residents. The style in which service 
is rendered is an important part of the total pattern of service delivery. 
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CAUSE-4 


The individual who is treated discourteously, or is forced to wait for 
long periods before being served, or is made to feel embarrassed to ask 
for service, iS apt to strongly resent the manner in which the service 

is provided, irfegardiess of the actual quality of service rendered. The 
sub-committees are acutely sensitive to this point. 


In sum, the kind of service rendered is based on certain assumptions 
about what the problems are that need to be solved, about the population 
to be served, about the use of resources available to organizations for. 
service delivery, and about the form in which service is to be provided. 
Members of the different sub-committees included ample documentation of the 
inadequacy of the services provided to the Model Neighborhood; but, in 
addition, they provided acritique of the assumptions which underlie these 
services. Their conclusion: that inadequate services stem directly from 
discrimination. 


The question of access to services is closely linked to discrimination. 
First,, access, refers) to, physical access, the,lJocations of services specially 
with regard to the people who need to use them. Second, access relates to 
the mental posture of individuals who either do not know about certain 
types of services they may need, or wno, from past experience, are unwill- 
ing to use these services. 


The questiongetephysical sccess.is) related. to the overall cause of 
discrimination. The committees pinpointed the contradiction in locating 
an agency or service downtown when most of the users of the service live 
in another section of town; namely, the Model Neighborhood. An additional 
element is the unwillingness of some agencies to establish outreach or 
neighborhood offices to service Model Neighborhood individuals. 


Individuals who have had negative experience in attempting to obtain 
service often weigh the extent to which they "really need!' the service 
with the problems they have encountered in receiving it. Often services 
need ta be better publicized. Frequently people must be urged to utilize 
a service. It is generally viewed as a responsibility of the providers 
of service to carry out this function through community education pro- 
grams, community organization work, and advertisement. When services are not 
publicized; sub-committee members stated, the agencies are perceived as 
uninterested in providing services to the Model Neighborhood. 


In the areas of Physical Development- Housing .and Emp loyment- 
Business, the issues of inadequate service and lack of access are some~ 
what less relevant. This is primarily because the. services in these 
areas tend to be decentralized and because the critical problems relate 
to the relationship between the individual Model Neighborhood resident 
and the job market or the housing market. 
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CAUSE-5 


For this reason, two further points are included under the general 
frameworkSof discrimination. this Tirstsitsethe: issue of “lack of (suffi-— 
cient income, and the second is the lack of choice. 


Lack of sufficient income is a problem shared by many individuals 
living within the Model Neighborhood. It stems. from discriminatory 
practices on the part of employers, realtors, and credit agencies. Not 
only are certain types of jobs closed to individuals living within the 
Model Neighborhood, but also certain types of housing. The sub-committees 
refer to case after case where job qualifications are used as one way 
to prevent Blacks from entering the occupational field. In housing, the 
question of open occupancy is cited as a major problem in Dayton. 


Lack of choice is directly linked to discrimination. The individual 
may have the necessary resources for personal mobility, but mobility is 
prevented by the attitudes which others have about him. The Black business~ 
man who wishes to expand his business, who has the basic resources, and 
then can't Obtain alloan for capital improvement, ts a classic example 
of this problem. Similarly, the man who wishes to purchase a home out- 
side the Model Neighborhood, but is constrained from doing so by the 
attitudes of whites living in another part of town, suffers from lack of © 
chotce, 


. The issue also arises in the area of employment, where it-is somewhat 
subtler, but still evident. An individual who seeks advancement may be 
denied it because of his. skin color, not because he lacks qualifications. 
Moreover, a Black person with skills in one area often finds it difficult 
to. change occupational directions because he is. assumed by his new employer 
to have less basic aptitude than a white worker. Obviously, this problem 
represents a serious obstacle to both advancement and personal mobility 
for individuals living in the Modél Neighborhood. 


Documentation of these forms of discrimimation is found in the fol low- 
ing sectfons on initial conditions. 
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FOOTNOTES = CAUSES 


‘President Johnson's Commission on Education, page 4. 
Ibid. 
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INITIAL CONDITIONS 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


White racism and discrimination restrict socio-economic 
opportunities, so Black people proportionately earn less money, 
own less real property, suffer poorer health, live in poorer 
housing, and have higher rates of social problems. 

White people have consistently and systematically induced in 
Black people feelings of inferiority, and have persecuted Black 


people physically and ‘psychological ly for over 350 years. 

These feelings have manifested themselves in many ways. These 
feelinas are shown most as a poverty of hopelessness which in turn 
produces frustration, resentment, anger, and outbreaks of violence. 

fodel Neighborhood crime rates are high, welfare rolls are long, 
and the cost, both financially and in the loss of productive citizens, 
is considerable. ‘ 

The President's Commission on Riots states: ‘'Seqreqation and 
poverty have created in the racial gnette a destructive environment, 
totally unknown to most white Americans." 


in There tS a) lack or sufficient Income to permit 
individuals living in the Model Neighborhood area to 
maintain a decent Standard of living. The total number 
of families in the Dayton area’with incomes under $3,000 
is 6,600 (or 10 per cent of the total greater Dayton area 
population). The Model Neighborhood has 2,537 families 
earning less than $3,000 per year (or 32 per cent of the 
Model Neighborhood population). Itedian Family size for 
the Model Neiahborhood is Bee compared with that in the 
qreater Dayton area of 3.2. Median Family income is 
$3,167 for the Model ae rac and $6,099 for the 
greater eeeay area. 

2.- ° There is a high rate of unemployability because oj 
age, disability, lack of training, and one-parent 
households. The unemployment rate-for the Model 
Neighborhood is oS per 1,000 population. For the 
greater Dayton area the unemployment rate is 5.5 per 
1,000 population. a There are ae people 60 years 
of age or older living in the Model Neighborhood 
(32,172 in the greater Dayton community) .? 
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INITIAL CONDITIONS | ‘ GENERAL~2 


a. The Black aged of the Mode] Neighborhood occupy 
‘a position of third class citizenship. 

Because of historical disériminatory practices 
in hiring and inadequate wages, Model Neighborhood 
residents who are aged either do not qualify for 
Social Security benefits or they receive less than 
whites. 

People who qualify for both Social Security 
payments and public assistance do not benefit from 
an increase in Social Security payments. Ohio law 
dictates that any increase in Social Security 
payments brings about a decrease of the same amount 
in the public assistance payment. . 

The public assistance rate in West Paven is 
five times that of Montgomery County. 

be Of the 10,583 families living the Model 
Neighborhood, 28 per cent are one-parent families; 
2,893 (or 27 per cent) have women as the head of 
the household, one per cent male heads of households. 
Three point one persons per 1,000 in West Dayton are 
receiving Aid for the Blind. eae with .16 per 
1,000 in ee County. sd 

Ge Some 4,692 children, age 5-19, were in the 
West fae aan caseload for regular Aid to Dependent 
Children as of January 1968. This is 24 per cent 
of the enrollment of West Dayton. schools. 

dae 7% Table 7, and the chart following, show the 
distribution of people on public assistance. 
These people are generally unemployable, given 
present conditions. (Approximately 75 per cent 
of those persons listed under regular and unem- 
ployed Aid to Dependent Children are children.) | 
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INITIAL CONDITIONS . GENERAL~3 


CHART OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE DISTRIBUTION ANONG BLACKS 

Program NT? Model Neighborhood 
. Rate per 1,000 

West Dayton** Model Neighborhood** Population 


cases persons cases persons 


ADCR-U Peo) 75786 me 3,146 96.1 
AFAged 1,209 1,209 ~ 500 500 mee 
AFDisabled | 230 230 182 Pe, | 5.6 
 AFBLind 3h 3h 14 14 aes 
Gen. Assist.(est.) 1,475 1,400 263 Bie 15.8 
eroee 3.712 10,671 1,671 > 4,357 Kee 


*Statistics from West Dayton Social Profile (March 1963); *«* Public 
. Assistance Statistics (July 1968); (See Table 7 for more details on 
how these figures compare with Montgomery County.) 


e. Of the 12,428 people 25 years.of age or older.livina 
‘in the Model Heid hborhood, 9,728 (or 53 per. cent of the 
Model Neighb saree Soden ati) have less than an eiahth 
grade education, another deterent to aio ie 
opportunities. 

ee Black people have a disproportionate number of 
garnishment of wages which too often results in thetr 
being fired “from their jobs, initiating a viciolis- cycle. 
Not earning as*much as white people to peale with, 

Blacks are often the last hired and the first fired. 

Being fired is usually a simultaneous action with being 
carnished. Model Neighborhood residents lack knowledae 
of filing procedures for wage earner plan and bankruptcy, 
comprehensive consolidation of debts, and realistic 
payment procedures. 

Some residents look upon bankruptcy as a technical 
business procedure reserved for white owners of business 
establishments. Once a man has been garnished it means 
he is not eligible for credit and often cannot finc 
another job because of his credit standing. 


INITIAL CONDITIONS . . GENERAL-4 
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he Of 200 single adults canvassed in the Model 
“Neighborhood it was demonstrated that the needs of the 
Model Neighborhood are not being met by current assistance 
arants. 

Persons not qualifying for Aid to the Disabled, or 
those who are temporarily ill, are excluded from al] 
federally aided assistance programs. Most persons . 
canvassed completed no more than seven years of school 
and possess little in the way of current marketable 
skills without some special training. | 

Some health problems may be arrested: Tuberculosis, 
diabetes, epilepsy, et cetera. Many of these problems 
are a'direct result of long and sustained ghetto living 
and lack of funds to seek preventive health measures. 

Model Neighborhood residents canvassed indicated that 
current public assistance grants are so inadequate that 
they are deprived of the basic commodities needed for human 
existance and survival. The average monthly public assist- 
ance grant to those canvassed is $64, makina a yearly 
income of $748. ; 

Public welfare grants do not permit the purchase of 
home furnishings, furniture, refrigerators, stoves, dishes 
and cook ware; neither are parents able to provide decent 
clothing for their children or themselves. There are no 
other arants or allowances available for these needs. 
Residents endure a blighted physical environment, sub- 
Standard housing, restrictions on freedom cf. housing choice, 
health and educational disadvantages, insufficient social 
services, unemployment and underemployment, and poor community - 
facilities for recreational and social activities! ) 

The Model Neighborhood sub-committee investigating 

“social service and income maintenance found that Ohio's 
assistance standards are well below the poverty level. 
Each state is permitted to set its own standards and the 
current Ohio administration is punitive toward public 
welfare recepients. (See Tables 9 and 10.) 


« 


In 1°67,.approximately 1,500 target area youngsters were 
provided pre-school physicals at Barney Children's Medical 
Center as part of the federally sponsored Head Start Program. 
Of those. tested: §0 per cent required dental attention, 25 
per cent had symptoms characteristic of anemia, 25 per cent 
required vision attention, and 10 per cent required speech 
and hearing therapy. Problems of an emotional nature were 
found to be prevalent.~- 
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* 


Ze -In the total Model Neighborhood community there are 
addi tioned statistical trends which describe existing health 
conditions. 


a. Infant death rates are nearly twice the city average. 10 
b. In 1°66, the infant mortality rate for the white race 
vas 26 per 1,000 live births; for non- whites, 41 per 15060. 
CC in 1967, the infant mortality rate for the white race 
~ was 21 per 1,000 live; for non-whites, 36 per 1,000, !2. 
a In 1966, the fifth leading cause of death in Dayton was | 


diseases occuring during pregnancy through early infancy. 
In Dayton this fiaure was 34.1 per 100,000 population. 
ey = are not operating their prenatal clinics at 


capacity. 

e. ee are ile I sel gAd Clan: home facilities in the 
Model Neighborhood area.‘ 

fk There are lengthy waiting lists to enter Model Neigh~ 


borhood nursing ues These lists seldom are less than 
ten individuals 


ion The oe ee. birth rate is over 30 per cent higher 
than the city average. 
ne Higher incidences of tuberculosis and schizophrenia 


are found among Model Neighborhood individuals than amona 
the citizens of the greater Dayton area. 

if Model Neighborhood individuals suffer an estimated . 
mental retardation rate four to five times qreater than 
the national average. Three per cent of the total popu- 
lation is estimated to fall within the retardation range 
while in the Model Neignborhood it is estimated to be 
between 12 per cent and 15 per cent of the total popula- 
CL Chey ae . 

jae High recorded incidences of veneral disease and 
illegitimacy are found in the Model Heighborhood. !2 


Nearly 33 per cent of the population presently served by 


‘ 

ie 
mental retardation Vedat he Montgomery County are non-white. 
The total non-white population of.the county is only 12 per 
cent. 

Lh, Tne schizophrenia rate per 1,000 residents from 1953 to 


1961 for the city of Dayton was 1.8. The rate for the Model 
“Neighborhood area was 2.7. . It should: be noted this figure is 
based entirely on admissions to the Dayton State Hospital. 
The bulk of ‘social ee mental breakdowns cases comes from the 
segment of the population whose reality problems in daily 
living are, to a nies part, beyond their own control. 
These are the people, 54,900 of them in Montgomery 
County, whose income is $3,000 or: less per year. In addition, 
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INITIAL: CONDITIONS i GENERAL-6 


there are those just above this income level, who cannot 
provide for the extras that might bolster them to meet the 
usual stresses they face.2| According to the Ohio Department 
of Mental Hygiene and Correction, the incidence of mental] 
illness among the population of the low socio~economic group 
is seven times as high as in the general population. 22 


5. _ Environmental health problems are very evident within the 
' Model Neiahborhood,. These problems become Increasingly mani- 

fest when compared to other sections of the greater Dayton area. 

a. During 1967 the Dayton Division of Environmental 
Health Services received sale ot SESS 11,000 complaints 
from the West Dayton Area.45 d 

b. The West Dayton Social Services Priorities Committee 
pointed up the need for intensified rodent contro} along 
with more frequent garbage and trash collections.2" 

ce OF the 10,000 dwellings in the Model Netchborhood, a 
crude block survey of the area revealed that approximately 
47 per cent of the dwellings are infested with rats. 
Figures for rat infestation are not available for the 
greater Dayton area. Sianificantly, the number of complaints 
to the Division of Health about rats in the Model Neiqhbor- 
hood has increased from approximately 555 in 1966 to more 
than 15,000 in 1968. More than 53 per cent of all human 
rat bites reported in Dayton, during 1867, occurred in the 
Model Neighborhood. Overcrowded and deteriorating dwellinas 
help to create environmental conditions favorable to rat 
infestation. (See Table 1.)2° rie 


TRANSPORTATION 


tees ee - . a 


. 


Transportation is a major problem in the Model- Neighborhood and its 
importance .is brought out-in each area of this program. . 

The basic transportation problem is fairly complex, relating to the 
arrangement of streets, the planning of the expressway, and the lack of 
adequate transportation facilities. The specific conditions are discussed 
fully under the following sections on. transportation. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 

Recreational activities for adults and children in safe and whole- 
some facilities is a much sought after coal within the Model Neighborhood. 
At present, recreational activities are not nearly sufficient to meet the 
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INITIAL CONDITIONS GENERAL-7 


need, and the programs available do not reflect the special needs 
and wishes of the individuals living in .the Model Neighborhood. In 
addition, facilities for both youth and adult programs are ‘woefully 
inadequate and unable to meet the needs expressed by the community. 
Parks are inaccessible and hardly numerous enough to service the 
population. Buildings used for recreational activities are far too 
small and budgets for recreational programs are out of line with the 
funds expended in other parts of the city. Across the board, there 
is a serious need for better quality and more recreational programs 
and facii ities. 


CRINE AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

The problems of crime and juvenile delinquency are particularly 
important to members of the Model Neighborhood community. Unfort~ 
unately, information and statistics in this area are less than accurate 
and reflect many of the problems of discrimination which plague the 
entire community. For this reason, some data has been presented in 
-this area, but the sub-committee strongly urges that in-depth fact 
finding and research be conducted before definite statements can be 
“made _ 

re Oe general gare cab is included below; however, the statistics 
provided are subject to change. in light of future research. 


put ON 


The Dayton Board of Education has represented the attitudes and 
wishes of the white community in Dayton, but has not represented 
Black parents living in the Model Neighborhood. 

The schools in the Model Neighborhood area have not provided — 
special educational] services, to meet the individual needs of students 
from the Model Neighborhood. 

As a result of these two major problems , the tere level 
of students in the pee) Neighborhood is not on a par with students 
from other schools. 

Specific problems are discussed below. 


EMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS 


The lack of adequate income is the pivotal problem in this area. 
It is the result of unemployment and under employment in the employment 
sector and relates to the difficulty in mounting ventures in the area 
of business. . 
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INITIAL CONDITIONS GENERAL-8 


ike .Forty-three per cent of adult heads of households 
surveyed by target area residgots designated jobs and money 
as their most important need.~° The Moving Ahead Toaehter 
Survey showed 2,821 adult heads of households living in the 
Model Neighborhood. Forty-three per cent wanted additional 
education.28 Forty-three per cent wanted job training for 
himself or a member of his family. 

The median annual income for Model Neighborhood heads 
of households is eral (Sues This is S1l49eless than the 
annual income derived from the federally established 
minimum wage ($3,328) and 48 per cent less than the median 
annual wage for all Dayton residents ($6,099) .30 

Model Neighborhood residents are concentrated in the 
lowest income brackets. Forty-one per cent of Model 
Neighborhood heads of households earn less than $3,090 
annually, the income considered by the Department of Labor 
as the cut-off for sub-standard earnings.9! Fifty-two 
per cent earn less than $4,000 annually, considered by 
Model Neighborhood residents insufficient to support the 
average Model Neighborhood family of h.S members.22 In 
contrast, only 14 per cent of Dayton residents earn fess 
than, $3 09033 and the city-wide average family size is 
BY2E2s 


on The unemployment rate for Blacks in Payton istiitpéer 
cent compared with a rate of 2.2 per cent for the city of 
Dayton as a whole.22 The Moving Ahead Together Survey, in 
the summer of 1967, reported 30 per cent unemployment in 
" Model Neighborhood area. 2” #5 


There is a concentration of Model Neighborhood workers 
‘in unskilled and non-professional and managerial occupations: 2/ 


WW 


Hodel Neighborhood Greater Payton 

Workers Area Morkers. 
Unskilled and Service 73862 . hh | 8% 
Clerical, Sales-and 


Professional and 
Aanagerial 9.22 2s 
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There is a high incidence of part time and seasonal — 
employment but data is not available. The educational 
backgrounds of Model Neighborhood workers are not being 
as fully utilized as those of workers in the city as a 
whole. ; 


h, Thirteen per cent of the Model Neighborhood heads of 
households receive public assistance; 11 per cent of these 
are heads of families receiving Aid to Dependent Children 
and general public assistance. In the greater Dayton area, 
3.1 per cent.of the heads of households receive public 
assistance.’ . 

Those people who rely on public assistance do not 
receive an adequate amount to mabntain a decent standard 
of living. The average annual grants for families of two 
to thirteen members, receiving Aid to Dependent Children 
and general public assistance, range from 91,530 to 
63 o7keee Individuals receiving Aid for the Aced, Blind 
and General Assistance receiye average annual grants 
ranging from $768 to $1,456.19 


Se The individual's tnability to pass an employer's 
physical examination limits the employment opportunities 
of Model Neighborhood residents. 

The National Alliance of Businessmen reports that the 
most frequent cause for not accepting an applicant ?s/Tailure 
of the physical examination. ! <A large percentage of the 
first 150 enrollees with the Concentrated Employment Program 
had health needs. 


6. Due to the lack of ownérship of businesses in the Model 
Neighborhood by residents, money spent in the area does not 
stay there. Money spent does not recirculate nor does capital 
accumulate in the neighborhood. It has been estimated that 
total non-white households in the areater Dayton area will 
spend $120 million in retailing establishments by 1975.°* 

Some of the money should be retained in the community and 
this can only be accomplished through: ownership. 


PHYSICAL ‘DEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING 


The lack of adequate income is a major problem for individuals 
and families within the Model Neighborhood and’ it contributes to a 
number of specific initial conditions within the area of housing. 
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The housing shortage its particularly acute for low income 


qroups because of the dual restrictions of income and race. 


a. 


Many families involving parents and children living 
in the Model Neighborhood Have extremely low incomes; 

6.7 per cent of such families have tncomes less than 
$3,000, 4 per cent have incomes greater than $3,000 but 
less than $5,000. This pepresents approximately 1,584 
femilies in both groups.’ | 

Fifty per cent of the mother/chilcren households have 
incomes less than $3,000; 20 per cent have incomes greater 
than $3,000 but less than $5,000." 

The elderly constitute seven per cent of the Model 
Neighborhood population. Approximately 60 per cent of - 
the elderly, or 2,680 persons, have incomes of less than 
$3,000.42 

None of the households in the above groups can afford 
to compete in the private market for housing; they require 
some type of subsidy. The only subsidized housing in the 
Model Neighborhood totals 558 standard units and e& units 
for the elderly. 
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FOOTNOTES - GENERAL CONDITIONS 


ese Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, U. 5. Censuses of 


Population and Housing, Dayton, Ohio: 1960. 
2 oS 

[bude 
3Ibid. . 
Subnote.on notes |, 2, 3: All figures for Model Neighborhood 
are based on an estimate. of 1/6 of census tract 8-34 and 2/3 
of census tract 8-3B. These are the fractions of these census 


h tracts in the Model Neighborhood area. 
M.A.T. Survey: Figures here are for the Model Neighborhood 
only 
Health ie Welfare penn Counci], West Dayton Social rani te, 


1968, page 18. 

-Sibid., page 18. 

/U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Censuses ‘of Population and Housing, Dayton, Oho 1g 

Scommunity aides canvassed 91 Model Neighborhood families to 
obtain some of the information contained in these initial 
conditions. In addition to other informal and formal 
meetings, the Social Services and Income Maintenance Sub- 
Committee sampled another 156 Model Neighborhood residents 
to gain input on conditions and problems affecting 
social services. 

PRecords at Barney Children's Medical Center, Dayton, Ohio. 

StatisticsecolMiecteq by the Dayton Division .of Health. 

pei. 

Ne ids 

3 ibid. 

Uiteal th and Welfare Planning peng West ec Health 

Services Survey, 1968. 

Tné Model Cities Survey shows SLO OF ie Mode] 

Neighborhood households are female headed. According 

to the Model Cities Survey, 15.5% are mothers with 

children. The remaining female heads are lone adults. 

ibid. : 

lOtbid. 

7 Dayton Model Cities planning grant application. if 

Robinson and Robison, The Mentally Retarded Child, McGraw-Hill; 

and The President's Commission oop CALC TAR ay and 
statistics from studies conducted by Duke University. 
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Vhealth and Welfare Planning Council, Health Survey, 1968. 
Martin Rueben, Program Director, Montgomery County Board 
; of Mental Retardation. 
2\etate of Ghio, Comprehensive Mental Health Project, Region VII, 
1965. 
226 inal report of the: Citizen’ s Commi ttee on Comprehensive Community 
Mental Health Planning in Ohio, 1963-1965. 
vyteal th and Welfare EDS NOale Cadre, Health Survey, 1968. 
Hibid. 
2 aDayton Division of Healtn: 
20Dayton Public Schools, Department of Research. 
M.A.T. Survey, Heed ot Household, Summer’ 1967. 
Ibid. 
Be L. Polk Company, Urban Statistical Division, Urban Ennonae ten 
System Report, Dayton Urban Area, Fall 1967. 
30 Ni ami Valley Regional Planning Commission, Commercial Development 
in the Miami valley eel en. 
3|Model Cities Survey, 1968. 
ZA iehicia | 
Miami Valley Regional Planning Commission, Commercial Development _ 
the Miami Valley Region. : 


In 
Bile L. Polk Company, Urban Information System Report, Dayton 


Urban Area, Fall 1967: 
. 35 communi ty pecans Inc. , Employment and Education in the 


Dayton Metropolitan Area, a, February. 1964, 
364,.A.1. Surve Ve 1967. 
37 Information for this chart was derived from R. L. Polk Company, 
Urban Statistical pare Urban Information System Report, 
38, Dayton Urban Area, Fall sere 
-~Montgomery County Weitere Dice ent 
I ibid, 
WO ibid. | 
‘lohio Bureau of Employment Services, Dayton area office. 
2Dr. Claude Gruen, Report to the Center City Task Force, 
42 A, “Dee ittveeine elo oce 
Model Cities Survey, 1968. 
Wibid. | . 
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Vhealth and Welfare Planning Council, Health Survey, 1968. 
Martin Rueben, Program Director, Montgomery County Board . 
of Mental Rete ecien . 
2\ state of Ohio, Comprehensive Mental Health Project, Region VII, 
1965. 
22F inal report of the Citizen's Committee on Comprehensive Community 
Mental Health Planning in Ohio, 1963-1965. . 
AAs oe and Welfare Planning Couneh); Health Survey, 1968. 
pedicel 
2B eran Division of Health. 
Dayton Public Schools, Department of Research. 
wits A.T. Survey, Head of Household, Summer’ 1967. 

[Didzas® . 
a8 L. Polk Company, Urban Statistical Division, Urban Information 
System Repont, Dayton Urban Area, Fall 19672. 7 
3 Miami Valley Regional Planning Commission, Commercial Deve lopment. 
in the Miami Valley Region. cit a 

3 jtiodel Cities Survey, 1968. 
Albid. 
Bh hear Valley Regional Planning Commission, Commercial Development _ 
in the Miami Valley Region. 


34 R L. Polk Company , TE epee System Report, Dayton 
Urban Area, Fall 1967. 
3>Communi ty eee Inc., Employment and Education cae tie: 


Dayton Metropolitan Area, February 1964. 


30M.A.T. Survey, 1967. 
37 Information for this chart was derived from R. L. Polk Company, 
Urban Statistical Division, Urban Information System Report, 
38 Dayton Urban Area, Fal] 1967. 
< Montgomery County Welfare Department. 
J ibid. 
HO ce | 
'‘lohio Bureau of Employment Services, Dayton area office. 
20r, ean: Gruen, Report to the eee City Task Force, 
113 Deal Aig fe ns: 1968. 
sere Cities Survey, 1968. 
ibid. 
Ibid. 


INITIAL CONDITIONS 


EXCLUSION 


The following Inttial condt tions, relating to exclusion through 
discrimination were identified by residents of the Model Neighborhood. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


lb The lack of opportunity for communication between Model 
Neighborhood residents and policy makers for social welfare 
services prohibits the former from influencing or determining 
the type of services which they receive or ‘the fashion in which 
they are delivered. There are no Black members from the Model 
Neighborhood on any policy or advisory boards at the. county: or 
state level in the area of social welfare services. No Model 
Neighborhood residents are members of local boards serving the~ 
Montgomery County Welfare Department, Child Welfare Board of 
Directors, Planned Parenthood, et cetera. 
Social agencies are often governed by board members 
having ties with the white power Structure. The patterns of 
exclusion of Black people by the City of Dayton are simulated 
by social service agency personnel. Yet figurecn (Ut nis cdock= 
ment indicate that individuals living in the Model Neighborhood 
receive and/or require a large percentage of these same services. 
“This lack of opportunity for individuals -living dam ante 
Model Neighborhood to influence decisions permits social | 
service delivery to continue perpetuating the values of white 
middle class society; an exercise in frustration for Black 
* =° people since white middle class values have traditionally 
' and inherently excluded Biack people from sharing the gains of 
the American society. 
The Social Services. and Income Maintenance Sub-committee 
points out that the problem centers around no participation 
by Model Neighborhood representatives in determining social 


welfare services. The addition of Black interests wi]! not 
necessarily insure Model Neighborhood representation. 


INITIAL CONDITIONS EXCLUS ION-2 


HEALTH 


Community physical planning agencies fail to recognize 
the racism inherent in land use arrangements in the Mode] 
Neighborhood and the resulting effect on social conditions. 


Local residents are not involved in the planning and 
administration of the health care services which are provided 
to them, particularly when compared with the level of parti- 
cipation and involvement of residents from the greater Dayton 
area. . . 
a. Specific data in these areas has not been collected. 

This initial condition can be.more fully documented 

during the first year action program. - 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


Professional planners in public and private recre- 
ation agencies have not made serious attempts to involve 
individuals living in the Model Neighborhood in the plan- 
ning process. 

a. Only at Linden Center, eight members of a twelve 
member advisory board are from the Model Neighborhood. 

The Dakota Street Center, Wesley Center, Edgemont Center, 

- YMCA, YWCA, and the Boys Club. West, all of which service 
the Model Neighborhood, have advisory boards consisting 
of non-resident members. 

De Presently, there are no individuals from the Model 


ne. Neighborhood area acting in an advisory capacity to the 


city for recreationa! planning. There is a scarcity of 
Black people and Mode] Neighborhood residents to act as 
professional recreational planners, but public and 
private recreation planners lack adequate knowledge o 
the recreational needs of individuals in the Model 
Neighborhood. 

(ey For example, teenagers are not involved in planning 
programs designed for them and therefore, these programs 
are not geared to the specific needs of this group. The 


ita 
\ 


many arts and crafts rooms in Model Neighborhood facilities 
do not reflect an understanding of the recreational] needs and 
wants of the people of the neighborhood. 
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ae Public and private recreation center budgets are too 
smali to support adequate recreation programs. Linden Center's 
budget in 1967 was $40,000. Wesley Center's budget in .1967 
was $23,000 Was compared to the Van Buren Center in East Dayton 
with a 1967 budget of $36,561: (These two programs are 
under the same private sea ey ea ne The Dakota Street 
Center's budget for 1967 was $1,600.? And Edgemont Center's 
1967 budget was $2,000. 


se The Capital Improvement Program of the City of Dayton, 
has’ not projected substantial fund increases for recreation 
projects and facilities in the Model Neighborhood. The 1967- 
1972 program included 82 projects totaling $2,966, 700 for recrea 
tion projects in the total greater Dayton community for the - 
years 1967-69. 

Only $166,700 was included. for five projects in, the 
Model Neighborhond during this same two year period. (This 
does neG represent, actual projects completed.) This means 
that only 5.5 per cent of the total :recreational allocation 
under the Dayton Capital Improvement Program was earmarked 
for the 14 per cent _of the city's population who live in the 
Model Neighborhood, im addition, the city's policy on 
allocation of revenue from taxes has given an insufficient 
share to the Model. Neighborhood. 


hh, From the above figures, it should be clear that both- 
public and private agencies lack the necessary funds to 
implement needed recreation programs in the Model Netghbor- 
hood. For private agencies limited funds must be spread 
over a large ‘service area of which the Model Neighborhood is 
only a part. : 

Thewleck vot aeae fn for public “and private recre- 
ation agencies with the Model Neighborhood limits long range 

¥="ptanning by these agencies. 

In the sub-committee's opinion, the primary responsibility 
for providing recreation money and programs to the Model 
Neighborhood lies with the City of Dayton, and this responsi- ~ 
bility has not been met. 


CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Discrimination, resulting in the exclusion of individuals living “in 
the Model Neighborhood, has created economic problems that relate directly 
to the area of criminal justice. 
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PA Lack of employment opportunity has created a high inci- 
dence of prostitution among women living in the Model Neigh- 
borhood. Of Z21Z prostitution cases presently pending city 
wide, 15/7 cases of prostitution originated in the Model Neigh- 
borhood. 10 . 


a The unemployment rate for individuals living in the Model 
Neighborhood is 7.8, per 1,000 population compared with 5.5 for 
the City of Dayton. 


30 Lack of money, resulting from unemployment, prevents 
Model Neighborhood residents from fully participating in the 
judicial process. 


hy Normal social and economic life in the community is 

discouraged by the high level of violence or at least the 

fear of it. The community's reputation as a place for 

murders, muggings, prostitution, et cetera, is viewed by 

individuals living in the Model Neighborhood as inhibiting other 

citizens from entering the community to shop for goods, services, 

and entertainment, even though this reputation is exaggerated. ° 
The community's reputation, residents feel, also makes 

it difficult to fill positions in necessary service agencies 

operating in the community. For example, hospitals, nursing 

homes, and other agencies must be staffed 24 hours per day. 

New business and industries are often unwilling to locate in 

the Model Neighborhood because of the reputation of the area. 

This=(e@stglctouthe opportunities for residents of the Mode} 

Neighborhood of finding employment within the area. 


oye More property is reported stolen or destroyed through 
criminal action in the Model Neighborhood than in any other 
area Or tiescitys, oo per cent of all burdlaertes, 2) per cent 

¥.° of all grard larcenies, 27 per cent of all petty larcenies, 
36 per cent of all auto thefts and 25 per cent of all malicious 
destruction of property reported in the first six months of 
1968 occurred within, and just outside, the Model Neighborhood. 
It must be emphasized that many of the crimés that are 
committed in the area go unreported. 

The fact that property losses are so great has a-marked 
erfect on tne economic lite of the community. Insurance rates 
are very high. Some businesses, both Black and white owned, 
have been hit so often that they have been forced to close © 
(Western Auto, Harvey's Clothing, et cetera.), New businesses 
are unwilling to locate in the Model Neighborhood, because of the 
fear of high property lass. 


INITIAL CONDITIONS ; EXCLUSION-5 


4 


6. Crime is frequently the only means available for financial 
support for individuals aliving, in, the Model: Neighborhood. sit 
is often easier-for residents to become involved in crime than- 
it is to find gainful employment. Many opportunities to commit 
crimes exist in the Model Neighborhood. These opportunities 
are visible to residents. Often criminals have status in the 
community because they have attained the affluence desired by area 
residents. 


ii Employment opportunities for residents, both with a 
high school education and for high school drop outs, are 
not good. !3 


8. Educational problems in the Model Neighborhood, re- 
sulting from exclusion, contribute to the problem of crime 
and juvenile delinquency in the Model Neighborhood. Of 
individuals living in the Model Neighborhood, &5 per cent 
above the age of 24 have less than an eighth grade education. 

The. number of high school students excluded from school 
every year in the Model Neighborhood is 500, out of a school 
population of 3,916. This drop out rate encourages the high 
rate 6f juvenile Aaitatie one 


re Individuals and families living in the Model Neighbor- 
hood are easily taken advantage of by unscrupulous merchants 
and landlords who use false weights and measures, shoddy 
merchandise, exhorbant interest rates, and inadequate main- 
tenance of rental properties for their own financial gain. 


~ EDUCATION 


| 


? 


lL; Residents and parents living in the Model Neighborhood 

are excluded from participating, administering, and bei-ng 2 

able to effect the decision-making process of the Dayton 

school system; particularly when compared to the degree of 

involvement, participation, and administration of residents 

of the greater Dayton area in the school system. 

a, The seven members of the Board of Education in 
Dayton do not represent the individuals living in 
Model Neighborhood.- The Board does not have sufficient 
contact with responsible citizen's groups in the Model 
Neighborhood or the parents of Model Neighborhood children. 
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Except for recent communication with the Model Cities 
Planning Council, there has been no direct or continuous 
contact with people from the Model Neighborhood at 
the policy formation and planning levels. Citizens 
of the Model Neighborhood have not been involved in 
the process of deciding what is going to happen to 
them and their schools, and they have little identi- 
fication with the basic goals of the schools in thelr 
community. This feeling is then transmitted to the 
children by the parents and by their reaction to 
school requests or rules. 


EMPLOYMENT 


ee 


Exclusion in the area of Employment iseciléarty indicated asa 
denial of opportunity for employment in certain sectors of the job mar- 
ket and also as denial of equal opportunity for certain categories of 
individuals living within the Model Neighborhood. . 

Discrimination by whites, particularly employer specifications for 
job entry and promotion, is a critical problem. [In some cases unfair 
standards are deliberate; in other cases they are involuntary... 

Exclusion by employers may result in the refusal or reluctance to 
hire Black people or excessive criticism of a Black employee by super- 
visors, which may cause him to lose the job. 

Employers often recruit only in the white community and/or estab- 
lish job entry requirements (educational level, examination scores) 
which do not accuvatelyecesicct the nature of the work required but 
do tend to eliminate Black applicants. é 

The expectation of discrimination on the part of the prospective 
employee is also a. crucial problem.’ Knowledge of past discrimination 
and prejudice may prevent a person from applying to. employers or 
employment services who would now consider their applicants fairly. 

The expectation of prejudice on a new job may hinder the job 
performance of a new employee Ana) yesult in the loss of the job. 

Exclusion on the part of craft Jabor unions has prevented the 
entry of Black individuals in the Mode | Neighborhood into the 
construction industry. ; 


(ees Black participation in, the construction industry either 
as labor force or management is at a minimum in the Dayton 
Metropolitan Area.. ; 
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a. Model Cities residents have skills needed, but not 
Merieclivelyvwiscospyutie construction (industry. Area 
through 9 of the Model Cities Survey Le leglas 188 


individuals with the following skills: 


General Construction 62 


Cement finishers Bl 
Laborers 2 
Brick layers 2g 
ae The 5,000 paid members of the Building Trades Counci 1 


include 509 Black journeymen (350 of whom are Hod Carriers 
who have not required apprenticeship programs.) There were 
an estimated 54 Black apprentices as of July Ist, 1968. !/ 
The Urban League LEAP program has assisted 39 Black indi- 
VidualSein entering the apprenticeship proaram in the 


laste Vea. 
c two or the 120 Home Builders are Black. 
he Women living in the Model Neighborhood seeking emp loyment 


aré Oftén Unable to secure jobs and female heads of hous- 

holds generally have inadequate income. Women from the Model 

Neighborhood are not employed in proportion to their number in 

the female labor force in Dayton. 

a. Sixty per cent of the Neighborhood Youth core ahs 
School girls, graduating -in June, 1968, have not found 
employment. -Approximately 100 per cent of the boys have 
secured employment. 

b. Sixty-four per cent of the 483 individuals registering 
for the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services Mobile Units 
in West Dayton in March, 1967, were females. Twenty-six 
referrals were made for both men and women. 


Cray Sixty-six per cent of the applicants at six manpower 
programs _in the Model Neighborhood in’November, 1967, were 
females. . 

da Thirty-five per cent of households with children under 
18 are headed by females. In the City of Dayton this figure 


is 15 per cent. ‘Of the femake headed households in the Mode] 
Neighborhood, 82 per cent had incomes of less than $4,000 
annually; 61.7 per cent of these households receive income 
from public assistance grants or sources other than from 
employment .~ 
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Three hundred and nineteen Black women are only 


. 3.4 per cent of the female work force totaling 9 ,310,4n 


17 West Dayton industries hiring over 100 employees. 

Sixty-two per cent of the employed female’heads of 
households are working in low level service jobs. Total 
Crety tigures reved| 457 per cent.43 


Individuals with police records have difficulty securing 


employment. One father who enrolled in the first Concentrated 
Employment Program stated: 


t1m tired of being in the pen and on parole, of hearing 
my kids cry in the morning and not having milk...My wife 
applied for welfare so she can be on relief, but she isn't 
eligible because there is an able bodied man in the house... 
| applied at OIC (summer job program) and was sent to a 
company across town. They sent me back for bonding. When 
| got back, someone else had the job...What can I do? Get out 
and steaiteandwhustie’ I'm tired of this bag." 

Concentrated Employment Program staff estimates that 
60 per cent of the first 150 enrollees in their program 
have had contact with the court, in the past. 

Of 750 applications reviewed at the employment center 
at the Opportunities Industrialization Center, 32, or h per 
cent, indicated police records. Twenty-nine of the 31 referred 
were hired. Most employment was for summer jobs. .Twenty- 


one of the 32 were from the Mode] Neighborhood. Many 


National Alliance of Businessmen employers have tees a 
willingness to accept individuals with police records. 
Many Model Neighborhood youth are delinquency referrals: 
386 elementary school boys, 53 elementary school girls, 558 
high school males and 96 high school females were referred 
as delinquents (exclusive of cases handled.by the intake 
department of the Opportunities Industrialization Center), 
in 1967.°° 
The highest percentage of delinquency referrals in 26 
the city was at Roosevelt High School with 20 per cent. 


Youth in the Model Neighborhood area are not equipped for 


job entry, but they are the largest age group seeking employment 
through regular employment services. 


[INITIAL CONDITIONS 


Can] 


EXCLUS LON- 


Fourty-three per cent of males seeking employment 


November, 1967, were under 22. 


[n 1967-68, 531 students dropped out 


* through the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services in 


FOUrty-twosper cent of 
the ees seeking employment were under 22. 


Cn school. 


Roosevelt High School has the highest drop out rate in 


thescuty, 171 per cent, while Dunbar High School 


has 


Gvoener cent. the aveneue for “schools. in theerest oF 


Day tonelsa9 pen. cent. > 


Only one out of five youths registered at Dunbar and 
OF thes 3120 


Roosevelt High Schools goes to college. 


non-college bound youth, 18.8 per cent 
in vocational training or work experience programs; 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Special Education Work Study 308 
Ohio Worker Education. 


are now participating 


188 


30 


In eicumion., o> your) are enrolded ace Patterson 


Cooperative High School. 


Mobile (Ohio Bureau of Employment Services) units 
operating in West Dayton in March, 


183 pers: 
years old. 3! 


1967, registered 


43.8 per cent of whom were under 22 


Family income is insufficient to provide youth 
living in-the Model Neighborhood with skill training 
andfor further. education; therefore, 


om publ (emor scholarship resources. 


youth must rely 


Me 


income for the Model. Neighborhood area 
Thirty-five per cent of households 
18 are headed by women in the Mode] Neighborhood area. 


Vieuitdarestomatve.rest of Dayton is 15: per cent.22 


dian family . 
cme au O00 


31 


with children under 


Eighty- 


one per cent of these households in the Model Neighborhood 
have incomes of less than $4,000 annually. Only 


cent of these households had income 
Youth completing high school 
hood area are employed at a low 


ton youth: 
AREA OF STUDY 


All courses 
Industrial Arts 
Business-Commercial 
General 


PER CENT EMPLOYS 0: 
MN. area City- 
4.6% : 
J 20% 15. 
5.3% 17. 
0.75% 14. 
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ies Model Neighborhood youth represent 5.8 per cent of 
' the current enrollment at Patterson Cooperative High 
School, although the neighborhood school: population: is 
~ 18.1 per cent of the total Dayton school enrollment. 36 
ie Ninety-one per cent of the 2,035 Model Neighborhood 
youth interviewed in the Moving Ahead Together survey 
wanted additional education; 74 per cent wanted job 
training in addition to formal education; 54.2 per cent 
designated jobs and money, as their most important need. 3/ 
ie » 210i or 40,4 per cent of Dayton children in Aid to 
Dependent Children families are enrolled in Model Neigh- 
borhood Schools. The city wide per cent of enrollment, 
October 1, 1968, Aid to Dependent Children, was 7.7 per 
cent. All Model Neighborhood Schools have a high rate: 


Grace A: Greene IDS i Miami Chapel 1O52% 
Edison 26.6% Weaver 2227% 
Irving 2h Boe Roosevelt 16.3% 
MacFarland 26.9% Dunbar 13507 
Whittier 9.54 


78 additional Aid to Dependent Children case youths 
are out of school.2 


BUSINESS. 


Exclusion in the area of business is related to the lack-of. oppor- 
tunity for local Black businessmen to take out loans, generate invest- 
_ment opportunities (with:subsequent loss of a traditional resource for 
capital) #enadmeinethe development of skills which would foster a broader 
interest tpebusiness es aheareer - 


le Neighborhood businesses are in poor condition. 

a. The Third Street business strip (extending from the 
bridge to Westown Shopping Center) has a vacancy rate of 
Zi peri cente, eWoi Jeahal tf of thes occupied,s loresi are 
neighborhood businesses, the remaining 138 stores are 
community wide, sub-regional or regional in nature. Many 
businesses in the last three groups are obsolete in their 
present locations, -and their stores are in poor condition. 

De Most of the same poor conditions apply to neighborhood 
business areas as well. In the agglomeration around German- 
town and Dunbar Streets, 40 per cent of the stores are 
vacant. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT ~ HOUSING 

Planning insensitivity, as evidenced by zoning policies, expressway 
-planning, and the administration of programs in the Model Neighborhood 
area, iS a major problem. Individuals living in the Model Neighbor- 
hood are not represented on planning and zoning boards. Moreover, the 
historic location of industries in the Model Neighborhood creates a 
concentration of non-residential land in West Dayton, leaving. little 
room for residential development. 


i The existing land use pattern shows that 39 per cent of 
the land in the Model Neighborhood is used for residential ~ 
or related purposes. Twenty-two per cent is occupied by 

industrial and commercial uses. The remaining land is used 

for Streets, ‘expressways, or i's vacant.’ ‘A comparison of the * 

above figures indicates that the ratio of residential to 

non-residential land is 1.8 to ].0. The city ratio of 

residential to non-residential land is 5.0 to 1.0. 


an Avcheck "of "zoning policies shows that it Tavors non- 
residential over residential uses. The city's Zoning 
Ordinance would allow the residential to non-residential 
Poacromeo CTopmcom 3. to 1 Ul eisi acd twos 7oF =| / zooming 
changes processed since 1960, 16 changes were from resi- 
dential to non-residential in the Model Neighborhood. 


oh Another major factor effecting land use in the Model 
Neighborhood is the concentration.of expressways, either 
CONSTTUCtTe@ Craplanned, (nh=the area!” As presently pranned, 
the major control on the expressway location is industrial 
locations. tn addition to removing housing, the express- 
way effectively separates neighborhoods and isolates them 
from schools and other services. 


hk, Individuals in the Model Neighborhood have been 
prevented from borrowing money, in order to purchase homes, 
by lending institutions and the Federal Housing Administra-~ 
tion, who have "red lined'' the area is being too risky for 
investment purposes. This practice has fostered absentee 
landlord ownership, since non-residents are in a better 
position to borrow money for purchases in the Model Neighbor- 
hood. ; 

In addition, Federal Housing Administration has required 
higher down-payments for older housing, as compared to new 
housing. This operates as a constraint against home-ownership 
for residents of the Model Neighborhood who have lower income 
1évei1s: 
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FOOTNOTES ~ EXCLUSION 


lHealth and Welfare Planning Council, Health Survey, 1968. 
John J. Summers, Superintendent, Dayton Division of Parks and 

3 Recreation, 

Rev. James .J. Davis, Director, Wesley Center. 

Rev. Avery Eastridge, Director, Van Buren Center. 
Director, Dakota Street Center. 

6+ Rovewt Dimsmore, Board of Directors, Edgemont Center. 

Ties of Dayton, 1967- 72, Capital Improvement Program. 

Sibid. 

hee 

lOibid. 

Leese Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U. S. 


Censuses of Population é and Housing, Dayton, Ohio: 1960. 
Seé Jable,o. 5 1) 
jabayton Departmen or Police, Stetistics. 
lecae initial conditions under employment. 
l4Dayton Public Schools, Department of Research. 
lotbid. 7% 
l6nodel Cities Survey. 
Urban League and the Dayton Human Relations Council. 
Dayton Public Schools, Department of Research. 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Services, Dayton area office. 
Data from SCOPE. 
2Titodel Cities Survey. 
jPData from U. S$. Civil Service Commission. 
3p, L. Polk Company, Urban Statistical Division, Urban Information 
system Report, Dayton Urban Area,’Fall 1967. - =% 
Soni “Bureau « cpiene Townend Services, Dayton area office. 
“Montgomery County Juvenile OU oe 
Biece 
27 Ohio bureau of Employment Services, Occupation Survey, Dayton 
Metropolitan Area; 1968-69. 
Ee ean Public Schools, Department of Research. 
29 bid. ie 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Services, Dayton area office. 
R. L. Polk Company, Urban Statistical Division, Urban Information 
System-Report, Dayton Urban Area, Fall 1967. 
32Hodel Cities VULVEY 
R. L. Polk Company, Urban Statistical Division, Urban Information 
System Report, Dayton Urban Area; Fall: 1967. 
BiodeT Cities Survey. | | 
2>Communi ty Research, Inc., Employment and Education in the 
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20 


Dayton Metropoliten Area, February 1964. 
36dayton Public Schools, Department of Research. 


M.A.T. Survey. 
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38 payton Public Schools, Department of Research. 


INITIAL 


CONDITIONS 


INADEQUATE SERVICE 


Model Neighborhood residents identified the following initial 
conditions relating to inadequate service. 


ERVICE 


AP ete ee Ne i A 


SOC TAL 
uP 
Zs 


There is an inadequate provision of services to the 
Model Neighborhood toe meet the expressed needs of these 
individuals. The public assistance rate in West Dayton Is 
Five times that of Montgomery County. 


Individuals in the Model Neighborhood receiving public 
assistance expressed a desire for more reps to enable 
them to become independent through education, training and 
counseling. 

a. Child care services are needed to free mothers for 
pursuance of such activities. Of 91 persons canvassed, 


80 per cent would seek training and employment if. the. 


opportunity was available and child day-care services 
were adequate. 

b. Public assistance services, needed by the majority 
of individuals: living in the Mode Neighborhood, are only 
avatlable to certain recipients of categorical public 

assistance (Aid for the Aged, Aid for the Blind, Aid for 
the Disabled and Aid for Dependent Children. - Some! pro- 
grams exclude’ Aid: for Dependent Children recipients). 

Many of the Federal public assistance services 
(social services available under 1962 amandments to the 
soctal Security’ Taws Title -XTx healt th services; intermed- 
tate care facilities under Title XI and medical programs) 
cannot be applied to aid general relief recipients or 
applicants. 

Cae The food -stamp pregram is restrictive and unrealisti- 
cally expensive for peverty level people. Individuals 
are unable to purchase needed supplies, such as non- 
edible articles. Banks selling Stamps do not treat 
purchasers with the courtesy due a customer. 

There is only one bank in West Dayton to serve Model 
ood stamp purchasers. Banks sell, only 

per week. There are seven banks serving other 


INITIAL CONDITIONS - SERV ECE Z 


area residents, but 63 per cent of all food stamp: 
purchases in Dayton are made in West Dayton; this 
includes lower Dayton View and all areas west of 
Main Street. (See Table 6.) 

dz The following services have been identified as 
needed by many individuals living in the Model 
Neighborhood; a few of these services are presently 
avaitable to some public assistance reciptents. 

Service areas identified for extensive program 
development are: legal] assistance and legal] services, 
quality control review to guarantee compliance of 
agencies with the civil rights acts, planned parent- 
hood services, service to unmarried parents, service 
for adults who are incapable of handling financial and 
business affairs, consumer services (There are presently 
NO agencies conducting income management and consumer 
education in the Model Neighborhood.), health care for 
those who can't afford it, nursing home services, 
et cetera. Reauests for these social services have 
not been effectively met. 

e. Preventive legal service is not usually available 
to Black people because of discrimination, resulting 
in a lack of opportunity to acquire this service. 
Individuals from the Model Neighborhood have 
suffered because of inadequate legal representation 
and discriminatory law enforcement. A disproportionate 
number of Black citizens are arrested for so-called 
misdemeanors and therefore must encaye the services of - 
an attorney. Many Black individuals pay fines and 
court costs because of lack of knowledae of the law, and 
because of a lack of sufficient funds to employ counsel. 
Preventive leagal services are also needed by 
individuals living in the Model Netghborhood, because, 
“through lack of knowledge, professional counsel is not 
hired to protect riahts and interests of individuals 
when they are brought into court. Many wage garnishments 
and property repossessions could be effectively thwarted 
if adequate legal representation was made available. 
Some Black people's fears prevent *hem from hiring an 
attorney until it is too late for counsel to be. of .- 
meaningful assistance. 
The Service Sub-committee found that there are a 
insufficient number of lawyers providing leqal service 
to residents who have a low income. 
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37 Thera is a lack of qualified personnel to meet the social 
service needs of the Model Neighborhood (See Table I! for other 
details.). There are only 224 staff people in the county 
Welfare Department, including clerical personnel. Thirty-five 
per cent of a once staff of 10S is trained. There are 
seven paraprofessional welfare aids. An estimated 51.3 
per cent of all public assistance cases in Montgomery County 
as of January 1968 were located in West Dayton. 

a. Applicant intake appointments are presently eeneteied 
about one week from initial contact. The primary focus oe 
the application interview ts on eligibility. The Welfa 
Department assumes responsibility for referral te Riots 
agencies if it seems appropriate. When all factors of 
eligibility are available, an applicant may be placed on 
the proper program within 30 days of application. 

The normal monthly ftntake. for the department is 350 
plus. In July 1968, applicant contacts exceeded 450. 
Procedures are too long, entai] too much red tape and 
result in undue hardship and suffering. Specifically, 
agency appointment procedures, long waiting periods for 
service and lack of success in problem solving for persons 
needing services, were problems most often cited by 
individuals living in the Model Neighborhood. 

b. Model Neighborhood residents canvassed by the com- 
mittee perceived a critical lack of information resulting 
in inadequate services. Forty-six per cent of those | 
interviewed were unaware of health services available to 
them with a health card. Seventy-seven per cent were not 
advised of their legal and civil].rights under the public 
assistance proaram. Fifty-nine per cent indicated 
telephone calls were not returned. Ninety-seven pe 
of residents surveyed ¢ uh not Know how public assis 

. Orants ‘are determined. 

fe Individuals tn on Model Neighborhood feel that case 

work ecg Sas is offered on a limited and nonconstructive 
. basis, and high caseworker turnover contributes to unsatis- 
factory services. 


r cent 
tance 


up The problems of social functioning and financial need that 
are oe. in the Model Neighborhood are usually of urgent and 


immediate concern. Prompt attention and resolution is essential 
to prevent more concurrent crisis type problems from developing. 
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It is the opinion of the Social Service and Income 
Maintenance Sub-committee that agency acministrators are 
often racist and discriminatory in their attitude and 
treatment of Black personnel. Because of their discrimina~ 
tory hiring practices, they too often fail to include Black 
people of competency. Exploitation patterns are visible in 
personnel practices in terms of unequal pay, paternalistic 

"boss man'! ruling tactics, scapegoating, unjustifiable 
dismissals and black-listing of Black professionals who 
demand equal pay and personal and professional respect as 
individuals. Promotion and upgrading of Llack professionals 
is often based on their ability to accept contro] of their 
personal lives and to endure insults and supervision 
designed to keep them in their proper places: subordinate 


and “inferior 


HEALTH 
nes The health needs of individuals in the Model Neighborhood, 
especially as they relate to chronic health problems, are not 
being met. This is especially visible when compared to the 
degree in which health needs of the greater Dayton area 
residents are met. ! 
ae Medical and dental services available to individuals in 
the Model Neighborhood are seriously jnadeauate.? 
a. Only ten schoo] nurses serve 23 West Dayton schools. 
boat There are no Dental Clinic facilities in the Model 
Neighborhood. ® ; 
Coors Within the Model Neighborhood there are only three 
practicing deatists. con't 
ido The Health Component at the West Dayton Self-Relp 
Center is clearly inadequate to meet the needs of 
individuals residing in the area.°® 
es F tn 1966 infant mortality for the white race was 26 
per 1000 live births; for-non-white, 41 per 1000. In 
1967 figures were 21 per 1000 and 36 per 1000.9 
a. The followina are some of the service inadequacies which 


Model Neiahborhood residents -feel contribute to current 
community health problems: 
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Community hospitals historically have been unable to 
relate their health programs to the needs of Model Neigh- 
borhood residents, and as a result new health care service 
institutions are needed. 

The hos sti lity and suspicion qenerated toward community 
hospitals resulting from both alleqed and actual cases of 
discrimination in the area of medical care and employment 
is legitimate. 

The lack of visible involvement by community hospitals 
in programs oriented toward the poor, even though the need 
has obviously existed, has reinforced the negativism of 
Model Neighborhood individuals. 

The clinical programs provided by hospitals are’ 
conducted at times and at locations which make it difficult, 
if not impossible, for Model Neighborhood residents to 
participate. 

Hospital personnel tend to render treatment in a manner 
which is fmpersonal, inefficient and dearading. 

Entry into the total clinical system has never been 
clearly defined, and as a result there appears to be dup~ 
lication of ay red tape, and confusion in the intake 
process: ie, : 

Identification with and rapport between residents and 
Black professionals isvdifficult to establish because of 
the relatively small number of Black physicians and 
dentists living and practicing within the Model Neiahbor- 
hood. 

“Communi ty health programs have been either nonexistant 
or limited in scope because the appropriate agencies have 
not taken the responsibility for initiating them. 

Community hospitals have traditionally recruited a 
relatively smal] number of Black peenple for training tn’ 
various professional and paraprofessional health careers. 

There is a lack of hospital-sanctioned paraprofessional 
personnel in the Model Neighborhood visible and operational 
in stressing the importance of health in the Model Neiahbor- 
hood. | 
There is no single location within the Model pear oe 
from which referrals can be made es to hospital employmen 
and training programs for health manpower, where decuion 
can be provided for clinical services in the community, and 

where complaints can be heard and properly channeled. 

The inability to pay, the lack of knowledae as to 
ava Wisla ds services, and the loss of pride involved with 

-e considered to be arity" clinic visits @ 
feo inhtbitina factors for the individual in-utilizing 
@} 


existina hospital services. ; 
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m. A BvEt ame c fee scale for Mode} Neighborhood 
residents is necessary to insure adequate clinical 
services. 


d, Health institutions fn many cases have not: 
a. Done as much as possible to assure the acceptability 
of health care to Model Neighborhood residents. Al] 
recipients of eats services must sense that they. are 


beina treated as individuals, not as numbers. 


ey Involved Model Neighborhood residents in the planning 
and development of programs. and projects related to this 
segment of the community. 

on Made health services completely available to Model 
Neighborhood residents, not only in te rms ot entry. into 


Te system, but also at accessible locations and at hours 
convenient to area residents. j 
te Provided comprehensive health services to the Model 
. Neighborhood population, including the full range of 
preventive, diagnostic, therapeutic, and rehabilitative 
services. 

é. Emphasized the advantages of continuity of care which 
can be provided if the same physician or physicia 2n~ team 
sees a patient on all or most of his visits over a reason- 
able period of time. 

ie Developed an equitable financial approach whereby 
Model Neighborhood recipients of services can pay to some 
extent for services received. 

iy Assumed the responsibility for the coordinati ion ona 

clinical services, specifically a determination of the 
functional relationships between different speci jality 
clinics, to minimize the logistics problem associated with 
multi-clinic referrals. 

h. Encouraged the intearation of medical care, not only 

ve" ™ in terms of Black and white, but also integration of the 
poor with the rest of the community. The concept of 
“separate but equal’! does not provide qood health care 

in Actively recruited potentially qualified Mode] 
Neiahborhood residents for training in various parapro~ 
fessional health careers. 


hee . Provided sufficient or meaningful information. related 
to mental health and mental retardation activities in the 
Model Neighborhood. . 

k. Worked as Le eeey together as possible. There has been 
some duplication of Ie rt and confusion as to function, 
with the end result bei uncertainty and frustration amon 
Model Neighborhood Bae . 
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Lr Provided a realistic mechanism for the attitudes of 
'. the poor to be heard in the institution, or the attitudes 
of the institution to be heard in the community..: 


m, Stressed the accessibility of health services to the 

| Model Netghborhood community. 

Ac Focused specifically on the need for improving health 
services in the Model Neighborhood. 

oO. Been able to determine a realistic relationsh 


between expressed Model Neighborhood wants and professton- 
ally perceived needs for services. 


Ds Considered the role of health education to be a prime 
responsibility of their agencies. 

oy Encouraged their medical staffs to take an active 
role in the community in which they wish to serve. 

ee Provided Model Neighborhood residents an opportunity 


to serve as representatives of the health institution 
within the community. 


Sa Provided mental health services which were readily 
available to Model Neighborhood residents. 
ee Providea mental retardation facilities includina 
ilities located 
t 


classrooms, workshops and residential fa 
in West Da ay ton and, more specifically, | 
Neighborhood. 


n the Hodel 


TRANSPORTATION 


le - Traffic movement is a crucial problem in the Model __. 
Neighborhood. The most critical circulation problem is north- 
south traffic movement. Broadway Street is the only street 
in the Model Neighborhood which extends, uninterrupted, from 
the northern boundary to the southern boundary. Major’! east- 

_ west traffic carriers include Third Street. Germantown Street 

now deadends as a result of Interstate 75. Stewart Street 
needs substantial upgrading to carry projected volumes. 


yas The expressway: system as planned for the Model Neighbor- 
hood will have a one mpact. 

Some of the most serious problems confronting the Model 
Neighborhood are those elements of the proposed eceee 
system that will traverse the area. The system has been 

\. 


CS 
=the 


planned for some five years and casts a nie of uncertainty 
over the neignborhood, [In addition, the lack of sensitivity 

? . wae 2 . Sof - — Sek te fe, Ny og “cor Ah es ar A By 
to neighborhood considerations in the planning of Interstate 7: 


‘in West Dayton has built up resentment against the expressway 
program. ' ‘ 
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The three elements of the system, including Route 35, the 
Parker: Connector, and the Wolf Creek Expressway; will cordon 
off a portion of the Model Neighborhood. No local access to 
the expressway ts provided. It will cause further interruption 
of traffic movement in the Model Neighborhood. Finally, the 
Wolf Creek and Parker Connector alone will remove approximately 
600 housing units. 


Y 


ae Bus service does not meet the needs of the residents. 
a. The 1960 census reveals that 30 per cent of the 


individuals in the Model Neighbortood rode the bus to work 
as opposed to only 18 per cent in the remainder of the 


city. 10 ; 7 

In addition, the 1960 census showed that 36.5 per 
cent of the Model Neighborhood households did not have a 
car available, while in the remainder of the city 17.5 


I! Se 
. 


per: cent households did not have a car. These statistics 
demonstrate a greater dependence on mass transit in the 
Model Neiahborhood. 

, Because of the location of various services and 
facilities, existing bus routes are inadequate to serve 
the .transportation needs of Model Neighborhood residents. 
Two major qovernment employers, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base and the Defense Electronic Supply Center, as 
well as major private employers, are not accessihle to 
West Siders by bus. In addition, such services as the 
Ohio State Bureau of Employment Services, the University 
of Dayton, Saint Elizabeth Hospital, amona others, are 
not accessible by public transit without considerable 
inconvenience. 


b 


PARKS AND RECREATIO 


be There is inadequate staff for recreation procrams, both 
public and private, in the Model Neighborhood. 
a. Linden Center has three full time and five part time 
staff people. Three of the six small parks and playarounds 
in the Model Neighborhood are staifed by eight staff 


“persons, The figures listed below are for private centers, 
their. star? and services. 


(3 
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Boys' Club West--four full-time staff--served 1,080 
geprtre . 
Wesley Center--two full-time staff--(not surveyed) . 
Dakota Street Center--one part-time staff-- (not 
surveyed). 
Edgemont. Center--one ‘part- time staff--(not surveyed) . ti 
a in a sample of one-third of the Model Neighborhood 
population, it was discovered that 50.2 per cent are age 
20 or under. This statistic clearly demonstrates the nead 
for programs geared to the needs of the youth of the Mode] 
Neighborhood with adequate staff and: facilities. 
ae There is a general lack of staff to supervise week- 
end programs, summer recreation programs and for centers, 
parks, and playqrounds. Only limited supervision for 
special eg Pena programs is available; there is a lack 
of trained Letcee ation personne] eect the Mode] 
Neighborhood. 
ane Recre A nets i pak ae receive menial wages for their 
services, and endure undesirable working conditions. 
These conditions, caused ey overcrowding of limited faci}- 
ities, tax the ability of the staff to perform effectively. 
Discipline problems ect eee people from accepting jobs 
in recreation work. There are only a few men employed in 
recreation programs in the Model Neiahborhood. 


Six small parks and playgrounds, totalina less than 31 
acres, serve the individuals living in the Model Neiahborhood. 
One public recreation center, Linden, one neighborhood pool 
(six feet fn depth) at Burkham Park, and no community pool 
(that ‘iss ne which ts at lpast 12 feet in depth), serve the 
total Model Neighborhood population. Linden has one public 
indoor pool. Two private indoor pools serve the Mode | Neigh- 


‘“borhood at Boys’ Club West and the YMCA. 


Six private recreation centers serve the Model Neighbor- 
hood (See list ahove, INAPEQUATE SERVICE: Parks and Recreation- 
l.a.) but two, Edqemont-Center and Dakota Street Center, are 
completely inadequate. (Also see EXCLUSION: Parks and Recre- 
atl ennaiceesn eae. ; 


Equipment at recreation centers and at playground is in bad 
need of repair, according to on-site inspections by the Parks 
and Recreation Sub-committee. Damage to facilities and equip 
ment due to the lack of supervision of recreation facilities i 


a bi 
yt iba Totese as - : : Benen ne hadi tA acpat i ' 
botn pubplitc and Df ivate agencies serving the Mode | Netqhborhood 
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CONDITIONS. | SERVICE-10 


(See discussion in INADEQUATE SERVICE: Parks and Recreation- 
l.c., I.d.) makes proper maintenance impossible. Equipment 
is not effectively updated. 


Present parks, playgrounds, and centers are not maintained 
properly by the City of Dayton. Few parks and playgrounds have 
lights for night time use. 


The city's programs for constructing supplemental 
recreation centers and pools have not progressed with the 
demands of the Model Neighborhood area. The present 
facilities are critically inadequate. 

a, Wesley Center has only internal facilities. The YMCA 
game rooms are too small. MCA gym and qame rooms . 
can only accommodate a few boys at one time. At both 
Edgemont and Dakota Street Centers there are no outside 
Facilities or play areas. bee Dakota Street building is 
dilapidated and not large enough to carry out wholesome 
recreation activities. Edge ha Center is) also tea small. 
Equipment and facilities throughout the Medel Meighborhood 
are too limited to accommodate the numbers of younasters 
who should be serviced. ; 


not been in keeping with the demand for service or with the 
area's needs. Only one parcel of land, located east-of 
Roosevelt High School, has been acquired by the city for 
additione] recreation in the Model Neighborhood. Land acqui- 
sition for other programs, such as Urban Renewal, has an 
unwarranted higher priority than recreation programs. The 
Parks anda Recreation Sub-committee found that funding resources 
both for land acquisition and for recreation programs have not 
been sufficiently developed to meet the needs of the Model 
Nefahborkood, . 


Land acquisition by the city for parks and playgrounds has 
vi 


Limited and poor programming mean that recreational 
facilities do not serve the Model Nei ghborhood population 
ae ctively. For ue the limited hours of operation of 
the Linden Center are: Monday through Friday, |] p.m. to 10 
O.M.¢ Saturday, G a.m. ta G:30 p.m. Only three of six parks 
and playcrounds in the Model Neighborhood are supervised. 
Programs are geared to ages 5-12, but it is clear that 
recreational activities are needed hy the whole age range of 
the Model Meighborhood population. 


INITIAL CONDITIONS SEP Ge ee 


O. Limited programming of school facilities is related to a 
lack of funds, staff, and supervision. From the ten hich 
schools, elementary schools, and parochial schools in the 

Model Neighborhood, only four playqrounds: at Grace A. Greene, 
MacFarland, Weaver, and Whittier: are used for recreation 
programs te any degree. No school gyms in the Model Neigh- 
borhood are adequately programmed for recreation by the board 

“of education and the City of Dayton. 

a. Four school gyms, at Dunbar, Grace A. Greene, 
MacFarland, and Roosevelt, and three multi-purpose rooms, 
at Edison, Weaver, and Whittier, in the Model Neighbor- 

hood are not programmed for recreation. School facilities 
do not remain open after regular hours for recreational 
purposes, and school buildings are not proarammed for 
recreational activities; the schools also lack equipment.!9 


oe Transportation services in the Model Neighborhood to 
existing recreation facilities and programs are inadequate. 
Public transportation in the area runs east and west but not 
north and south. The attached maps (See Maps 2-3) show how 
difficult this makes moving about in the Model Neighborhood. 
For a person living at Third and Woodward Avenue to ride 
public transportation to the DeSoto Bass Courts Playground 
would require a ride east on Third Street to the downtown 
area, south to Washington Street, and west on Washinaton 
Street to Germantown Street. 
Model Neighborhood residents lack funds to secure emiene 
means of transportation so that-public transportation i 
only available service.- The Public Transit eae states 
that expanded service would not be profitable. The limited 
number of recreational facilities means that they are not 
within walking distance for most Model Neighborhood residents 
‘(See Maps 2-3.). 
The city's summer busing proaram, op 
pool, is on a first come-first serve basis; when the bus is 
full those left on the corner wait for an hour. The Parks 
and. Recreation Sub-committee found this program inexcusably 
ineffective. Private agency busing is hot coordinated in the 
Model Neighborhood. 


ratina to the Mallory 


cs . 


Hate ' Because of the frequent tardiness of the qovernmental] 
process, supplemental funds earmarked for recreation are often 
received too late to assure thorough plannina of new programs. 


} 
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When funds are recetved they are often very limited. 
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There is little joint or long range planning and communica- 
tion between public and private recreation agencies in the Model 
Neighborhood. There is no joint planning between the board of 
education and the city on the use of school facilities for 
recreational programs in the Model Neighborhood. 

This lack of planning has meant, among other things, that 
there is presently little unused land for recreation program 
development in the Model Neighborhood. Business and industry 
limits the available land. Proposed zoning for the Model 
Neighborhood is largely for business and industry, further 
limiting the possibility for future open space. 


CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


squacies contribute to the criminal justice problems 


Service inade 
of the Mode! Neighborhood. 


Governmental agencies, such as schools, police, and social 
service agencies, have little awareness of the needs and culture 
of the Black community. This greatly reduces their effectiveness 
in dealing with problems of crime and juvenile delinauency among 
Blacks. Aaency personnel do not understand the differences in_ 
language, behavior patterns, and economic conditions in the 
Model Neiaghborhood. . ) 


Mental health problems are rarely detected; consequently, 
such problems are not being corrected because of a lack of 


facilities and personnel.*° 


2 


At present there is no effective rehabilitation proaram 
directed towards solving the problem of public drunkness. 
The police aet drunks off the streets, throw them in the tank, 
and release them when sober. Offenders are often arrested on 
the same charge many, many times. 


‘The rate of recidivism in the Model .Netahborhood is one 
of the hiahest in the city. Those Model WN 
i 


. . . be e fe Th * a ane z va 
detained in institutions are not rehab 5200 
juveniles detained by the Kontaomery ee Juvenile Court in 


1967, 657 had been detained in a previous year or had been 
ier ere ; mn f a Ane aie et aie) Fy. 
admitted more than once in 1967.2! 
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6, 


Police service to the area fails to prevent crimes. 
According to police statistics, 44 per cent of all vilent 
crimes in the City of Dayton occur in the Model Neighborhood, 


Sixty per cent of these violent crimes are committed by 


: pemaaet The rate of auto thefts has increased 63 per cent 
for the first six months of 1968, 22. 

The crime rate in the Model Neighborhood has increased 
sharply in the past year. The small number of police officers 
assigned to the area pea tae no effective mabe deterrent. 
Police officers are rarely seen around trouble areas. 


When police are called, there is often a lona delay before 
they respond. A non- Bette gy complaint may take up to an 
hour or more to be relayed to a patrol car. The delay in 
property loss complaints is seldom less than ten minutes on 
holidays and weekends. . 


a. There are only 24 Black officers on the city police 
forcevor 4I7; 

B. The. limited number of police officers spend most of 
their time answering calls, leaving little or no time for 
crime prevention activities. 

Gc, The present oe merit system discourages preven- 
tive law enforcement from being practiced. 

cae The entire Department of Police is understaffed. City 
resources are limited so that more police officers cannot 
be hired. Police officers must perform a wide variety of 


general services which take up their time. For years, the 
police department has used officers-in jobs that could be’ 
filled by civilians, thus facilitating the release of- 
more officers for street duty. 


The Civil Service Commi ss ston and the Deparunend of; Police 


work against the interests of the individuals living in the 


Model Neighborhood because the system discourages promotion” 
of Black officers: the highest ranking Black officer is a 
sergeant with 27 years of service. Job requirements are often 
too stringent to allow the qualification of Blacks who have 
suffered from inadequate education and health care services. 
Many o1 these job qualifications are unrealistic when examined 
in light of the actual demands of the policeman's job. 


INITIAL CONDITIONS SERVICE<4% 


o. The juvenile criminal justice system is archaic, over- 
burdened, and slow moving. Only a few cases receive any 
follow-up. The system has little or no concern for jadapting 
the process to fit the offender's background and culture. 
Police officers are not specifically trained to deal with 
juvenile offenders, The Department of Police has cut its 
juvenile squad in half as of October 1965. 


5. The number of crimes solved by the police in the Model 
Neighborhood is small; this seems to further encourage extra~ 
legal means of gaining a livelihood, | 


Ge The correctional process often does not provide ‘for 
rehabilitation in preparation for an individual's return to 
society. Personnel are mainly custodial, with few training 
programs and little counseling service available to prisoners. 
All types of offenders are thrown together in correctional 
institutions; thus, instead of providina correctional 
education, these institutions actually provide educations in 
crime. j 


ie Juvenile offenders processed by the juvenile criminal 
justice system receive no effective correctional influence to 
deter them from committing further violations at a later date. 


izes Racist attitudes on the part of some agency personnel 
exist due, perhaps, to a lack of substantial in-service train- 


ing programs to acquaint staff with Biack community organization, 
culture, problems,.and values. Police personnel receive .little 
training in the complex areas of psychology. and socioloay 
needed to deal with the delicate problems they confront daily. 


Hew 
ia As judges and-the-public become disenchanted with the 
effectiveness of our correctional system, more emphasis is 
placed on an already overburdened and inadequate parole system. 


EDUCATION 


Le The educational services. provided to the Mocel 
are inadequate to meet the needs of the community w 
to the services proviced to the greater Dayton area. Although 
f the 
3. | 
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The ‘evel of academic performance, as normally measured 


in achievement, attendance, drop outs, and number of students 
entering college, is gs in the Model Neigh borhood than in 
the greater Dayton area.4 


a. 


1s, 


Use of a standardized curriculum for all students 
throughout the Dayton area cannot offer an adequate solu- 
tion to the unique educational problems found in the Model 
Neighborhood schools. The curriculum for the Medel Neigh- 
borhood schools has, for the most part, been a standard 
version of that us ed in the Dayton educational system. 
Consequently, it has frequently been tmpractical, irrele- 
vant, and unchal lenging in light of the Model Neighborhood 
communi ty environment with its restricted opportunities 
for experience, its emphasis of basic needs and necessities, 
and its promise of only limited future Woport omnis 

There has been, until the -last year or two, a paucity 
of reading material reflecting true Black history within 
the story of American history, the usual aross distortions 
of the roots of Afro~American culture, and a failure to 
depict the interracial makeup of current siete life. 

Among the problems in the Model Nefiahborhood schools 
is the inability of the student to alfan me oe and 


objectives with those of .the school. He cannot see how 


the prescribed curriculum will help him improve his life 
or reach his current qoals. ; - 
The school fails to provide him with realistic and 
motivating programs which would encourage him to adjust to 
the educational environment. The approach of aiving the 


“Students the same basic curriculum, only in some cases in 


a watered-down manner, turns off and turns out too many 
ghetto high school youngsters. 
The relative non-availability of pre-school procrams | 
for chiidren ages three and four is apparent in the Model 
Neighborhood community, especially in liaht of the programs 
ailable. to children living in the greater Dayton area.“? 
Too few students from the Model Neighborhood comnlete 
hiah school and progress to collesce level work (17 per cent 
apply to college, but only 7.3 per cent attend) when com- 
pared to students comina from schowls throughout the- 
aqreater Dayton area (30 per cent attend colleqe) 4” 
Evidence indicates that achievement rates in the 
Model Neighborhood schools decline after the fourth crade, 
as compared to the achievement rates of students within 
the areater Dayton area schools .4/ 
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The drop out rate in the Model Neighborhood high 


.sc.ools is very high when compared to the drop out rate 


in schools in the greater Dayton area. Mode] Netahborhood 
schools lose too many students, via the drop out route, 
before completion of high school. 


(1) In the lowest income areas of Dayton, 50.3 ner 
cent of the adults at the 24 year and eee age level 


have had no high school training compared with 39.° 
per cent of the total population. Only 26.4 per cent 
of the adults at the age level of 2h years or above 
have completed a hich school education, compared with 
45.5 per cent from the tota} metropolitan area and 
38.2 per cent oo Dayton proper 29 

; Enrollment figures by land leve] indicate that 
only 50 per cent of the Model Neighborhood: children 
who enter the first grade will ever reach the twelfth 
grade. Poor attendance patterns: in the schools of 
the Model Heighborhood is general, but particularly 
true in the hich schools. 29 
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(3) ' The high school drop out rate in the Model 
herstee Ross exceeds the average dron out rate for 


the city, 8.8 per cent, and the national drop out 


rate, which is 7 per cent. The two high schools in 

the Hodel Neighborhood have had drop out rates of 

9.6 per cent and 17.3 per cent. Roughly 5090 

students were dumped onto the streets of Dayton last 

year via the high school drop out route.39 

Attendance rates in the Model- Neighborhood schools 
are lower in comparison to the attendance rates of schools 
in the creater Dayton area ae 3 
(1) Attendance in the eight Model Neighborhood 

elementary schools ranges from a per cent to 

95.6 per cent; the mean for attendance rates ‘is 

31 per pentose 

There is a shortage of specialized services in the’ Model 
Netghborhood schools when compared to’ services offered in 
the schools in the greater Dayton area. 

Guidance and counseling services are inadequate to meet 
the needs of students in the Model Neighborhood schools, 
especially when compared to Phese services as they are 
found itn the schools in the greater Dayton area. 

(1) Present ratio at the high school level is 357 

Students to one selor. Current counselor load 

at the a ey ae han ranaes from 575 to |} to 
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A. Problem discussion 


This demonstration project will seek to turn around and prevent the further 
A Soepmetd, Cate ey 


growth of negative social SASS AAS IR oi attend or cause destructive and delinquent 


ot 
behaviors and the cea es of individual and community development, the manifestation 
; eres) LECT): Lede ys 
and results of which are Pay is. (and-susceptible to educational efforts) in 
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oss 


the ten/ Dayton Model Cities cenbores eiehe of which are elementary, two secondary. 
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Cettain-seeio-economic realities constitute a»negat ve. Seo dtandnakeGaen mess 


out of which the attitudes and behaviors of school children are produced. 


1. 88% of the Model Cities Target are population (total 35,088) is non-white - 

2. 32% of Target area families have incomes under $3,000. 

3. 53% of persons 25 years and older have 8 years or less of education - 

4. 35% of persons 18 years and younger reside in homes with only one parent 
or adult as head of household, 

5. 60% of occupied dwellings are renter occupied, 

6. 30% of housing is classified as deteriorating or dilapidated. 

7. Unemployment rate for non-white (city wide) is 14% compared to 2.2% for 
the city as a whole. 


8. Public assistence rate per 1000 population is 133.73 (March, 1968)- 

9. More property is reported s stolen or destroyed through criminal action in 
the Model Cities neighborhoods than in any other area of the: city; 33% of 
all burglaries; 21% of all grand larcenies; 27% of all petty larcenies; 36% 
of all auto thefts; and 25% of all malicious destruction of property (fipst 


6 months of 1968 report), 


Environmental factors are reflected in problems and behaviors present in s< chocl 
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age populations which become the inheritance of the SGI Mee be suffered, dealt with 
inadequately or confronted in a comprehensive program, depending upon the degree of 
understanding of causes and conditions by professionali staff, their will and daring 

to tindertake solutions and the adequacy of manpower. In the year 1967, 356 elementary 
school. Se Ge elementary school giris, 558 high school males and 96 high schceol 
females from Model Cities area were delinquency referrals. In 1967-68, over 50C 
students dropped out of Dayton city schools. Roosevelt High School had the highest 
dropout rate 47.1%; Dunbar, the second Model City High School had a'9% rate. Other 


anti-social, destructive and self- defeating behaviors which trace back to negative 


attitudes are window breakage and other vandalism: lew achievement levels; damage te 
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activity in productive school and community projects. 
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The purpose of the project will be to reduce the incidence of delinquency by 
bringing about changes in the attitudes of pupils through the development of pupil- 
counsellor relationships and activities which will lead to the formation and holding 
of new goals, self-images and expectations of both self and the outside world of 
community and opportunity. 

B. Hypothesis: Upper level college students in sufficient numbers and adequately 
CARE ASPIRATIONS 17D 
prepared and motivated by virtue Oe (ocak field studies ean be an influential counsel- 
A 
ling and educational force to reduce significantly the incidence in school children 
of negative social attitudes and destructive behaviors and to bring about a total 
upgrading of overall educational quality and productivity within the schools aaa 
College  Shodwts Sauipe iB Se on Sl aR 
community. 

Assumptions: 1. Although schools do not necessarily produce negative anti- 
tara social attitudes, the responsibility for dealing with them 
_. as part of the total educational condition can not be avoided. 
L ~ 2. Schools have been and are (generally) inadequately prepared 


with staff and imaginative programs to work at solving problems 
steming from deleterious environmental conditioning, and from 


pa, bay OTK n: : 
geqowerp Gr oer consequent anti-social, negative attitudes and motivations. 
“af - Problem children who comprise the delinquency-tending group- 
og tie ing can be influenced by school personnel to engage in productive 


and self-realizing behaviors which are counter in direction and 
reward expectations from present and past home-and—neighborhood 

_.. influences, conditions and cues to operation and survival. 

4. College students, by virtue of age, vitality, ability to manifest 

real caring, imagination in activity suggestions and a capacity 

to listen are well suited to work with the young students, pre- 
adolescent and teenage, those most prone to slippage into self- 
defeating and destructive social attitudes and behaviors. 

5. The college students, as they discover and define negative home 
and environmental factors which cause or tend to perpetuate 
adverse student patterns, can help produce changes in parents, 
neighborhood environments, social agency programs and such com- 
munity forces as the police so as to realize a general amelio- 
ration of community conditions which push children into negative 
attitudes and delinquent behaviors. 


—" 


C. Program Content and Organization 


Twenty four junior and senior students, Central State University majors in 
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sociology or in the social welfare curriculum, will be assigned to a field practice 
year as counsellor assistants in the following Dayton Model Cities Schools: 


Number of 
College Students 


Roosevelt High School 
Dunbar High School 

Louise Troy Elementary 
Miami Chapel Elementary 
Whittier Elementary 

Irving Elementary 

Weaver Elementary 
MacFarlane Elementary 
Grace E. Greene Elementary 
Edison Elementary 


NUNN NNN N HD & & 


Total number of College 
Students 24 


The college student counsellors will, in most cases, be assigned to the counselling 
and guidance specialist or school psychologist. The student will receive assignments, 
general supervision and petit evaluation’ from the school principals and Central State 
University faculty. (See below for college study courses to be taken during the field 
practice year). The Central State faculty will appoint a special Project Coordinator 
to arrange for school assignments, to work with school officials and college students 
in time and effort scheduling, to prepare the college students to assume their educational- 
counselling roles and ESC CaO and the college students to develop a full and 

B) 
productive functioning of the program plan. The Project Coordinator is likely to be 
an Antioch~Putney graduate student, a 1969 sociology graduate from Central State who 
will coordinate and supervise the demonstration project to fulfill the Antioch-Putney 
M.A.T. degree requirement of a year-long internship connected with academic study in 
social science and education. 

Each college counsellor will have a variety of responsibilities and opportunities 
to work with pupils. Each will function as a counsellor: to individual persons, as 
group discussion and project leader, as case worker, on occasion as a tutor and as a 


researcher. Group sessions with school students will provide an exercise of skills 


and further experience in guided group interactions, providing group members a chance 
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to express and cndererandieen nested feelings, hostilities and generalized attitudes, 
their root causes and an examination of consequences. Tape recordings will be used 
for later group review of statement positions, communication effect, voice and speech 
sound and as aE material for continuing consideration of group questions and issues. 
Films and other audio visual devices will be employed with pupil groups. A speaker's 
roster of other college students, high school students and young adults will be developed, 
PEARS TINO ee ark Qa 
consisting of those who are active leaders and performers-of-sueccess-patterns. who can 
speak convincingly of payoffs which can come from believing, aspiring and working hard 
to achieve self-determined goals. This feature of the outside speaker and group dis- 
cussion participants will be part of dfornat which will include frequent social events, 
-parties, movies, plays, musicals, dinners and picnics. 

College counsellors will receive referals for individual counselling and for group 
participation from school staff counsellors, teachers and principals. Out of their 
work with pupils will come the Ac et arrangements for home visitations, for talks 

flac e€ 
and discussions with groups ph taaetaie citizens, teachers and other interested aduit 
bodies. Early in the program, the college counsellors will develop regular contacts 
with group workers, recreational and activity leaders at community centers, YHG#-'s, 


-¥WCAts; boys clubs and other social agencies to familiarize the youth workers with 


the demonstration project purposes and to enlist the addition of their power toward 


F. c eb as 5 Ws Peete: chw~ 4 anil Lew! C7 G ee . 
realizing project goals. “Quickly, such collaborations will focus on individual cases. 


The counsellors work will also bring about more adequate referral of pupils to medical, 
dental, psychological and other special services. 

The development of activity programs which are suitable and offer a challenge to 
behavior turnaround will be an important part of the counsellor responsibilities. The 
schools will need to adopt a flexibility in daily class scheduling to permit weekly or 
even more frequent occurrence of in-school activities which will.offer outlets for 
expression and changed patterns of behavior, expectations and experience rewards. 

In school pupil projects can include: 


3. Purposeful outside visits to cultural events, musefum, community facilities 
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ie> Development of subjects for study, acquisition of materials and learning déviees 
2.8. Student group invitations to speakers on selected topics aul <a. 
4, Community evaluation’studies - of neighborhoods, sections, entire CLLY. 
a School program evaluations 
6.7 Journal.~ newspaper or magazine production - 
#2 Photography and film making- 
6.1 Music and drama productions - training in radio and television productions. 
O/> Arts and crafts construction- 
405. Current events discussions . 
11. Tutoring assistance to younger children by older pupils. 
12. Work assignments - library, audio--visual operation, -pre-school-centers,—kindergarter 
administrative officers, teacher-aids. cy. prencdirtieeutnyg aul hurdveebia Ag 
Mtchir tides. Y 
Out of school afternoon, weekend and summer projects can be more continuous in such 
things as: 


ae é a JER) 22, SKS, 7 tee 
1. Cleanup and beautification —.?<c#irf mirabhuttcact tt BEE 


1 
2. Regular services to ill and aged , A) Mrubcapyed , 

3. Group tutoring and recreational activities for younger children by older children 
4, Work assignments at day care centers, recreational parks, hospitals, community 


centers aod Cle bins ote st Y¥< LY yer Aras 
5. Development ‘of a recreational center fey Your placuirie 
6 e Away from home camp-outs fc VEE “lic ; RAW el a a be /os LOS akon chy S pate Lolicrs Gu A 


College student counsellors will be required to keep detailed interview, observation- 
al and progress records, on individual cases, on groups and on their particular section 
of the total problem, consisting as it will of many children, some home situations and 
parents, environmental conditions and other perpectives. Careful, efficient record 


keeping will be important to serve as one basis for overall project evaluation. 
panke, Co Ka Oentip 4 ta. Prrpet Corrie, 
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The college arian eee have their own self-directed weekly seminar, located 


in the Model Cities school RAS Ace achieve progress report and program development 
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purposes deriving from the exchange of experience reporting and workshop-style-pian- 
ee re 
fulo. LAT - teheliivg, frites vA iey as 
ning and detailing. The students will make their own arrangements for in-group leader- 


s } + 
ef fe 


heat Fac formats and for consultation with outside college“and community 

advisors and lecturers. Accessible will be area college and university faculty, social 
vagency personnel, police administration and.other. city government staff, public school 
administrators and teachers. The sharing of erent will include mutual assistance 


in devising and refining research subjects, methodologies and data gathering. 
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Each college student, or approved small sub-group, will engage in a research study in 


the area of negative attitudes toward learning, self development and social responsi- 
bilities. Research proposals will be evaluated and assisted to final design by Central 
State University faculty. Execution will be individual or team efforts, depending upon 
subject scope, time required to gather data and suitability for breakdown into sub-tasks 
for project management. Student interest deriving from their social science background 
and from their instruction in Methodology of Social Research combined with research 
needs expressed by the college faculty, school administration and teachers will 
determine subjects for study but the following are suggestive of likely investigations: 


1. {Depth studies into the realities of anti-social attitudes and delinquency, 
Self-image compositions related to patterns of anti-social attitudes and behavior. 

2. Profiles of negative attitudes and correlated perceptions of life opportunities - 

3. Community needs and deficiencies as revealed by patterg’of delinquency 

4. Need for modified and innovative school curricula and program , 

3. Effect of new programs of encouraging counselling and activity opportunities 
on school performance. 

6. Perceptions of teachers and other professional staff by pupils with negative 
attitudes and delinquency tendencies. 

7. Patterns of parental encouragement, pressure and discipline toward acceptable 
and exemplary behavior in relationship to school performance and attitude 
formation.- He 

8. Effect of female dominated home on attitudes and behavior-differences, if any , 
on male and female children. 


An Advisory Council will participate in the demonstration project to receive pro- 
gress reports and to assist the Central State University faculty and the school 
principals in a general, continuous evaluation of significance and effectiveness. Any 
problems deriving from system structure and rigidities, lack of sufficient incorporation 
of the college counsellor function into the total educational effort, or confusions 
and inefficiencies on the part of the college students can be brought to light for 
discussion and action. The Advisory Council will be composed of one or two represen- 
tatives from each of the following interested resources: 

Model Cities Planning Council : 
Neighborhood School :Councils .(Community Adults } 
Dayton Public School Board and Administration 
S-G.OcP ok. : 


Police Advisery Council 
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Central State University (1 faculty, 1 student) 
High School Student leader ({ j s i) 


The Advisory Council will hold regular monthly meetings, or more frequently, 
under the leadership of an elected chairman. 

The demonstration rotene will be an important educational internship year for 
Cbétral State University students, connected with advanced course work in their major 
fields of sociology and social welfare. Students will bring to the experience assign- 
ment a basic knowledge of human growth and development, interviewing and recording 
and will addduring the year, in quarter sequences, credit hours for the following 
courses’ 12 university credits may be taken during each of the fall, winter and 
spring quarters; 6 credits will be earned during the summer quarter. Courses will 
be taught in the evening hours. Students will live in the Dayton Model Cities area 


and will travel to and from the Central State campus twice each week, by personal car. 


Courses to be Offered Quarter Credit Hours 
Juvenile Delinquence Fall 3 
Methodology of Social Research Fall, Winter, Spring 9 
Community Participation Fall 3 
Probation and Parole Winter 3 
Urban Sociology Winter 3 
Prevention of Delinquency & Crime Spring 3 
Social Problems Spring 3 
Seminar - School and Community Summer 3 
Seminar - Sociology of Low Income Groups Summer 3 
Electives Fall, Winter, Spring 9 


Those college students enrolled in the social welfare curriculum will earn 15 credit 
hours per quarter for full time supervised field placement. 

Students will be paid $80/wk for a 40 hour week and will receive reimbursement 
for travel Berueen Dayton and Central State University for class attendance. Six 
vehicles, accomodating 24 students, traveling 40 miles round trip twice a week each, 
will amount to 480 vehicle miles per week. 
D. “Resources available to the project: 

Resources were suggested somemia in the discussion of the Advisory Council. The 
‘ following organization's, agencies and persons will contribute to or participate in 


the project in the ways indicated in the right-hand column: 
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3. 


4. 


7. 


Advisory Council 


Central State University 
; Faculty 
by. Guanes Che te pir low, 


Central State University 


Proj ect Coordinator ( MAT. 
ate UATE STeaENi 


(MAR- graduate student) 


Police Assistance Council 

Mr. Roger Prear - Chairman 
Model Cities Council 

Mr. Lawrence Nelson - Editor 
Ghetto News 

Mr. Dolphin Alphabel - ACTION 


Nrs. Lillian Head Ciuts)) 


Model Cities Planning Council 


Mrs. Fannie Cooley 
Mr. Willie Mills 
‘1 Laura Long 
Nr. John Harrison 


SCOPE 
Mr. George Cooper - President 
Mr. James McGee - Dayton City 
Commission 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson - 
Chairman, Association of 


Welfare Rights Organization 
Mrs. Martha Carson - Archdiocese 


Commission on Poverty 


Board of Education and 


Central “School Administration 
Dr. Jeptha Carrell - Board Member 


Mr. Walter Martin - " 

Rev. Gordon Price - " 

Mrs. Nellie Macklin- Supr. 
Breakfast Project 


Mr. John Nealon - Neighborhood 


Youth Corps 


(spsce) 


Program Contribution 
-Continuous evaluation, program development 
recommendations 


eCourse offerings, project supervision & guidance 
-Representation on Advisory Council 


-Project supervision, program development, 
college student seminar leadership. 

Coordination of all project tasks and college 

student performances. 

.Representation on Advisory Council 

-Discussions with college counsellors in seminar 
and work shop sessions 

Presentations and discussions with school pupils 

-Assist in development of pupil projects 

. MEEXZERXRHXUB US YB NMBHEX BAXBHBAAXPEBABESS 


.Representation on Advisory Council 

Assist in meetings of college counsellors with 
parents and other community groups; convey 
to college students evidence of community 
support. 

.Coordinate demonstration project with other 

Model Cities educational projects 

.Assist college students with housing accomodations 

.Help locate speakers for children's groups and 
college counsellor seminars 


Representation on Advisory Council 

-Overall project evaluation 

.Connect demonstration project with existing 
social agency programs and personnel 

-Assist in research designs and provision of 
data - avoidance of research duplication 

.Provide speakers and resource people for school 
pupil group presentations and discussions, 
and for college cousellor seminar 


XESHAHTE SAW UC X AX 

. Representation on Advisory Council 

.Work with college student seminar 

. Assist college students in research data 
collections, avoidance of duplications 


Mrs. Ernestine Smalls - Pevenaloei st 
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8. Dayton Miami Valley Consortium -Consultants and speakers for college 
of colleges and universities - FAS CRTY student seminar and workshop 
Faculty a -Consultants on research designs 
Antioch College 
University of Dayton 


Wright State University-Students § 7174, .Occasional speakers and group discus-— 


Central State University sion leaders + both for school pupil 
Wilberforce University Sroups, projects and for college 
Sinclair Community College counsellor seminars 

Wilmington College -School pupil project leadership 


Wittenberg University 


9. Other Model Cities educational projects with which the Prevention of Negative 
Social Attitudes demonstration project can be linked are the following: 


Community School Councils 

New Career Development for Community Paraprofessionals 
The Differentiated Staffing Plan 

Specialized and Supporting Services 

Vocational Career Training through Cooperative Education 
Visitation of Renowned Black Americans 

Pre-school Program for Three and Four Year olds 
College and University Consortium Cooperation 
Administration Intern Training 

Dropout Prevention and Recovery 

Talent Search Project 


E. Evaluation procedure 


Outside evaluation will be under the direction of Mrs. Ruth Burgin, Assistant 
Director of SCOPE. Beginning levels of factors and behavior* which are indicators of 
negative attitudes will be recorded for each school and for the Model Cities schools 
as a whole. Measurements of the same phenomena will be recorded at the end of the 
first year and succeeding years of the project. In addition to this process of 
quantification, questionnaire and other results from college student research projects 
will be used to assess more subtle and qualitative indications of attitudinal change. 
The interview and other records maintained by the college students will be studied in 
connection with the evaluation of school pupil behaviors and attitudes in order to 
answer questions concerning the efficacy of those counselling and leadership activities 
which constitute the program. re “ 
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F. | PROPOSED BUDGET 


Grant period - September 15, 1969 to August 15, 1970 
Funds requested Grantee 


Personnel from OEO Contribution 
Project Director - Arthur E. Thomas LY ZP 


@ 15,000/yr 
(Direction will be part of duties as 
Educational Coordinator - Model Cities) 
Project Coordinator - M.A.T. graduate ; 
intern full time @ 7500/yr ® 7500 
Secretary - full time @ 6000 + 15% fringe ben. 6900 
Central State University students - 24 @ 2.00/hr 
40 hrs/wk for 48 weeks 92160 
Central State Faculty - Course instruction - 
equivalent of 1 full time instructional load @ 
15,000/yr 15,000 


Total Personnel 196560 20,000 
Consultants and Contract Services 
48 consultant/days @ 100/day 4800 


Contributed services from Advisory council 
members and other listed resources (estimate) 


equivalent of 48 consultant/days @ 100/day 4,800 
Total 4800 ae S00 ene 
Travel 


Central State student - 6 vehicles, 80 mi 


per week, 48 weeks @ .09/mi 2075 
Project Coordinator and Central State faculty 
equivqlent of 160 mi/wk, 48 wks @ .09 te Jee, 
Total 2765 


Consumable Supplies 


Project materials, record forms, recording 3000 

tapes, stationery, etc. 
Telephone expense ee 0 
Total 3250 


Rental, Lease or Purchase of Equipment 


Film projectors and films 2000 
Motion Picture camera equipment & films and 5000 
fstTilsphotopraphyacdinipmentmmdi Wet) Wea Ct) beh ee oi ame! gigs veo 
C00 ae 
: Total e 124375 ¥ 24,800 
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“i : RESOLUTION 
: ‘ OF + ] 
DAYTON CLASSROOM TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION 10K 
Fe aC iver & 


The Dayton Classroom Teacher's Association adopted the following resolution a? 
on October 13, 1969 in reference to the broken partnership agreement by the Dayton q 
Board of Education previously consummated between the Model Cities Planning Council 

of Dayton, Ohio, Inc. and the Dayton Board of Education—in-August, 1969 ata 

regular scheduled public meeting of the Board of Education resulting in the dismissal 

of the Model Cities Education Program Director, Arthur E. Thomas and causing serious 
concern for the program affecting the education of over 10,000 children in the 

Model Cities area schools. 


WHEREAS, the quality integrated education for all children and the development 
of the eleven (11) Model Cities area schools into the best schools in 
the éity are the paramount objectives ms the Model Cities abet 
Component 


WHEREAS, Mr. Arthur E. Thomas has brought one million five hundred eightyethree 
thousand ($1,583,000) dollars to the West Dayton Schools this current 
year, and 


WHEREAS, we as @ group of professionals, in the helping profession, recognize the 
conditions under which these boys and girls live, and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Arthur E. Thomas spend nights and days working to £411 gaps which faves 
been void in Model Cities students lives in their respective families 
and communities, and 


| WHEREAS, we are familiar with the details about adverse conditions as they affect 
the urban crisis in the City of Dayton, and 


WHEREAS, the Project Director is a brilliant aincator and 


WHEREAS, we are convinced that much more substantial progress on significant 
educational developments is possible in the Inner City Schools if those on 
the collaborating end of this relationship will honor their partnership 
agreement, and 


WHEREAS, Dr. Wayne Carle, Superintendent of the Dayton School Systen, mented in an 
interview on Channel #7 T.V., Friday, September 10, 1969, "In a school 
all sides of an issue ought to be presented." , 


WHEREAS, The Reverend Gordon S. Price recognized that Mr. Thomas provided a founda- 
tion to the question of what the Episcopalian Dioceses and Church could 
do to the challenge of the Presiding Bishop. 


WHEREAS, Mr. Irving S. Moses has said of Mr. Thomas, "He is loyal, dedicated and 
very proficient. His enthusiasm and zest for helping children is unsurpassed 
and very unusual. Mr. Thomas is community minded and works well with 
parents as well as children." 
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WHEREAS, Mr. Arthur Thomas has come to the aid of the city in general on several 


occasions, namely, the hot summer of 1968, after the Chaminade game on 
March, 1969, and successfully provided the necessary leadership for many 
boys and girls to depart from the grounds of the Dayton Board of 
Education on Thursday, October 2, 1909, to avoid conflict with the police 
after children were locked out of public hearings. 


THEREFORE, be it resolved that the Dayton Classroom Teacher's Association hereby 


demand that the Dayton Board of Education honor its partnership agreement 
with the Model Cities Planning Council of Dayton, Ohio, Inc. thereby 
reinstating Arthur E. Thomas in his lawful position as Model Cities 
Education Program Director in order that the program may continue without 
interruption to the over 10,000 students and their parents so that they 
may in turn continue to participate in and benefit from the educational 
services provided as a result of the planning of those residents within 

the Model Cities target-area, 
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A Cry It Would Be Best Not To Ignore 


“What are they saying? Guys were saying I’d rather 
die here than get it in Vietnam. They feel they have more 
to gain by dying here.” 


—David Hardy, a Negro reporter for the Plainfield, N.J., 


Courier-News, interviewed—on emerging from the riot area 
of that city—by Mike Pappas, CBS News, AM, July 17. 
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Second Secession and Second Civil War? 


“It is as if a flight of bombers had passed over Detroit,” 
said a TV reporter on the CBS 11 p.m. news last night, 
describing the smoke and flame that billowed up from no 
less than seven different areas of our No. 1 industrial center. 
If I were religious in any conventional sense, I would see the 
hand of God in the spreading devastation of our cities, exact- 
ing retribution for the mindless cruelty with which our bomb- 
ers day after day have been setting the cities and villages of 
Vietnam ablaze. Suddenly the guerrilla warfare we have tried 
to suppress by mass destruction abroad has made its appearance 
at home; the asphalt jungle of metaphor has taken on a new 
dimension of reality; guerrilla snipers appear on the rooftops 
who are as elusive as their counterparts in the underbrush of 
Southeast Asia. It is to Ft. Bragg, home of the Green Berets, 
and the “Screaming Eagles’ of the 101st Airborne that the 
President turned at midnight when Detroit asked for Federal 
troops. The Special Forces we have trained in the belief that 
they could provide a military solution to the revolt abroad of 
what Gunnar Myrdal has called the ‘“‘under-class’” now have 
work to do at home. The tanks of colonial war appear in 
our streets and the helicopters in our skies. We reap the 
whirlwind; the bitter taste in our mouth is the taste of our 
own sins. The bill for racial humiliation has come due. 


Not Marx But Merchandising 


In the ghettoes and the barrios the striking change is that 
where the people once feared the cops, the cops now fear the 
people. The mob has clashed with the man in uniform and 
discovered his impotence. The looters carry off their booty 
under his very eyes. “We arrest ten guys,’’ said one weary 
police sergeant in Detroit, ‘‘and while we are taking them to 
jail, 100 others join in the rioting.” The sheer power of 
numbers makes itself felt. This is the real breakdown of law 
and order, the appearance of anarchy, the eruption of a 
human volcano. What is thrown up from below is very 
different from what any radical or intellectual imagined. “We 
are now dealing,’ Congressman Conyers told a TV inter- 
viewer last night, “with a part of the population we have 
known only in statistics. They do not relate to us.’ This, 
from the ablest and most radical Negro representative in 
Congress, was quite a confession. No abstract issue, not even 
the war on which Conyers has tried to rouse them, brought 
these mobs into the streets. The carnival atmosphere which 
so appalled observers in Newark and Detroit and East Harlem 


was not the reflection of any ideology, racist or political. This 
was a mob joyful with the chance to loot, as exuberant and 
mindless as any mob in an Asian or African bazaar, at one 
moment friendly and the next bloodthirsty. The agitation 
which had mobilized them was the steady indoctrination of 
advertisement in the good things of life just beyond their 
teach. The commercials had a lot more to do with this than 
Stokeley Carmichael. Not Marx but merchandising bears fruit 
in this insurrection. 


Black Militants on White Payrolls 


The Newark Black Power conferénce, like any other gather- 
ing of ideologists, was an attempt to ride and rationalize the 
whirlwind. But there was a big gap between even the most 
far-out Black Nationalist raising the ante of demagoguery in 
Newark’s finest air-conditioned hotel and the mob in those 
shattered streets into which so few of these self-appointed 
spokesmen—many of them on white payrolls—ventured. The 
revolt is not simply racist. In Detroit whites joined blacks 
in looting. Nor was it simply a class phenomena; many well- 
to-do people in good cars turned up to “shop.” At the 
Newark conference any ‘‘soul brother’ from the most reac- 
tionary press was welcome while white reporters who have 
tried sympathetically to interpret the Negro’s struggle were 
barred or beaten. But in the streets the pattern was not purely 
racist. “Look at him,’’ one Negro cried out to a newsman in 
Detroit, pointing derisively at the portly Negro Congressman 
Diggs. “He ain’t never been hungry.” Even Conyers, a very 
different breed from Diggs, only got rocks in return when in 
his effort to make peace he tried to tell the crowd, “We're 
with you.” These are people who, in a real sense, had never 
heard of politics, conventional or radical. The human depths 
had been churned up, not just within society but within each 
participating individual. 

This, in the seventh of our successive hot summers, is the 
black spiral cloud of an oncoming tornado that is beginning 
to tear our country apart. Two years after Watts there is still 
no sign that the country is awake to the proportions of the 
challenge. After Watts even an investigating committee 
headed by a man as far to the right as John McCone said a 
social revolution was necessary to avoid the explosion brewing. 
But on Capitol Hill one can hear the same comforting self- 
delusions that have blinded other societies and ruling strata 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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A Damning Documentary Gathered From Conventional] Press Sources 


Widening Gap Between What Our Leaders Say and The Truth About the War 


“Gen. Westmoreland at a White House ptess conference 
spoke of ‘tremendous progress’ in military operations. He 
labelled reports that the war is a stalemate as ‘completely 
unrealistic.’ President Johnson commented: ‘We are gen- 
erally pleased with the progress we have made militarily.’ . . . 
But in Saigon one could have heard recently another exchange 
between a reporter and a top U.S. official who in the past has 
been regularly hopeful on the war. 

“Reporter: How would you sum up the outlook for ending 
the war? 

“Official: Well, it’s bleak. Very bleak. 

“Reporter: Wasn’t this the time we were looking for a 
breakthrough ? 
vost “Official: “Yes, but there’s no sign of it coming. 

“Reporter: Do you think our Generals have underestimated 
the determination of the North Vietnamese? 

“Official: Haven’t they always?” 

—John Dillin (Saigon): Christian Science Monitor, July 17. 

x * * 

“He (McNamara) pointed to. . . a ‘very substantial im- 
provement’ in the economy, which is no longer in danger 
of being overrun by inflation.” 

—At White House briefing, Washington Post, July 13. 

“Saigon, July 13 (AP)—Rising food prices have given the 
South Vietnamese economy ‘quite a jolt’ in the last two weeks, 
an economic source said today. Some prices have gone up 
almost 30 percent while overall prices are up 5 percent.” 

—Same paper, next day. 
* * ** 

“Mr. McNamara found ‘most dramatic progress’ also in 
the opening of ever larger sections of major roads for both 
military and civilian traffic.” 

—Max Frankel at the White House, N.Y. Times, July 18. 

“The actual situation, according to other American military 
and civilian officials is less hopeful . . . 1st, the classifications 

“secure’’, ‘marginal’ and “‘closed’’} are highly subjective . . . 
Sometimes the assessments are contradicted. A 20-mile stretch 
of Highway 1 northwest of Danang, for example, is labelled 
‘secure’ but'July 3 a Vietnamese army convoy was stashed 
in a Vietcong ambush there; 20 trucks were destroyed and 14 
others damaged. Second, the military figures apply only to 
military travel, in which weapons are always carried .. . 
American civilian officials are discouraged from travelling 
anywhere outside Saigon by road, except to Bienhoa, just 
north of the capital and the site of an American base. Third, 
the military flatly refuses to classify any road in the country 
as safe at night—not even the 4-lane, 15-mile expressway 
that links Saigon with Bienhoa . . . In most of the country 

. . traffic disappears from the roads about 6 p.m. Fourth, 
the military statistics cover only . . . a fraction of the national] 
total . . . Excluded are other important arteries . . . The high- 
ways omitted from the tabulations are for the most part 
impassible to all military traffic.” 

—R. W. Apple, Jr., bide Spon Sone paper, same day. 


“During two days of field trips, Mr. McNamara was given 


When You Can’t Trust Your Main Ally 


“The suggestion (by McNamara) that Vietnamese 
nationals be used in such jobs as transport and ship 
unloading (to release Americans for combat) also was 


questioned. ‘The black market is full of U.S. goods 
now,’ one source said. ‘All we need is for 81-mm mortar 
ammunition to get fed into the system as well.” 


—AP from Saigon in Baltimore Sun, July 17. 


reports ranging from optimistic to glowing by U.S. field and 
Corps Commanders.” 
—Associated Press from Saigon in New York Times, July 11. 

“The majority of American troops in Vietnam are now 
fighting Viet Cong -guerrillas sather:than major-Gommunist 
units . . . American commanders are finding . . . that the 
Vietnamese seem happy to leave the work to the Americans. 
U.S. infantry companies spent 3 arduous days and nights 
searching out a VC force in a Delta district. The district 
chief then asked that a U.S. company be sent south to set up 
ambush positions against another VC force. An American 
adviser asked the district chief, “What about your own two 
Popular Force companies, who have been sitting around here 
doing nothing for two weeks?’ The district chief replied, 
‘They are tired. Let the Americans do it. ... Of the 25 
American ground units of regimental or brigade size now 
deployed in Vietnam, 14 are committed to the guerrilla war 
. . . they seldom engage in headline-making battles. These 
American ‘pacification’ units are suffering a steady toll of 
casualties. A brigade of the US Army’s 9th Division operating 
in the northern Mekong Delta has had 150 men killed and 
1,000 others wounded since February . . . At least half the 
population is under Communist control, yielding taxes and 
young men to the cause.” 

—AP fnew ooeen in Baltimore Sun, July 22. 
: * 


“South Vietnamese Chief of State Nguyen Van Thieu today 
ruled out a general mobilization of South Vietnamese because 
of equipment and training problems. He said that what was 


_ needed was more American troops. 


—Washington Post, July 13. 
“Saigon (Chicago Daily News Service)—South Vietnam’s 
monthly draft calls are now lower than the number of U.S. 
casualties per month in Vietnam. Over the last six months 
the U.S. has poured almost twice as many additional troops 
into this war as South Vietnam has drafted or enlisted . . . 
“Whenever the subject comes up, U.S. officials rush in with 
explanations that Vietnam is desperately short of manpower 
. . . ‘They've hit the bottom of the manpower barrel’ has 
become a cliche . . . But in Saigon and in any of the larger 
cities there are more young men visible in ponited-toe shoes 
and hippie haircuts than in combat boots and fatigues. There 
are battalions — literally battalions —of able-bodied pimps, 
black market money changers, pornography peddlers and 
motor scooter cowboys roaming the streets.” 


—Raymond R. Coffey in New York Post, July 15. 


military, the Constituent Assembly was forced to veto a 
peace candidate and approve the Thieu-Ky ticket? 


And what’s the “tremendous progress” in the coming elec- 


tions, Secretary McNamara, when under pressure from the 
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A Noted Saturday Evening Post Writer Takes Up A Proposal In Our Last Issue 
cre 


A Forgotten New Deal Experiment in Land Reform in Mississippi 


By Ben H. Bagdikian 

The Diaspora of the rural American, especially the Southern 
Negro, to the cities is considered an unalterable tide that, 
despite the catastrophe of ghetto living, is a necessary step in 
our social evolution. 

It isn’t. Most farm people now in the ghetto prefer the 
country if they don’t have to starve. If public money spent in 
the city to overcome the traumas of the ghetto—welfare, law 
enforcement and criminal procedures, etc.—were spent on the 
family while still in its native rural land the result would be 
a sounder society. 


Good Results Visible 30 Years Later 


Though it isn’t a tactful term to use, land reform is needed 
in American rural areas, especially in places like the Mississippi 
Delta. What most Americans have forgotten is that such 
reform was once practiced in its classical non-violent form 
only 30 years ago and with visibly good results a generation 
later. 

In rural Mississippi the sight of the unpainted leaning shack 
subconsciously brings to mind, “Negro” and of the painted 
clapboard farmhouse with awnings, ‘white’. This is almost 
completely accurate—except in an area of Holmes County 
which has the best organized Negro rural community in the 
state. Its backbone is over 100 independent, land-owning 
Negro farm families who are the nucleus not only for civil 
tights and educational reform but of economic development. 
Their families for the most part are solid, their children well 
educated, their homes hopeful places for the young to grow 
in. Their outlook is as secure and full as a Negro can expect 
in the state of Mississippi. The cost to government? An 
average of $6,200 per farm, long since paid off. 

In 1944, former Rep. Harold Cooley, not a wild Populist, 
studied the effect of such programs. He reported that in 1940 
the Farm Security Administration, predecessor to Farmers 
Home Administration, bought up 9,350 acres of land in 
~ Mileston, Mississippi (Holmes County), divided it into 106 
farms, 70 of them transferred to individuals and 36 to co- 
operatives, all for formerly landless tenant farmers. The land 
and farm equipment was paid for by a 40-year 3 per cent loan. 
Cooley’s conclusion 21/ years later was, “As an example of 
the progress that families on this project are making, it will 
be noted that principal repayments exceed the amount due.” 
Today, 23 years after that report, these former sharecroppers 
and their sons are independent, productive farmers who form 
the heart of the most vigorous rural community in their state. 

The Holmes County project was only one of many started 
by the New Deal. It began in 1935 with the Resettlement 
Administration which, under executive order from Franklin 
Roosevelt, bought up large plantations and parcels that were 
on the market or defaulting on taxes, and redistributed them. 
Ten thousand families were resettled in 152 projects, some 
with help to build community facilities. In 1937 Resettlement 
became Farm Security, and in 1946, FHA: 

More important than the change in name is the dreary 
history of these projects. First, conservatives forced the gov- 
ernment to stop buying and redistributing the land directly. 


Instead, the poor farmer had to buy the land himself—in 
something less than an equal bargaining position with local 
landlords. Second, direct government loans were replaced by 
government guarantees of private loans. In the Deep South 
this meant that the Negro, unrepresented on local agricultural 
committees that control FHA loan guarantees, seldom was 
approved. If here and there the Negro received a grant he 
then had to arrange loans from white banks, the same political 
forces that fought his civil rights and were in no mood to 
help him gain economic independence. 


The G.O.P. Ended It 


World War II damped down New Deal land reform.’ After 
the war, Republican congressional control kept the program 
at an almost meaningless level of $15,000,000 (the need had 
been calculated at a minimum of $500,000,000). The Eisen- 
hower years spread anaesthesia over rural as well as urban 
areas. In 1961 FHA loans began to climb again and in fiscal 
1966 reached $233,000,000. 

But this still does not reach significant numbers of Southern 
Negroes. They cannot penetrate white supremacist state gov- 
ernments and more effective measures are killed by the South- 
ern-cum-big-agricultural bloc. When the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act was originally framed it included a fund for 
non-profit corporations that could buy arable land on the open 
market and sell it on favorable terms to formerly landless 
tenant farmers, at less than market price, if necessary. It was 
one of the first items knocked out of the bill by the anti- 
poverty-program Southern bloc. 

Even programs to help rural white Appalachia suffered the 
same fate. A month before his death, President Kennedy 
directed FHA to grant special loans to make the worst rural 
homes of eastern Kentucky weather-proof and safe. More 
than 10,000 applications were received, 2,700 approved (aver- 
age cost, $852 each), but a year later the program was ter- 


minated with 6,000 valid applications and unfilled. 


|The cost of creating a small viable family farm.for presently 

landless tenants is about $18,000 each, with the cost in the 
Deep South closer to $10,000. This would be with 40-year 
loans at low interest. Welfare payments in the ghetto are 
outright grants whose usual dividend is dependency, frustra- 
tion, degrading game-playing with the authorities, and in a 
few years they consume more public money than the cost of 
keeping the same family in its original environment but in a 
new home with a brighter future. The $500,000,000 cost 
years ago was considered visionary. Most big city mayors 
would weep in gratitude if they could solve their ghetto 
problems for $5 billion. 

The odds of such land reform are small. Agricultural 
programs benefit large operators, not small. Agricultural 
economists concentrate on efficiency with size. But they usually 
ignore gains in social policy that come from providing a 
satisfactory life for the desperate farm worker forced against 
his better judgment into the ghetto, and from the overall 
benefit of diluting the growing oligopoly of big agricultural] 
operators who are not very far from direct control of agri- 
cultural policy and consumer economics. 
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The Next Step Could Be From Race Riot to Race War 


(Continued from Page One) 


on the eve of upheavals. To listen to the House debate over 
the anti-riot bill was to believe that Stokeley Carmichael was 
a Black Batman who need only be shot down to end the 
trouble; it is as if unconsciously the House was seeing the 
crisis in terms of TV and newspaper comic strips about wicked 
Supermen. To hear the insipid and inhuman jokes next day 
in the debate which defeated the rat-control bill was to see 
again how shallow was the reservoir of sympathy and under- 
standing on which we can draw. It was appalling to hear 
young Herman Talmadge of Georgia, by no means a benighted 
race-baiter, tell the Senate yesterday, ‘““Lest there be any mis- 
understanding, however, I do submit that I do know where 
blame should not {his emphasis} be blamed. And that is, 
on poverty, poor housing or unemployment.” This is the 
classic voice of social bankruptcy, the authentic and familiar 
blindness. 


The Negro’s Strategic Power 


It is time fully to recognize the Negro’s powerful position. 
The core of the cities have become Negro and the destruction 
in the cities hits at those urban property values on which so 
much of our basic financial institutions rest, particularly the 
insurance companies and mutual savings banks. The city is 
the inner nerve ganglion of our society. The Negro can 
destroy it. A handful of snipers can do in the ghetto what a 
handful of guerrillas can do in the countryside. The anger 
that might turn against the militant few as the pitiful belong- 
ings of the poor themselves go up in arson turns instead 
against the occupying power when incoming police or troops, 
in their search for that hard-to-get handful, kill the innocent 
and mobilize the whole community behind the guerrillas. This 
is what happened in Newark and Plainfield and it is this 
polarization which most needs to be understood and avoided 
if order is to be restored. The best results, it is already clear, 
are obtained when police restraint and troop withdrawal make 
it possible for the saner elements of the community in revolt 
to take over the task of calming the mob. 

A race is on, and the outcome will determine the future of 
our beloved country. On the one side are the forces of reason 
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and compassion, prepared to understand the agony of the 
Negro and the other “colored” components of our white-domi- 
nated society. On the other side are the forces of fear and 
hate which have been building up in the white community, 
so far expressed only privately. This can easily turn orgies 
of ghetto self-destruction and looting into real race wat 
between white and black. The unwillingness of Congress to 
enact gun control is of terrible significance. As the social 
fabric frays, more and more households are stocking arms, 
like suspicious nations in the tense wider world. “We gonna 
burn America down,” a Negro rioter cried on TV last night. 
It’s not going to let itself be burned down. The Negro need 
to hate after so many years of oppression has evoked a 
counter-hate. The secessionist and separatist slogans of that 
Newark conference, where moderates were afraid to be mod- 
erate, can bring us to a second civil war. 


Dick Gregory’s Heretical Insight 


The Newark program of partition, violence and race 
hatred can destroy the moderates on both sides and burn the 
bridges to reconciliation. We cannot fight apartheid in South 
Africa and advocate it in the United States. We cannot fight 
white racism and applaud black racism. Perhaps the wisest 
words spoken at Newark came from Dick Gregory after the 
conference was over when he said, “This is what happens 
in a revolution. The oppressed have assumed the personality 
of the oppressors.” But there is no way out, except to learn 
to live together. The other way lies Negro suicide and mutual 
destruction. You need only look around at the realities of 
the world—Nigeria’s tribal civil war, for example—to see that 
America’s pluralism and social conscience makes the fight for 
its preservation in a peaceful solution a duty not only to our 
selves but to a world poisoned by fratricidal irrationality. For 
the black man, too, America offers something better than 
Africa. Out of this turmoil let us together build a better 
America, at last fulfilling the great egalitarian vision of its 
founders. The first, the essential step, must be to end that 
insane and costly war in Vietnam before it engulfs us in the 
final cataclysm of war with China. 

9 am., July 25. 
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WH Y JEWISH CULTURE HAS SURVIVED _ 
The Mark of Oppression by A. Kardiner & L. Ovesey 


Group characteristics are adaptive in nature and not inborn, but acquired, 
book describes the personality Negro has acquired while adapting to extremely 
difficult social conditions. People who live under the same institutions 
have a common personality(both Negro and Jew). The reactions of the Negro 
are expressions of specific social pressures to which the which the) white 
man is not subjected. - | 


SLAVERY * ~ slaves were taken from scattered areas of the West Coast of Africa, 
many features of Negro life represent survivals of African culture (the 
uterine family, mother-child unit) - this is the end product of economic and 
employment conditions. 

Xx 

L. The Negro's aboriginal culture was smashed, either by design or accident 
anc a new HAAMRKMEWER type of adjustment to the new conditions had to be made - 
slave was forced here against his will(Negro is only ethnic group subjected 

to this) - his communication with other slaves was limited- old types of 
orgenization were rendered useless - minimal conditions for maintaining a 
culture or developing a new one — his adoption of American culture was limited. 


2. COMPARISON OF NEGRO AND JEWISH GHETTO - the Jew's culture was not destroyed, 
the whole culture was transplanted to a new environment - Jew muld fully 
participate in his own culture inside the Ghetto with limited participation 
outside of it - 


FAMILY ORGANIZATION, RELIGION AND TRADITION WERE UNCHANGED. 

of 
THE IDEALB OF THE GROUP WERE DRAWN FROM TRADITIONAL SOURCES ~ idealg/accomplish- 
ment were also drawn from traditional sources = the outside culture in which 
the ghetto was located was THEATED WITH DISDAIN AND ITS IDEALS WERE REJECTED - 
the subservient position of the Jew to the outside culture was cancelled by the 
exaggerated value of the Jewish culture - the outside culture was always re- 
ferred to as "foreign" = this rejection of another culture kept the Jewish 
culture alive for 2,000 yrs, | 


3. NEGRO CULTURE COMPARED WITH JEWISH CULTURE ~ 


a. limited participation in the outside culture ~ only through identification 
with the master's status. 


b. slavery destroyed the black culture by depriving the black institutions of 
functional relevance and by destroying the interaction of various statuses - 
all institutions were Leveled to one status - that of a vested interest 
belonging to someone else. 


ce. much of the comfort and effective of the slave were destroyed - limited 
communication between slaves - no communication with master. 


d. the femele had more communication with the master group through her BEX 
value as a sexual object and as a mother figure (mammy)- this caused conflicts 
between male & female slaves 
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Statement taken from Jewish material for your consideration on Negroes! 
right to meet separately: 

B LACK CONSENSUS - Blacks in the U. S. must establish basic unity on issues 
involving Black relationships with American society as a whole. Without 
such consensus the Black community would face disruptive forces which could 
tear 1t apart, dissolve its union, or cause it to lose or cast off the 
gains in recent years, and turn the tide back toward enslavement or cause 


the Negro as & political force or people to become extinguished or annihilated, 


We must look to the rock from which we were hewn - we must Rave a cell to 
remembrance. 

A man who has lost his memory is only half a man, if he lives only in 

the present. 

People who do not know their heritage cannot know who they are or where they 


/ 


are going.(black middle class) 
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This is to certify that: 


is a member 


The BCT Creed — 


I believe in the dignity of every man and in every 
man’s obligation, to fight for the freedom and comfort 
of his brother. 

I believe that any tyranny or oppression can be 
overcome by unified revolutionary action. 

My self-respect and common sense compel me to 
always fight militantly for my rights and those of my 
brother. 


BUREAU OF APPLIED SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Columbia University in the City of New York New York, N.Y. 10025 


605 West 115th Street 


Mayr25,pa707 


THE NAME OF THE GAME IS... 
or 


A POOR MAN'S GUIDE TO SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF LABOR DECISIONS 


by 


J. B. Gordon* 


Introduction: 


The executive order of 25 August, 1965, putting "systems pratt ea 


on the map in all federal agencies, is almost two years old. And, as 
things would have it, the diffusion of this rational approach to choice 
of governmental programs from its origin--the DOD and the defense non- 


profits--has not been an easy one. It has been difficult for people in 


* 
Project Director, Manpower and Population Program, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. 


Hh, S. Quade of the RAND Corp. has the most thorough definition of 
Systems Analysis: "As inquiry to aid a decisionmaker choose a course 
of action by systematically investigating his proper objectives, com- 
paring quantitatively where possible the costs, effectiveness, and risks 
associated with the alternative policies or strategies for achieving 
them, and formulating additional alternatives if those examined are 
found wanting." Analysis for Military Decisions, Rand McNally, 1963, 
Dees. 


Systems Analysis is the first "P" (for Planning) in the acronym 
P.P.B., "planning, programming and budgeting." 
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agencies like H.E.W. and Labor to think of their activities in terms of 
"outputs,'’ let alone generate options for these activities as well as 
measure the relative costs and/or effectiveness for these alternatives. 
Part of this problem is the ubiquitous presence of bureaucratic 
antipathy to any management "tool" that was not "invented" internally. 
Another dimension of the problem is the agency's lack of bargaining 
power vis-a-vis Capitol Hill and the overbearing special interest 
groups that pester it for support and championship. The Program Co- 
ordination staff at H.E.W. can go through a cost-benefit analysis to 
show the body politic that at the margin of their R & D budget it is 
more productive to invest the next unit of the R & D dollar in seat 
belt research than in research into cancer of the lower extremities! 
That may be neat and the truth, but it only raises the hackles of the 
cancer research establishment, including NIH, as well as the colic 
among the American public who think that some serendipitous research 


result will eradicate the affliction. 


The Systems Analysis Story at Defense 


Mr. McNamara and Dr. Enthoven, the Assistant cecretars for Systems 
Analysis, at Defense can feel pretty smug at times about how "success- 
ful" systems analysis has been in lending visibility as to choices for 
their programs. But in retrospect, fortuitously or not so fortuitously, 
DOD was the right place to start with a rational analytical aid to 


decision making. It had a massive chunk of the federal budget. It had 


made an investment expended over a ten-year period prior to the appearance 
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of Mr. McNamara, Dr. Hitch and Dr. Enthoven on the scene in 1961, in 
the development of methodology comprising systems analysis. Make no 
mistake, the individuals who came on board 0.S.D. in 1961 had a blue- 
print and sets of wat and, best of all, a mandate from Capitol Hill. 
Further, they had an insight into how to cajole the services into 
making fitful but important steps in thinking about programs, choices, 
costs and effectiveness. Their strategy was simple: ask the services 
"why" when they came up with changes in the program content and more 
particularly, on questions of which military weapon system should the 
services buy. Hence, by scrutinizing the procurement of military 
hardware the systems analysts at Defense made important headway. This 
philosophy permeates much of the day-to-day problems at Defense involved 
with choice of force structures, organizations and equipments for well 
specified or not so well specified missions for each proerauta In the 
light of exigencies in connection eh planning for Vietnam, the ground 
rules regarding such items as Cee in the analysis do change, but 


fundamentally the same tactic is being employed. That is--ask why? and 


eo eetene analysis earned its spurs in the mid-fifties through the now-. 


famous strategic basing vs. ICBM analysis done by Albert Wohlsetter and 
the current president of RAND, Henry Rowen. More recently, Dr. Enthoven 
and his staff enhanced the usefulness of systems analysis through the 
analysis of the "rapid deployment" problem in strategic mobility which 
resulted in the procurement of the giant C-5a aircraft. 


3this is largely the shift from "peacetime" costs to "wartime" costs 
for analysis of organizations and hardware. To a great extent the shift 
reflects the differing scarcities of domestic resources for conducting 
the war. . . 
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then see if there are other options to be considered further and 
evaluated, or additional options to be invented. However, as one can 
readily discern from the previous discussion, the Systems analysts at 
Defense have not reached that idealized "nirvana" of being able to make 
trade-offs among the aggregate programs. That is still very much the 
realm of, hopefully, logical but intuitive judgment. The lessons from 
this telescoped sketch of systems analysis at Defense are the following: 


a) Agencies must invest in applied research in 
developing decision "aids." 


b) Agencies must have a mandate or charter from 
both the White House and Capitol Hill. In addition, 
they must find some way to mollify their clients: Lee 
the lobbyists or special interest groups who think they 


"run" the agency's programs. 


c) You must get the decision maker at the head of 
the agency to understand where systems analysis can help: 
i.e., indicate areas of payoffs and find either efficient 
or effective means of maximizing these payoffs. 

d) Like anything else, you have got to be "success-— 
ful" at doing systems analysis--utilizing the results of 


your analysis and influencing the thrust or shape of 
DOlieys 


Ghetto job programs 


Now, let's turn to a recent "burning" problem involving Labor 
where some simple-minded systems analysis could have helped. Seventy- 
five million dollars have been authorized by the federal government to 
tackle the ever-present bogey of the lack of job Opportunities in the 
Negro ghettos in the U.S. On 10 May, an announcement was made that a 


grant of $5.4 million was being made to the District of Columbia for 
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the creation of some 4,000 jobs for the hard-core unemployed in two 


trouble spots: the Cardoza and Congress Heights sections of the District. 


The Issue of Costs 


This in itself is a fine objective; however, there are a series of 
questions we've got to ask ourselves. Pireteisethateol, Jo0epers ob 
created a credible figure to provide a job? Do we know what it costs 
generally for each job created in terms of the entire package of ser- 
vices that may be required: i.e., job information, job placement, job 
training, possible transportation allotments to get to the job, support 
for the prospective job-holder during hiatuses in the chain of events 
leading to a job? Does that figure include or exclude any portion of 
the incremental investment made by the prospective employer in the 
creation of the job? In short, is that "target" of 4,000 jobs based 
on some realistic estimate of the resources involved in creating and 


getting a job for an individual? 


The Problems of Effectiveness Measures 


On the effectiveness side are some even more critical, yet funda- 
mental, problems that have to be researched before Labor, as well as 
0.E.0., can assess the relative productivities of the alternative tools 
for creating and getting a job. There is a theoretical presentation 
called "Cost Effectiveness of Mobility and Training Programs to Reduce 
Unemployment" making the rounds among federal agencies. In it a neat 


analytical superstructure for choosing the optimal mix of training and 
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mobility programs is built up on the assumption that we can define 
somehow the demand schedule for movement on the part of potential 


"movers," 


as well as the production function for trainees. That is: 
in the case of the mobility program we know that x% of the unemployed 
in, let us say, community A will move at y$, the going "market" price 
for mobility, to community B. Leaving aside the issue of whether 
"reducing unemployment" in a depressed community is an appropriate 
objective, the immediate questions are: Has anyone constructed a 
demand schedule for mobility, and has anyone developed a "realistic" 
production function for training aera Gan Labor Reneees say 
that an unemployed Negro in Cardoza is willing to take a job at the 
going market wage rate, or something above or below, if given the 
opportunity or motivation? Has anyone given serious thought to in- 
vestigating the chain of events--from communication of available job 
opportunities to training to actual job placement? There is a wealth 
of communications media available to broadcast job opportunities to 
the ghetto unemployed. Has anyone ae assessed their relative 
effectiveness in performing this simple task? Further, has anyone con- 
Sidered the process of apprizing people of job opportunities as a 
communications process and determined just how much information gets 


through? 


The Options 


Let's turn to the business of alternatives: there are several 


that come most readily to mind. First, you can bang on the doors of 
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business, labor and government, and ask them if they have any jobs. 
ce aggregate economic demand in the D.C. area has created a number of 
positions, and business and labor do not have a "taste for discrimi- 
nation" (by definition the Government cannot), then many of these 


people may be placed in these jobs, assuming skills are no problem, 


through the simple expedient of telling them where to find the jobs 


and perhaps paying for their ride to and from work, 

Now, if both business and labor do have a "taste for discrimi- 
adigne tl then you may have to pay them a "profit" on each placement 
to compensate them for this bias. Lily-white industrial and commerical 
firms and lily-white trade unions may magically open UupgOS J. Or 
apprenticeship positions simply because Uncle Sam is paying them so 
much a head to employ ghetto Negroes. The point is, if discrimination 
does exist in these situations, assuming aggregate economic demand has 
created a sufficient variety and number of positions so that these 
people can be placed, what is the price per placement that will make 
the potential employer indifferent between choosing a white or a Negro? 

More realistically, what if there are no additional jobs ries Ge 
proper, but there are jobs on the D.C. SMSA ring in either Virginia or 
Maryland? Under the current miasma of organization called the U.S. 
Employment Service, we could do relatively little. However, the pro- 


pinquity of job opportunities would force the consideration of relaxing 


Heys Gary S. Becker, The Economics of Discrimination, University of 
Chicago, 1958. 
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the current geographical limitations on the Bureau of Employment 
Security operations. This would introduce a new alternative--the use 
of transportation subsidies in conjunction with 0.J.T. and job infor- 
mation services to achieve the desired end, employment. It would more 
pointedly obviate the real reason for the job-market unemployment of 


Negroes, housing and hence locational discrimination. 


Framework for Assessing and Selecting Alternatives 


The question now devolves on how do we choose among the afore- 


mentioned or other alternatives. Approximate decision criteria might 


be those that either: (1) maximize the number of sustaineds employ- 


ment placements of ghetto Negroes for the budget of $5.4 miliiton,sor 
(2) indicate the minimum cost mix of tools for sustained employment 
placements of 4,000 ghetto Negroes. Further, what sceatal nhertene of 
these optima look like: 


(a) When effective demand has created a sufficient 
variety and number of positions within the District 
under conditions of no discrimination by potential 
employers. 


(b) Ibid (a), but a calculable taste for discrimi- 
nation exists on the part of potential employers. 


(c) An insufficient number and variety of positions 
exist within the District but do exist on the D.C. SMSA 
ring, under conditions of no or minimal discrimination 
by potential employers. 


Sh sustained employment is meant relative full-time participation 
in the labor market during the peak ages for employment: i.e., 25-64 
years. This is distinguished from intermittent employment engendered 
by fluctuations in aggregate demand--the force creating jobs in the 
market place and blockages in the local labor market, e.g., racial, 
discrimination in all its forms, geographical limitations on definition 
and operation of the labor market. 
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(d) Ibid (c), but a calculable taste for discrimi- 
nation ecists on the part of potential employers, 


However, to choose realistically alternative "packages" in this 
rational manner requires cost estimates for each labor and manpower 


tool and measures of effectiveness (as well as transformations of 


effectiveness measures into dollar benefits) to decide among combi- 


nations of these programs, 


| 3 | Summary 

| Hence, I hope the lesson is clear. In order to do systems 
analysis, you must do your homework. That means undertaking applied 
research in the several areas suggested in the above analysis. 


a) Development of cost estimating relationships for 
manpower ''tools" to arrive at estimates of the total 
program costs of alternatives directed at easing ghetto 
unemployment. 


b) Modeling of the labor transfer process in its 
several critical phases: job search, job placement, job 
training and job transfer. 


c) Development of appropriate measures of effective- 
ness benefits and criteria for selection of alternative 
programs representing Department of Labor objectives: 
€.g., minimizing ghetto unemployment. 


Further, the important contribution of systems analysis should be 
brought home by: . 


d) Communicating an understanding and appreciation 
of systems analysis to the policy makers in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


e) The utilization of intelligently designed 
Systems analyses of individual programs operated by 
Department of Labor in molding the content and direction 
of the agency's objectives. 
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A Study of Abandoned Inner-City Residential Buildings 
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Lntroduce: on 


The Paradox of Empty Housing 


A committee of the District of Columbia City Council reported 
recently that there is "an extreme shortage of accommodations 
for low income families in the District and ees Lents ts 
place even inadequate housing beyond the reach of many families." 
The committee called for the construction of 102,000 new units 
over the next ten years to replace dilapidated units, relieve 
overcrowding, and meet expected population growth. It noted 
enna the past decade new construction and rehabilitation of 
residential units in the District had barely kept pace with the 
rate of demolition of existing units. A look at the new 
construction and rehabilitation that has been done makes clear 
that it has not produced housing for those who were displaced 
by demolition. 

Exacerbating this housing shortage, an estimated 1,500 
residential Buiaai Ngee ne once housed 20,000 persons in the 


2 “disowned by their former 


District of Columbia lie vacant, 
e 2 s e e 
owners and tenants alike."~ The paradox of increasing vacancies 


in the core city and other poor sections of Washington like 
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Anacostia, coinciding with an abnormally low vacancy rate for 
the metropolitan area as A whole, poses numerous unanswered 
questions about utilization of the housing stock in the city and 
raises significant problems for government and social agencies 
faced with the necessity of housing low income families. Many 
of these families are being forced to double up.4 [steed Gono DOrted 
-that..the-preblem—continues-to-grow;—"more.and.more..units.in 
partly..occupied.buildings are remaining..vacant..and.becoming 
-mrinhabitabLe-as~temants-move-outy"-and—the-Distrset—-govexament 
“has become» concerned» about’ the» problem-and-has-undertaken. a 
estudty-to aS Ger tatr-its-causes y= 

Washington is not the only city confronted by this paradox. 
What can and should be done with vacant inner-city residential 


buildings is a question perplexing government officials in most 


Of OUTNCiELeSiiaaeL 


~news media-as~a-hational-oriwise—It_is reported that Aithough 
Pe aie 

the housing BOY Ged> nationwide is worsening,\.and vacancy rate 
have fallen to a twenty-year low, the problem in the central 


cities "is of an entirely different order -—-ya lack not of 


l puildings” Du Gaa.be neighborhoods deemed, fit to live jin, even by 


{ 
| 


the poor.\\ It is asproblem of "acres ofxhouses and apartment _ 
buildings... abandoned by their owners and tenants to Becaye wed 
Cities are “awakening to the realization that "the number of slum 
buildings abandoned by their owners as a bad investment is _ | 


a rating eatastrophic proportions.,-and~the--trend hints yet to / 
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reach its height)."/ Approximately half of the vacanciessin the 
inner=city are not available for-rental.®. 

There are 5,000 vacant buildings in Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia is said to have 20,000. It is estimated that 130,000 
buildings have been abandoned in New York City in the past four 
estas Not only is the number of abandoned buildings large; 
but the rate of abandonment is increasing. Chicago reports that 
"140 landlords walk away from their buildings every month," 
and each year sees New York owners "jetison enough buildings ... 
to house the entire population of Jersey City. 1 

ped paper repg paniimectrtot MD O.. . Letexrcmine— the =~Lfackeks—Wwhich 


hpve led owners to abandon residential buildings in 


city. Special attention is given to the problem in Washifigton, 


ose of the study was to pu deo ways by“which to 


biting this housingsback on to the market, if that~is feasible, 


“A 
ou, if necessary, to recommend its renova, “fhe problem of 


wHat to do with empty inner“eity housing’ Ay been little re- 


erasers 
a ar ah na ce Nrnoac ae see Srna 


sdarched and has only es a matter of concern to 


ie : news media. Thus, as a part of | the research for this report 
a bendy was made of a tupntty- one block Pa gt Washington, DAG? 
Thé results of this staay -- which is described, in greater 

ates Vewtal below ~~ yi be reported along with.the results of othey 
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Shaw Area Study 


The varcasor Washington, .).C. studied was a twenty-one 
contiaquous block area in the Northwest quadrant of the city. 
bounded by Seventh Street, Rhode Island Avenue, Florida Avenue, 
Third Street sande OO. eStreet.. s(Sseecemape—) Appendix ))_) sltelres 
entirely within the Shaw School Urban Renewal Area. It is a 
fairly representative Washington inner-city neighborhood of 
predominately single-family row houses, most of which were built 


ier 


before the turn of the century. Although many of these “neo- 


Victorian" homes would sell for upwards of $50,000 if trans- 


eZ 


planted to Georgetown, it is reported that the area has been 


a slum since the MOS, 2 
This particular area was chosen because it was not included 
by the Redevelopment Land Agency (RLA) in either the first or 
second year action plans for development of the Shaw Renewal 
Area. Except for the area close to the Scott-Montgomery School, 
there are no immediate plans to acquire property in this area 
for any specific urban renewal projects. Thus, the effects of 
urban renewal on existing housing were minimized. Also, except 


for the predominately commercial frontage on Seventh Street, 


none of the study’ area was damaged in the 1968 riots. 
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After the area was designated, it was surveyed and a list 
of abandoned residential buildings was complied.14 Vacant 
lots and vacant commercial structures were not included in the 
list and no attempt was made to determine the number Cu geewee Weyl ay 
occupied residential structures. [It was felt that these three 
categories of vacancies preséuted dieferent problems than the 
category chosen for study.1 The List of fifty-three addresses 
was converted to lot and square numbers to facilitate the rest 
of the research. Ownership, assessed valuation of land and 
building, the annual property tax liability, and tax unpaid, 
if any, was determined for each parcel from the records at the 
District Department of Finance and Revenue. Dates Semeoiattion 
and information regarding the cost of acquisition of some of the 
properties were obtained through an examination of recorded 
deeds and deeds of trust at the Office of the Recorder of Deeds. 
This’ data Ws ¥compided@ins Table I, Appendix V, and will be referred 
to in the text. Files in the field office of the Department of 
Licenses and Inspections were Settee to determine whether the 
existence of outstanding code violations necessitating repairs 
was a factor in the owner's choosing not to rent (or occupy) his 
property. An unsucessful attempt was made to examine similar 
records at the District Board of Condemnation, but I was able 
only to ascertain which of the buildings were somewhere "in 
the mill" at the Board. Census data was examined to observe 


trends in the area over the past three decades. They indicated 
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fewer buildings with each SULVC) pu NeCw@lISteoOGevacante bude Gaines 
was also compared with the Shaw Joint Venture Building Conditions 
Survey conducted in May, 1968, to February, 1969. 

Employees of the Redevelopment Land Agency, the Board of 
Condemnation, the Department of Licenses and Inspections, and 
others, including residents of the area were interviewed. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to owners at their addresses listed in the 
tax records and follow-up interviews are planned. Many of these 
questionnaires have been returned marked "addressee unknown. "16 
A few of the owners telephoned me after receiving the questionnaire, 
but they were uncooperative when they learned that I was not 
Interested i nepurciasingecheris property.1t7 I am presently 
looking for better address information. Time did not permit 
the gathering of information on all of the buildings in the area 
so as to make comparisons Of (Che datal gathered againsts similar 


datamiOnenonvdacanl. buildings.+® 
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Social Effects of Abandoned Housing: The Neighborhood 


There is a strong public interest in preventing owners 
from abaondoning their inner-city properties even aside from 
the fact that it decreases the stock of available housing. 
City officials and others who have commented on the problem 
agree that the effect of abandonment on the surrounding neigh- 
borhood can be devastating. Their use of terms like "intection, “ 
"blight," or "cancer" in describing deteriorating housing 
indicate the effects of such housing on the surrounding environ- 
ment... George Sternlieb, director of the Urban Studies Center of 
Rutgers sUniversity, .has observed that even good housing is 
abandoned when bad housing is abandoned nearby.?? Empty houses 
are a hazard to the physical and mental health of nearby resi- 
dents. They are invaded by rats and narcotics addicts. They 
constitute attractive nuisances, dangerous to neighborhood 
children, and provide breeding places for crime which “impels law- 
abiding ghetto aorealinsrae. 135 eilgivepaue,, UY ; 

Owners of slum buildings are not alone to be blamed for 
the deterioration of slum neighborhoods. The city itself must 
share the responsibility. Its failure to enforce adequately its 
housing codes, and its failure to maintain services at the level 
d 


required as the character of the neighborhood change, have 
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encouraged owners to neglect their properties. The capital 
improvements required in these buildings today would not be 
necessary if owners had been required to keep up the maintenance 
of their properties. The city government's failure to care 
about the appearance and the quality of life in certain neigh~ 
borhoods only reinforces the residents' sense of hopelessness 
about ever improving the situation. A vacant structure daily 


“confronts residents as a symbol of degradation and decay."2t 
- The Causes - 


Attempted explanations for why many of the nation's largest 
cities are experiencing an increasing core vacancy rate in aye 
face of the very low national vacancy rate -- and the housing 
shortage that it reflects -- only underscore the complexities 
of the problem. There is no single factor explanation for this 


paradox. 
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IV 


Black Exodus 


The combination of the exodus of black families from the 
inner-city, and the slowdown of in-migration of other families 
from the South, is seen by some as a reason for abandoned 
buildingseme Nem connussOnere Or HOUSINGsineBal LiMmOre atOrsex ample, 
says that Negro families are moving out in droves, some from 
areas where they have lived all their lives. The reasons he 
cites are the increase in crime and poor schools -- both of 
whichvare: largelys thes responsibility of caty; government. He 
also feels that immigrants from the South, "people not ready 
for icity laving Ghave eibroken) down thes fabricwol the neighbor- 
hood."*2 This explanation is also given with respect to the 
District of Columbia. The assistant. director of research for 
the National Capital Planning Commission reports that many 
black families have fled from the inner-city to Prince Georges’ 


Ze 


County. Owners of property in the study area blame crime, 


and the government's inability to control it, for driving 
"decent people" away. <4 Another factor causing families to 
move to the suburbs is jobs. Both government and private 
industry are locating new facilities outside of the District 
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Aside from the pull of jobs and the push of crime rates, 
another factor encouraging residents to oame is a deterioration 
of city and commercial services in the area. Dirty streets and 
inadequate police protection make the neighborhood less desirable. 
Similarly the lack of commercial faciatreiresy caused by changing 
shopping patterns, rising crime and fear of riots make the 
neighborhood less convenient. Vacant stores are, perhaps, more 
damaging to a neighborhood than vacant homes because they syn- 
bolize to the residents the economic decline of the neighborhood. 
In the study area there were commercial and commercial-residential 
structures in every block, and about half of them were empty. 

This is not to say that all the stores in a neighborhood should 
be reopened if it is to be rejuvenated, but these areas do 
need some modern stores. > 

Although this shift of population may be producing a 
housing shortage in the suburbs, it does not seem to be releas- 
ing pressures in the inner-city. Neighborhood workers in the 
Shaw area report that there is a shortage of decent housing in 
the area and some families are forced to double up. Families 
seeking better housing find that it is not available in the 


inner-city. 
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Vandalism 


Related to the problem of crime in the inner-city, vandalism 
is an important factor in building abandonment. The problem is 
more than windows broken by neighborhood children. Narcotics 
addicts and otherssalvage what they can from the buildings to 
Selierey forescCrap. 

You are finding landlords don't press hard for 

rent any more in some areas, and are very slow 

to evict unless there is a new tenant ready. 

They would rather have the house not producing 

rent, or DEOOUCING Only =a part of the rent, than 

have it empty for the scavengers to strip. 
The owner of one of the properties in the area reports that his 
last tenant moved out in June, 1969 and "by July the place was 
completely vandalized." When the fixtures were removed, he 
decided not to re-rent the premises. 2/ The damage done by vandal- 
ism requires an additional capital investment which the owner 
Cannot recover in rents. Vandalism also increases the cost of 
rehabilitation if the structures are to be taken over by the 
Redevelopment Land Agency or a developer. A neighborhood worker 
in the Shaw Area suggests that one way to cut down on this sort 
of loss would be to close down the junk yards that are in the 
area within walking distance of the empty buildings.. His theory 
is that few poeple will go to the trouble of boarding a bus 
with a length of copper pipe or a kitchen sink to get to a junk 


yard. 28 
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Operating Costs and Absentee Ownership 


It is no doubt true that crime and vandalism have produced 
instability in the slum neighborhood and have contributed to 
the increased costs of maintaining housing in those areas. The 
Rand Corporation reports that it costs $24 per room per month 
to adequately maintain a slum tenement.7? Studies in New York 
have shown operating expenses before depreciation and. debt 
service ranging between 40 and 60 percent of gross income , 29 
but there is substantial evidence that costs have increased in 


ceCeiis years. 21 


Owners claim that operating costs have gone up 
30 to 40 percent in the last five years. One reason for this, 
they say, is that increasingly "militant" tenants are demanding 
repairs. Riots have caused ee rates to double and triple. 
Thus, they cannot afford to make repairs demanded by code-en- 


32 Meanwhile, tight money has dried up the 


forcement officials. 
Tandsowne yas eyernarns of financing causing a virtual stagnation 

in the slum housing market. With respect to maintenance there 

is a "heads we win, tails you loose" phenomenon. When the market 
is strong, the owner need not make improvements. When it is 
weak, he fears for his investment and makes no repairs. 33 

This observation about the attitude of owners toward main- 


taining their properties highlights one of the major problems of 


the slums -- absentee ownership. Parcels in the study area which 
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were properly maintained were likely to be resident owned.34 ‘the 
prevalence of absentee ownership in the slums is in large part 


the result of the practices and preferences of local banks and 


—. 


Savings and loan associations. Despite the fact that one of 
eg sce oes purposes of savings and loan associations is to 
encourage home ownership, many refuse to lend directly to black 
home buyers who cannot meet their strict credit requirements. 

A study of the middle Cardozo area of the District disclosed that 
three savings and loans made more than /5 percent of their loans 
Peeecsedres owners. ?° Thus, the practices of these lending 
institutions, TimeGrecu wallow el pOOrpeop _eittombuys property 

for people of means. "36 They must either rent or buy from the 
slum speculator es functions as the "middleman" extending 
credit not available to them from conventional sources. He 
provides this "service" only at great additional expense. 

Many, Of@ the monigages|Oanss given tomthese: absentee owner— 
investors were based on inflated property valuations. Large 
mortgagesidebussrequi remownensmlonseterents acy a: levelehigh 
enough to meet mortgage payments and low enough for low income 
residents to afford -- "and the only way to do that, given the 
inflated mortgage situation is to cut maintenance back to 


nothing. "37 
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Speculation: Financing inner-Citys Housing 


As noted above, if a black low or moderate income person 
Wants-Co purchases aghome,, newottenscannetegqo™ tonsa, bank or a 
Savings and loan association for a loan. Down payment require- 
ments and discriminatory practices force him to buy from a slum 
housing speculator. A major reason for the abandonment of 
residential spur ldingseine ticmliStriciymands prebablyaineotner 
cities as well, is the collapse of the mid-1960's wave of 
speculation in inner-city housing that was caused by the present 
Situation;of_tigqhtemoney. "Speculation invinner-city property 
and its disastrous consequences has been documented in a re- 
markable series of ten articles in the Washington Post authored 
by Leonard Downie, Jr. and James Hoagland. 28 A year-long 
investigation by these reporters disclosed that inner-city 
speculators working with the financial support of a handful of 
savings and loans milked enormous profits from black homebuyers 
who could not deal with reputable banks and real estate brokers 
because of their race. "Abandoned, unsaleable houses and 
unfinished apartment buildings now dot Washington's streets. 
They are the legacy for the Nation's Capital of a system that 
turned with a vengence on some of the financial institutions and 
speculators who fathered it. seme others escaped with large 


profit."40 
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The speculation system has three basic variations all of 
which tend toward the same results. Some speculators were 
mainly interested in buying property at one price and promptly 
reselling it to a black family at a far higher price. This is 
simply a variation of the high credit selling that characterizes 
the sale of consumer goods in the ghetto. Many speculators 
chose to hold onto their highly mortgaged rental units and 
charge high rents to cover mortgage payments and profit without 
cutting into this margin by making repairs. A third sort of 
Speculation was to get large loans for the construction of new 
apartment buildings, spend only @arpart or the oan on construction, 


Al 


and pocket the difference. Inflated prices, financed by 


inflated mortgages, meant that a homebuyer would have little 
money left over after his payments with which to make necessary 
repairs e 


Floating along on a stream of borrowed dollars, 
the speculators could move with the migration 
of low-income white and Negro families. 

The speculators were looking for the easy 

low purchase from somebody who wanted to get 
out and the easy high sale to somebody who 
wanted to get in, and who was willing to pay 
high cygdit rates for what appeared to be easy 
terms. : 


The bubble burst when the Federal Government raised borrow- 
ing rates to curtail inflation and the mortgage money, which 
the speculators needed in a continuing flow, dried up. The 
squeeze of tight money was further tightened as the city govern— 


43 


ment clamped down on housing code violations. Slum speculation 
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contributed to the existence of many run-down and abandoned 
residential properties and caused the financial ruin of several 
Speculators: 

When the credit squeeze eases off the seasee cl probably 
begin cubih Mehveie cisewhe, 9h acuady of land records shows that 
some of the city's now-~respectable Savings and loans that avoid 
dealing with speculators today built their loan business in past 
decades with loans to speculators. "Generations of speculators 
have fed on the migrations of low-income white and Negro families 
from one part of Washington to another.44 Some speculators are 
taking advantage of the new availability of FHA insured loans 
toeblack homebuyers. 4° 

Several of the buildings in the study area appear to have 
been abandoned as a direct result oF NE collapse of the specula- 
tive market. A search of the land records disclose’ many Oteuhe 
names mentioned in the Post series and in testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Home Financing Practices and Procedures. 
some were apparently left holding the bag when the market caved 
in. George Basiliko, for example, who has been the biggest 
single owner of slum property in the District and who is described 
insthe | Postearticlesmacm: by, all standards the chieieqrvandehigh 


46 owns six of the 


-potentate Of sthesspecu lator Lraternity 7. 
abandoned buildings in the study area. 
Anwexanp en Ofeamouimloaiungsabandoned sasathesresul tl ofsthe 


collapse of speculation is 634 Q Street, now owned by the 
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Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation (FSLIC) the sub- 
sidary agency of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board (FHLBB). 
the property was purchased March 24, 1964, by the Stewart 
Investment Company (Morton Frank, president, MOGERYACTN ym oCe Le Cciayg i. 
On April 15, 1964, Stewart obtained a loan from Republic Savings 
and Loan -- Pete Kalavritinos’ savings and loan which the FHLBB 
late nstorced@tommergenOut@oreexiotcnCem—— stOtescy600 mmeilcm.lo7) 
assessed valuation of 634 Q is $2,782. (See table) If assessed 
valuation is 60 percent of market value the mortgage was inflated by at 
least $4144. On January 6, 1966, Stewart sold the property, subject 
to the first deed of trust, to Mary Falls who obtained a loan 
from one William Whitted secured by a second deed of trust for 
$3,900. (Often speculators would promptiy discount and negotiate 
the purchase money deed of trust. This step seems to have been 
short-circuited by making Whitted beneficiary of the second trust.) 
Falls defaulted on the purchase money trust, and on August 10, 
1964, the trustee sold it to a person named Booth who had 
apparently purchased the mortgage from Whitted. At this time 
StewaLtusmdeb benadmbecnerecucedsto1>o/, 905-10. moceWwarte acer 
defaulted, and on;December 2, 1969, the property was purchased 
by FPSLIC. This is apparently one of the bad debts FSLIC agreed 
to absorb when Republic was merged out of existence. 

One of the owners of property in the study area stated 
that he decided not to re-rent his property when it became 


vacant a year ago because he "cannot possibly meet Bank payments." 
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His plans for the property: "Letting the mortgage holder for- 


close. "4/ 


The most effective control on speculation would be to make 
conventional, "respectable" financing available to black home- 
buyers. One way of accomplishing this is to restrict savings 
and loans to financing only of dwellings that will be owner 
occupied. 78 Another is through government insured or financed 


homeownership plans such as Section Bee 


and Turnkey III housing. 
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Urban Renewal 


Urban Renewal seems definitely to be a contributing cause 
of abandonment. Owners who might have made repairs do not 
because they do not feel that they can recover the cost of improve- 
ments. Tenants, expecting to be displaced, often move out before 
the renewal agency takes any action to acquire the property.-+ 
The designation of an urban renewal area has an “announcement 
effect" on maintenance throughout the area. Although actual 
acquisition of the property may be ten years away this is some- 
thing neither owners nor tenants know. The study area provided 
a test of the announcement affect because acquisition of properties 
on Franklin Strectencamsthes scot taMontcqomeny, school (SeemMapiae 
Appendix, J) haspalreadysbegun. seri anserorsthes expansion) Of 
thesschoolecallmtorse learancemote iemarcam Nema 9 72h vet, 
there is no concentration of vacant buildings in this#@bilock. 

The problem of the announcement effect could be avoided if 
the Redevelopment Land Agency could area hice the whole area at 
once! but this, of course, is an unrealistic proposal given fund- 
ing levels. Perhaps, a more systematic and predictable plan of 
acquisition and renewal.would reduce the announcement effect. 

A popeee way for the redevelopment agency to encourage 
maintenance of residential structures in the renewal area is to 


penalize owners for allowing their buildings to deteriorate. 
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The use of personal and real property in our private enterprise 
society is subject) toscontrolwand limi tationsby =the government. 
Under the police power, a governmental agency may condemn and 
destroy property which is used illeglally and to the detriment 
of the community without payment of any compensation for the 
property so feeceove de THUS me clcsDiccrh CusgOVernmentmnagm tine 
power to condemn and destroy unsafe and unsanitary structures. 
Indeed, as will be discussed below,-4 the government may collect 
its costs from the owner. 

A distinction is made when the destruction of a structure 
is accompanied by a taking of the land on which it stands. 


ee at this point, the law has required the payment 


Traditionally, 
of compensation. Logically, however, if a building is in 

such a state that the government would be justified in ordering 
its removal at the owner's expense, the government should be 

able to deduct the cost of removal from the cost of acquisition. 
This means mare than reducing the appraisal value of the building 
to zero. The cost of demolition might even be deducted from the 
value of the cleared land, since the worthless structure makes 
the land less valuable. This is but an extension of the concept 
of destroying property under the police power. The renewal 
agency "has no obligation to pay for any illegal use; nor does 
the agency have a duty to pay for a nuisance," when Poecan 


show"that the improvements have a market value diminished by the 


cost of remedying the illegal uses or havemvaluer thats couldibe 
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ascribed to the illegal uses of the improvements.">° The Re- 
development Land Agency should be able to arrive at the same re- 
sult as if the Board of Condemnation had cleared the land and 
charged its costs to the owner before acquisition by the agency. 

Similarly, the agency should be able to deduct for violations 
of the Housing Regulations which, althoughethevemay notejusciry, 
demolition under s tice pOLITCCy Dower atcmLUlegomUuSecethd tus nequce 
the value of the structure. The value of the structure should be 
reduced by the amount it would cost to bring 10 up to standard. 
The agency could makessuchsdeduc tions swhether it) was) acquining 
the property for clearance or rehabilitation. If the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency adopted a policy like this, owners would have 
an incentive to apie repairs. It may be necessary to adopt a 
statute authorizing such a procedure? / but it is’ suggested that 
the agency and the courts already have the power to apply such 
a doctrine. 8 

A problem with this sort of approach is that it would 
penalize small homeowners in the area as well as absentee owners. 
Unless the law can assess damages against the absentee owners 
who have created and perpetuated the slums, urban renewal will 
continue to reward absentee "investors." One way to distinguish 
between absentee and resident owners would be to apply the 
Housing Regulations only to rental units. | such a classification 
Roctd seem constitutionally justified since rental units are 


offered to the public and are thus rationally distinguishable 


from resident-owned units. 
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Tenant Action 


Slum owners frequently blame tenants for the dilapidation 
of the premises. One of the owners of property in the SnGke area, 
who regretted that he did not have time to answer my questions, 
stated that I would have them answered if I would "purchase 
anyone [sic] of the houses available in the area ... and rent 


the house out. ">? 


Another owner stated that the neighborhood 
has deteriorated because of tenant attitudes toward the owner. 
He also said that maintenance of the building should be the 


responsibvi2tyeoL tenants, ©? 


Not enough information was obtained 
to evaluate the contribution of tenants to building delipidation, 
but the lack of maintenance by absentee landlords is attested 
to by an observation of buildings in the study area. Clearly, 
tenants are not responsible for repair of structural defects 
caused =not bys vhemmbucebyethemagesone thesbui lading andgyeancsor 
neglect. 

None of the owners answering the questionnaire asserted that 
a rent strike forced him to close down. It is unlikely that there 
had been rent strikes in any of the abandoned buildings in the 
study area because there have been relatively few rent strikes 
in Washington, D.C. Neighborhood attorneys do not believe that 


any of the rent strikes in the city have forced out an owner who 


was not about to default on his mortgage anyway. Several of the 
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rent strikes have been successful in forcing an owner to make 


repairs, lt 


One multi-family building that I know of, 436 M Street 
just across the border of the Shaw Renewal Area, was sold by 
George Basiliko at a time when a rent strike was ongoing and the 
building had been condemned. The new owner hes GERI enough repairs 
to satisfy the Board of Condemnation. 

Tenants in recent years have become more sophisticated about 
their rights as tenants. ©2 They refer housing complaints to 
community workers at the local OEO-funded Community Action Agency, 
(The United Planning Organization), Nenoenere at Neighborhood 
Legal Services Offices, and the Department of Licenses and 
Inspections. Such action by tenants, to the extent that it 
increases pressure on owners to bring their buildings into com- 
pliance with the Housing Regulations, is possibly a factor in 
causing building abandonment. Although: the results of the study 
of field inspection records were inconclusive, it is not be- 
lieved that code enforcement, whether initiated by tenant com- 
plaint or otherwise, is a major factor causing abandonment. 

(See Table) 

Tenants, assisted by community lawyers, can bring pressure 
on government agencies to force them to deal with the probiem 
of aeanaones buildings. Mandamus Beton: requiring government- 
initiated repair (discussed below) are one possibility. Another 
tactic, apparent] VenoOtCatmledsinsWashington,etomtne wsquat-- 1 new 


The National Tenants Organization characterizes a squat-in as "a 
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move-in, stay-in, and live-in of a poor family aided by a tenants' 
organization." The technique "can beat the snail paced slum- 
janitor and housing official in terms of delivering a standard 
unit now." NTO emphasizes the necessity of carefully chosing 

a person in an especially bad housing situation to make the move. 

"Public consternation for recalcitrant public and private authorities 
is more likely where the families are carefully chosen, "©3 The 
Squdt-inwistactactiau"wellecalculatedato FOrComannercn nations 
threatening"the very foundation of American capitalism."©4 One 

problem with applying this tactic to abandoned buildings in 

that because of vandalism few are habitable, and are thus not 

an improvement over most families' present accomodations, but 

the squat-in would appear to be a valuable device for focusing 
attention on the problem. 

An extension of the squat-in would be for families to move 
into vacant buildings and attempt to become owners by adverse 
possession, and the present owner's fear of adverse publicity. 

In cases where the building is owned by the FSLIC, the agency 
may be willing to write off outstanding mortgages and negotiate 


jin/- 


a purchase by the new "homesteader." 
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Code Enforcement — 


The nonenforcement of housing codes has contributed to 
abandonment of buildings because it has allowed entire neighbor- 
hoods to deteriorate to the point where even well-meaning owners 
hesitate to make repairs. The prevailing view of housing code 
enforcement, held by officials and employees of the District's 
Department of Economic Development, and students of the subject, 
is that it is an effective tool for the preservation of sound 
neighborhoods, but it is incapable alone of solving the problem 
of substandard housing in already deteriorated slums. ®5 A. 
lawyer employed in the Department's concentrated code enforce- 
ment program in the Trinidad area (not considered a hard-core 
slum) reports that he knows of no cases in that area where code 
enforcement caused an owner to abandon his building. © However, 
it is felt in the Department that rigorous code enforcement in 
more deteriorated slum neighborhoods like the study area would 
result in abandoned buildings and displaced tenants. Thus to 
prevent abandonment, code enforcement is relaxed. °©/ It was 
learned that it is the policy of the Bureau of Licenses and In- 
spections not to inspect single family dwellings in the study 
_area whether owner occupied or not -- unless a complaint is 


received by the office, 58 
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A search of the records at the field office showed that almost 
all of the abandoned buildings in the Study area had been in- 
Spected at some time or another, but many had not been inspected 
Since 1966. Often the code violation cited Pel aredmto the 
buildings' abandonment, e.g.-, it was not boarded up or trash 
had collected around it. It was cneeesi lene determine whether 
the existence of code violations requiring expensive repair had 
Caused any of the owners to close his building because of the 
poor recordkeeping system maintained at the field office. Con- 
sequently, the thesis that code enforcement will cause abandonment 
was not proved or disproved. It is not clear whether records 
reflect lax inspection and enforcement practices or lack of man- 
power for record keeping. Lack of manpower seems Cerin e lysate 
be a problem, but the city council committee's reports that 
inspections made "in response to tenant complaints are often 
cursory and enforcement does not always follow the discovery of 
violations."®©9 

The committee report states that routine practices of 
Licenses and Inspections "generally benefit the landlord and 
burden the eeHienett and landlords are often given extensions of 


70 Conversations with officials at Licenses 


time to make repairs. 
and Inspections Sania Gee this is the case. It may be that 
some of the Department's personnel do favor landlords over tenants, ~ 
but a major reason for lax enforcement is that the sanctions in 


the Housing Regulations are obsolescent. 
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Substantial vacancy rates in De early 1900's when housing 
codes were first enacted made the order to vacate an effective 
sanction against owners./1! But with today's extreme housing 
shortage the sanction is self-defeating. Perhaps, it is because 
of the current low vacancy rate that the sanction is rarely used 
in the District and then only when a building is already vacant. 
It is reported that the shortage of housing in Chicago caused 
non-enforcement of “over-ambitious" code regulations. /2 Officials 
there, when faced with the choice of lax enforcement or displace- 
ment of tenants for whom there were no better homes available, 
chose lax enforcement. /3 The government's policy of lax enforce- 
ment in urban renewal areas such as the study area, is reinforced 
by requirements that individuals displaced by code enforcement 
be assured of relocation housing. /4 

The sanction favored by Licenses and Inspections to encourage 
compliance, is denial of licensing to owners of buildings having 
code violations. Since licensing does not apply to single- 
family dwellings, even if 200 are owned by one person, this 
eecuion LSenaLalyveslmnrcrent. 

Fines, as an alternative sanction, if and when they are 
imposed, are said to be "so small in relation to the cost of 
rehabilitation that they amount to a licensing fee for code 
violations."/> This is not true where cummulative fines can 
iis imposed, but most courts refuse to consider code violations as 


criminal conduct /®, viewing themselves rather as the compliance 
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board of last resort and often granting further extensions of 
time to noncomplying owners. A problem in the District has been 
that of the few cases referred to the Corporate Counsel far 
fewer go to court./? ‘The only effective court sanction 
against code violations has arisen in the context 

of eviction proceedings. The Court has held that code violations 
existing at the time a tenant enters into the premises or 
developing thereafter justify nonpayment of rent. /8 

The city has the power to circumvent the criminal sanction 
process and make repairs an owner refuses to make./’2 This power 
has never been utilized although the city government has requested 
$50,000 from Congress for this purpose. 89 This power is discussed 
further an thes section dealing ewithervepal rabyvethem city. 

It has been suggested that current practice be codified 
and housing codes be established on a "zoned basis" with different 
standards for slum areas than for areas where the goal is to 


81 such suggestions and the present 


maintain existing values. 
uneven enforcement of the codes, based on the belief that 

rigorous enforcement in the face of market pressures will only 
force landlords to close their buildings, and worsen) the housing 
shortage, only underscore the fact that code enforcement is 

only one of the battery of tools which must be used to rehabilitate 
slum housing. It must be used as a tool of urban planning in 
conjunction with public housing, urban renewal, zoning laws, 


mortgage avarantee and loan programs, 82 
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On the other hand, if putting absentee owners out of business 
so that resident homeowners or the government could replace them,is the 
objective | 

Aconcentrated code enforcement can be a most valuable tool. Such 
a program could cause owners to eeon their buildings which 
could then be condemned and demolished at the owner's expense 
Or be appraised @atezeronoL negatives yalueshby =the tenewaleagency 
thereby greatly reducing the cost of renewal and thus the cost of 
homeownership programs. Such a scheme per ecan policy decision 
to force slum owners to absorb a large share of the costs and it 
would temporarily worsen the housing shortage. ‘i 

Several alternative sanctions for code violations have been 
proposed. One suggestion is a summary procedure allowing a 
tenant to get a court order appointing a receiver to make repairs. °3 if 
This would be a desirable remedy if it contemplates immediate 
repair by the reciever and not that the receiver must first 
collect enough rent to pay for repairs. The latter case is =no 
improvement over rent-withholding proposals such as those in 
the Semibiants amendments to the D.C. Housing Regulations. °4 Ae 
the extent that such rememdies run contrary to cases in this 
jurisdiction holding that code violations excuse the obligation 
to pay rent, they add nothing to the tenant's remedies. A New 
York statute permitting the withholding of rent if ‘rent impairing" 
violations remain uncured for six months has not been applied 


although it was enacted in 1965.®° 
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XI 


Condemnation 


The power to condemn unsafe and unsanitary buildings is 
related to the power to enforce standards of Health and Safety 
under the Houisng Regulations. Thus, like code enforcement, 
it may possibly cause an owner to abandon his building rather 
than invest in it to bring it up to the standards of the con- 
demning authority. If the District of Columbia's actions with 
respect to the fifty-three already -abandoned buildings in the 
study ares indicates the level of its activities in occupied 
Structures, sucha causal relationship is doubtful, to say the 
least. 

in the? Districtsof Columbia, the power to cause abandoned 
“buildings to be put into sanitary condition or to be demolished 
and removed" is vested in the Board of Condemnation of Unsanitary 


86 The Board consists of representatives of the 


Buildings. 
Bureau of Licenses and Inspections, the Department of Buildings 
and Grounds, the Department of Sanitary Engineering, and two 
representatives of the Department of Public Health. 87 Although 
the Board is a division of the Department of Economic Development, 
and it is authorized to delegate ministerial duties and responsi- 


bilities to the Bureau of Licenses and Inspections, 88 the Board 


maintains its own staff of inspectors. 
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The Board is also empowered to sinieiee te), take down, or 
otherwise secure unsafe structures. 89 Inspections to determine 
whether or not a structure is unsafe are made.. by the Construction 
Division of the Bureau of Licenses and Inspections at the request 
of the Board of Condemnation, Recommendations of the Construction 
Division are then referred back to the Board for action.99 
However, personnel at the Board of Condemnation report that they 
are responsible only for unsanitary conditions and that there is 
a separate board for the condemnation of unsafe structures. The 
Construction Division of the Licenses and Inspections has no 
knowledge of the existence of such a Board.?1 personnel at the 
Board of Condemnation seem eager to narrowly define their authority 
and are pleased: to be able to  tell™you that “avreportedtcondition 
is not their responsibility pute chat of the Bureauvorabicenses 
and Inspections. ? The HouSing Regulations generally relate to 
unsafe and unsanitary conditions and there seems to be no justi- 
fication for the Board's policy of condemning only where buildings 
are extremely unsafe or insanitary. The statute prohibits the 
Board from requiring a building to be brought Lantoecontormity 
with the D.C. Building Code and other building regulations."23 
There is no such prohibition respecting the Housing Regulations 
which relate to living conditions and not structural specifications. 

The foregoing points up the problem common in most cities, 
of there being no overall agency responsible for regulation of 


housing conditions. The mulitplicity of agencies leads to a 
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duplication of inspections and recordkeeping, and inadequate 
communication and coordination of enforcement. ?4 The placing 
of Licenses and Inspections and the Board of Condemnation under 
the Department of Economic Development is a step in the right 
direction but coordination appears to be far from satisfactory 
at this stage. While there were some referrals to.the Board 
noted in the records at the Licenses and Inspections field office, 
there was no record of what action, if any, had been taken by 
the Board. ?> 

Despite the mandatory language of the authorizing legislation 
that where an owner neglects or refuses to cause his building to 
be made safe, the District government "shall proceed to make such 
SCIUCTUTEFPOL excavation Sate or remove the same ,"?° Chiseauchoricey, 
appears to be sparingly used. Some of the buildings in the study 
area are reported to have been vacant for as long as three years,?/ 
yet they have been neither boarded up or demolished. They 
continue to stand open, beckoning arsonists ane addicts, and 
endangering the health and safety of the neighborhood. Of the 
fifty-three abandoned buildings in the study area only a handful 
were boarded up. The Board of Condemnation could report that 
action had been or was being taken with respect to only eleven 
of the fifty- three buildings. (See table 1 Appendix ). Action 
taken was often ineffectual. Thus, it was learned, for example, 
that 1645 New Jersey Avenue, a wit ee eee hulk adjacent to an 


occupied and relatively well-maintained structure, was surveyed 
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by an inspector in October, 1969, and seen by a member of the 
Board in) December 7s Lo09F7 Dutwasso fAprisl 22), 21.9)7.0 .no action had 
been taken by the Board. 2° 

Although the Board has statutory authority "to cause all 
buildings to be put into sanitary condition"?? and to make unsafe 


structures safel? 


at the owner's expense, it seems to have 
limited itself to the remedies of prohibiting occupancy and 
demolition and boarding-up. Demolition Hee been the traditional 
response of government to the threat an abandoned building pre- 
sents to health, safety and murals. The authority to demolish 
substandard structures was established in equity as part of the 
power of municipalities to abate public nuisances, and the 
equity origins of this power still affect the constitutional 
basis of the law of denotte ion Thus, the courts might limit 
the power to demolish to buildings which are in fact nuisances: 
Generally, the cases have held that mere silesigeetion os age 

is not enough to justify demolition absent imminent danger. In 
addition to equity's bias against demolition is its preference 
for repair as an alternative. Some courts will order repair 
instead of demolition if the danger can be thus remedied. 101 
Cases involving equity restrictions on the power to demolish 
apparently have not arisen in the District of Columbia, and» those 


cases where they were applied involved owners who were resisting 


demolition and asking to be allowed to repair. Nevertheless, 
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the existence of such restirctions Suggests the possibility of 
seeking to enjoin demolition of structures that could be economically 
rehabilitated. For those structures for which Tevabwl Lat tonwsis 

not economically feasible, demolition may be the only remedy. 
Residents in the study area did not seem to have any preference 

for demolition over boarding-up. Most of those talked to would 
prefer to see the buildings occupied. Demolition can have 
unintended, deliterious side effects. For example, when a row 

house was removed from Wallach Street in another part of the Shaw 
Area, several muggings occured because a new passageway from the 


rougher neighborhood on the next black was created. 
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Welfare 


Welfare payments may be an unwitting government measure 
preventing the abandonment of buildings. Ehew Dist tus 
Department of Public Welfare has a significant impact on hous- 
ing in the nation's capital. Each year it subsidizes housing 
with $8,000,000 in shelter payments to welfare recipients. 

Twelve thousand five hundred of the 15,000 District families 
ontwelfare dosnotelivesingspublic: housingemahitty-sixepoint Live 
percentaofewelfarestecipilentseinethcaDistrictrarce ne poor 
quality housing. Recipients often pay 40 percent of their 
welfare payments for housing, and some pay 60 percent, 192 
Nationally, one third of all welfare payments are spent on 
housing, and most of it is substandard. This 600 million 
dollars peryear subsidy to slumlords is about equal to Presi- 
denteNl *Onwomiequcstst rom Congressston thes Model Cities pro- 
gram. 193 Welfare payments may be keeping slum owners in 
business who might otherwise abandon their buildings. 

This expenditure of tax dollars buys little for the 
welfare recipient and does nothing to improve the housing 
stock in the District. If the money were used instead to finance 
housing development and rehabilitation recipients might gain 
new housing with no increased burden on the taxpayer. Six hundred 
Mi Vl onedolVarcemcoulLdwsupport, © one2241(d)s@3) @termsyiaysixebaaaon 


dollar investment in low cost housing.+94 
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To better the quality of accommodations for welfare 
recipients, welfare agencies in New York and Illinois are 
refusing shelter payments to asrenyyermers of substandard housing. 19° 
New York codified this practice in 1962.106 the Cook County 
Department of Public Aid adopted the practice in 1961 without 


SpeciLi ceastalucoily authority. 107 


The Department of Public Wel- 
fare in the District) has no similar program, 108 In the Cook 
County Program, there is a houSing Consultant and staff in each 
of the Department's offices who have precise knowledge of the 
quality of housing @insthetr arcas bandlords sane: contacted 
regarding deteriorated units to persuade them to improve their 
housing. If this fails, shelter payments are withheld. The 
Department defends a welfare recipient in any eviction action 
resulting from the withholding or any other action intended to 
harass him. Since the inception of the program the Department 
has withheld $705,371.80 from 2,156 property owners housing 
36,431 persons. 199 
Similar coordination of welfare and housing code activities 
has been recommended for Washington, p.c.t19 such a program in 
the welfare department would be an important adjunct to existing 
code enforcement rememdies to prevent housing deterioration. A 
plan should not include return of withheld rents to owners when 
they make repairs because this would undercut court decisions 


here.t11 Rather, the surplus accumulated should be put into a 


revolving fund for a housing development corporation or be used 
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in some other way to improve housing and encourage home-owner- 


ship by welfare recipients. 
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Taxes 


Real property and income taxes are commonly thought to 
contribute to the deterioration of slums and to the abandonment 
of buildings. Increased property tax appraisals penalize improve- 
ment and rapid depreciation allowances, and capital gainserates 
are said togencournage =napid turnover.112 Abandoned decaying 
properties loose value and drag down the value of neighboring 
structures. Physical. deterioration increases the need for 
government services at the same time it lessens the ability of 
government to provide them. The government is forced to increase 
the rate of taxation per dollar of assessed valuation or curtail 
services or both. Increased taxes increase the operating 
expenses of OWners who have maintained their properties and this 
together with a decrease in services, may only accelerate deterio- 
ration and abandonment. 113 (However, the penalty imposed upon 
an owner of an unproductive vacant building is small compared 
to what it would cost him to demolish it, especially if he has 
no alternative use for it and no income to offset with a loss 
deduction. ) 

A variation of the property tax has been proposed which 
would be a tax on land only without regard to the structure on 
it. Such a system of site taxation would require valuation to 


be based on the site's locational advantages and other 
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characteristics such as size, shape, topography, soil conditions. 
This type of property tax is neutral with respect to improvements; 
it does not have the disincentives of the present system. It 
has been objected that this sort of tax would be difficult to 
administer because of the lack of comparable sales of vacant 
land for use as benchmarks. It would seem, though, that methods 
of valuation could easily be established. A stronger objection 
£O site Caxalionsis sthatsitewould be regressive, providing 
greatest benefits to parcels with high building to land value 
ratios.) this, objection may abe answered? partially by zoningalaws. 
The zones should be considered in site valuation, so that larger, 
more expensive buildings would tend to be on more valuable land. 
Pittsburgh meets this objection with a graded tax, taxing 
buildings at 50 percent of the rate for the lana. 114 
An adequate solution to the problems of property taxation 
must include a regional tax policy and a metropolitan tax base 
so that the inner-city can recapture some of the tax base that 
has moved beyond its reach while continuing to use its services 
tax free. A reduction of the pressure on the center city tax 
base could mean reduced taxes and new investment in center city 
property. 1° a 
Accelerated depreciation is said to have encouraged low 
Maintenance and rapid turnover because successive owners could take 
depreciation deductions and pay tax on their sale at Capital 


gains rates.t1© there is little to show that depreciation 
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deductions were a major motivating factor in the purchase and 
Sale of housing in the study area. Although 38 of the 53 
properties have been purchased in the last ten years, many have 
been in the same families thirty to forty years, and many of 
those properties recently purchased had not changed hands for 


many years previous to purchase. 117 


Lengthy tenure of ownership 
does not necessarily equate with adequate maintenance, but the 
low turnover rate indicated disputes the prevalence of high 
depreciation as a tax shield. At any rate, Congress followed the 
recommendation that depreciation on such buildings be limited 
to the straight line method, thus, attempting to discourage 
slum deterioration by eliminating a tax advantage that was not 
utilizea,118 

Although there are several possible income tax reforms 
which could encourage maintenance of slum property, tax incentives 
are less efficient than direct government payments to achieve 
a specific purpose. An intelligent tax policy can only assist 
a broader program utilizing other tools designed to house low 


income persons.119 


Oneyretorm —to,encourage rehabi litatyon sot 
rental housing would be to allow major repairs in deteriorated 
buildings to be treated as immediately deductible expenses, rather 
than as nondeductible capital improvements which must depreciate 
over the useful life of the building. The present treatment of 


such major repairs disregards the fact that such "improvements" 


as rewiring a house to meet housing code requirements do not 
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increase the rental value of the property. What is considered 
an improvement under present tax law is really long overdue 
repair Of conditions accumulated over years of neglect. Appro- 
priate regulations could restrict this tax treatment to slum 


dwellings.+?° 


Codey, 


Rehabilitation 


The major purpose of this study was to determine whether 
the empty residential structures which dot inner-city neighbor-_ 
hoods can be considered a resource that can be used to reduce 
the housing shortage. Can they be rehabilitated under govern- 
ment or private sponsorship? All of the buildings in the Shaw 
Renewal Area were surveyed and rated as to exterior building 
condition by a team of architects during the period May 1968 
to February 1969. A 20 percent sample was surveyed inside as 
well as out.) Buildings were rated=either as) {sound ys = defri-= 
cient," or "extremely deficient." Twenty-three of the fifty- 
three buildings in the study area EGUDAMES be abandoned had 
been rated deficient. Seven of these buildings had interior 
survey reports; there was one sound, one deficient, and five 
extremely deficient.121t These figures indicate the rehabilita- 
tion could prove to be a rather expensive process. 

Rehabilitation is a controversial subject. Some "seriously 
question the potential of hard core slum areas ror renapverta— 
tion...the bulldozer approach to such hard core areas would 
seem to be the only answer. "122 Others claim that “the most 
feasible way to eradicate blight in our cities is to rehabili- 


tate, on a large scale, existing deteriorating, but StructurauLy, 
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sound housing, particularly for families of low and moderate 
income."123 Gut rehabilitation has generally proved to be too 
expensive, but patchwork methods have succeeded in achieving 


costs within FHA limits.124 


Costs for rehabilitation of a 

group of seven town houses in the Northwest #1 Renewal Area 
averaged $9,004 for constructionwalone, and total cost averaged 
$15,400,129 It is generally agreed that even large private 
owners will not rehabilitate because they cannot recoup their 
investment through higher rents because present tenants cannot 
afford to pay, and higher income tenants will not move in unless 
the whole neighborhood is upgraded. 126 Rehabilitated houses can 
be afforded by low income persons only through federally assisted 
programs.+?/ 

An important inhibition on rehabilitation of abandoned 
buildings is that they are scattered throughout the center city. 
A program aimed at rehabilitating these structures without 
at the same time improving the rest of the houses in the Nee le 
borhood would prone to fail. This is the reason for the Redeve- 
lopment Land Agency's opposition to scattered site acquisition 
and Lenabili tat OMA TRANCE Toate good sense when surround- 
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effects of the vacant building can be removed. 128 


A. Private Rehabilitation 
Few private absentee owners will rehabilitate their build- 


ings because they cannot get sufficient return on their invest- 
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ment. However, with the aid of FHA programs resident owners 

and nonprofit sponsors may be able to make rehabilitation work 
for low income families. Thus, if it is decided to rehabilitate 
scattered vacant buildings (perhaps in an area less deteriorated 
generally ethane theses cudveacea) de Lod malmouCchmasmocctd On 235(3) 12? 
would®beroner way (Co Comite fis prog ramnyiseLore ow and) moderate 
income families and would not make Reneerner ents available to 
faniliesPatepublecehiousing ei NCcoMme Mtevels ee AenOnprOrttesponsor 
Can makerrentaliouscmnguavarlable=tomthnyo=leatleregqroups ined 
variety of ways. For example, Section 236739 rehabilitation 
could make rental units available to the same income group 
served by the 235 program, but 20 percent of the units could be 
made available at the public housing income level through the 


Un SH 


Rent Supplement Program. An alternative to Rent Supplement 


would be a variation of the Section 23 Leasing Housing Program,132 
but vehatesert Ore programe rcaquiress=the cooperation of the local 


housing authority (the National Capital Housing Authority in 


Washington). 


B. Government Action 
Although no program of the Federal Housing Authority Ad- 
ministration can put homeownership within the reach of public 
housing income persons, various programs administered by the 
Housing Assistance Administration can. These programs require 


the participation of the local housing autNO UL y seanaeele Veale 
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financed in the same way as conventional public housing -- the 
local authority sells bonds and the federal government makes 
annual contributions to cover the full costs of interest and 
amortization of principals 

Turnkey PibEeice cde rogram involving theypurchase of housing 
by the local authority from a private owner. Tenants paying 
normal public housing rents enter a lease-purchase agreement 
and gradually accumulate equity in the home. This is made 
possible because the tenant is responsible for ordinary mainte- 
nance and’ that portion of his rent which would normally be 
allocated to maintenance expense is set aside in an ownership 
account e= Thrsmconmalce be done undere thems LosmAnge less 
variation of the Section 23 Leasing Program which allows a 
non profit sponsor to contract with the local authority to 
provide housing for low income families with the difference 
between the public housing rent paid by the tenant and the 
market rent paid by the HAA. Where this differs ELCOMmOr Gd 
nary Section 23 ‘Leasing is that the sponsor enters a "homebuyer's 
ownership agreemtn" with the tenant that makes the program 
similar to Turnkey ali 

Section 23(g) of the Housing Act of 1937 authorizes a 
local housing authority to purchase private housing in order to 
resell - it to tenants ora ‘tenant's organization for 80, percent 
OME aes value. Resale is “subject to such terms and conditions 


as may be necessary to enable the tenants to make the pur- 
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Chase without undue financial hardship. "133 Thus, for a tem- 
porary period the housing authority could pay all of the buyer's 
interest payments. This amounts to virtually full payment for 

a period because payment on an unamortized loan goes mostly 

to pay the interest during the first few years.” 

Philadelphia intends to use one of these public housing 
programs to help solve its abandoned building problem. Tass 
reported that over 5,000 empty houses there have been rehabili- 
tated, mostly for rental to public housing tenants. The city 
guarantees private developers that it will purchase the house 
at a fixed price, if it cannot be sold to a private buyer, and 
USGI asmpub ile housing.134 Apparently this program has 
Operated only on a very small scale. The Assistant Housing 
Director there implies that the block to expansion of the pro- 
gram is lack of cooperation between local and federal Official sey 
in the FHA and public housing programs, 135 Baltimore intends 
to develop a similar program, 136 

Another way for a city to attack its vacant building 
problem would be through a receivership arrangement whereby the 
City would appoint a receiver to take over a building which 
becomes vacant, make NECeSsakys Lepairs rence) 1 tou Geto mow 
income tenants. The owner could receive whatever income there 
was after repair costs were amortized and current expenses 


were deducted. Such an arrangement runs counter to the tradi- 
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tional noone of the rights of private owners to do as they 
wish with their property including closing it down. But the 
owner's right to use his property as he wishes is already 
restricted by police power regulations such as zoning ond ines 
and rent control laws. Persons Owning housing which they hold 
for rental to othersearc helping to meet the tremendous housing 
Shortage; they are thus helping to meet a public need. Their 
buildings exist to serve the public's need for housing, just 
as public transportation exists to serve the public's need for uae 
transportation. Although the analogy is not exact, an argument | 
could be developed for treating rental housing as a public St 
ae 
pen 


utility which society cannot permit to be abandoned. There is -? Ul 

| Pe 

already a body of law established in the area of Public accomo= ~ as 

A : ; ; : A rac Ye ry BEE 
dations which could provide a basis for such a rationale. * whe \ 


a . er 
The District's power to make repairs an owner neglects to 


qaieeg hin provide it with a method to prevent the deterioration 
that makes abandonment economically more attractive to an owner 
than rehabilitation. Unlike the procedures discussed above 

which make use of federal (FHA and HAA) funds, this method must 
depend on Congressional appropriations to the District government. 
This power to repair properties which fail to meet standards of 
health and safety can be based on a number of sections of the 
District Of Columbia Code including thessame sections swhich 


authorize the government to demolish unsafe and insanitary 
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structures. The section most frequently citedat39 ang the 


one in which this power is most Clearly set out is Section 313 
of Title 5. That section authorizes the District government 
"Nand all other persons" authorized or directed by the govern- 
ment “to enter ... inspect. ..; and do whatever may be necessary 
to correct in a good and workmanlike Manner, any condition that 
exists or has arisen ... in violation of law or of any regula- 
tion made by authority of dete, 7 The owner chargeable 
with the duty to correct the condition must receive reasonable 
lefemwel fick ale tiave, cacwace fails or refuses to correct the condi- 
tion and fails to show why he should not be required to correct 
it, the government: 

is authorized to, cause such condition 

to be corrected, assess the cost of correcting 

such condition and all expenses incident thereto... 

as a tax against the property ... and Ca why 

such tax on the regular tax rolls of the 

District, and collect such tax in the 

Same manner as general Lares in said 

District are collectdd... 
This section, first enacted in 1906, is and has been, for all 
practical purposes, a gead letter. Congress has never appro- 
priated any money for carrying out this power, 143 It may be 
impossible to establish a revolving fund for repairs with 
money from some other source because of the method recoupment 
of expenses through taxes. Tax revenue goes into the general 
fund of the District and may not be spent for purposes not 
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authorized by Congress. The District should seek statutory 
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Some question may be raised as to whether this sectibn 1 wag 
meant to cover violations of the Housing Regulations since it 
has been codified to a chapter posqgeq "Fire Escapes and Safety 
Appliances." That this law is not limited to fire and safety ° 
regulations is easily demonstrable because sections 301 through 
3i2 of* thes chapterewere enactedsas@cectionss lthroughne | 2eoce an 
act of March 19, 1906 while sections 313 through 315 were enacted 
separately on April 14,146 Furthermore, section 310 authorized 
the’ government to) provide fire escapes andysafety appliances 
when wan? Owners neg. cCtUsm todo) SOs anUmcOmlssuemCaxe PLenmce nia 
ficates to the contractor. If sections 313 and 314 only 
authorized the government to do the same thing, they would be 
superfluous. The language "in violation of law or of any 
regulation made by authority of law" clearly includes the Housing 
Regulations and may arguably include the Building Regulations 


as well. 
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Conclusion 

Just as there are AIRES ERECE for the existence of 
empty residential buildings in the inner city, there erenatvariety 
of ways to attack the problem, ranging from Cheeennere expedient 
of boarding up windows to government action to rehabilitate 
or replace the buildings with new housing. This study has examined 
some of the causes for abandonment of the buildings and has 
considered some methods which might be used to meet the problem. 
Rehabilitation of scattered, abandoned structures cannot work 
without concurrent action directed at neighboring structures. 
Abandoned buildings are just an aspect of the nation's total 
housing problem, and no solutions will be seeetinike without a 
re-ordering of national sakermaeies to provide the funds for 


the massive housing programs that are required. 
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2. Housing and Urban Development Committee, D.C, Crty Council, 


Housing Crisis in the District of Columbia (1969), pp. 7-8. 
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a The report will use the words "abandoned," "vacant" and 
sempty" interchangeably to describe housing that is vacant and 
not available for rent. The use of the word "abandon" is not 
meant to imply that there is no one Claiming Ownership of the 
property. | | 


3 Leonard Downie, Jr., Washington Post, March 1,197 On pee Aaa 


4 Professor Joseph Intermaggio of the Department of Urban 

and Regional Planning, The George Washington University, reports 
that doubling up is once again becoming a phenomenon of the 
American scene. | } 
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6 "When Landlords Walk Away", Time, March 16, 1970, Deno or 
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Stern PvebmencerMachiicin Housing Vacancy Analysis, 45 Land 
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9 Time, supra note 6. 
me Newsweek, supra note 7. 
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U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census 
of Housing for Census Tracts by Blocks, (1940). See map - 
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12 Ronald Russo, Washington, D.C. provides low income home 


Ownership through nonprofit 221(h) program, J. Housing, June 1969, 
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13 Dagmar Perman, Historical Review of Census Tracts 46 and 77 
(prepared for the Urban League Neighborhood Development Center, 
Washington, D.C -mb0 oor 


14 The list compiled was accurate as of March 5, 1970. 
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se VaCantalocsr obviously, could be utilized in a solution of 
the housing shortage as BlLes tor new construction, = put etne 
problems relating to new construction differ SigniriCcanvuiyercrom 
those relating to the rehabilitation of vacant existing structures. 
It was felt that vacant ¢ommercial structures would be unsatis- 
factory as a housing DesOurce me banttally soccupiedustructures 
present some of the same} problems as abandoned structures and 
would more likely be subject to rehabilitation, but the Gib Scully, 
involved in determining the number of such units outweighed the 
value of the additional intormation. ~lt should’ be noted that most 
of the structures in the area are single-family row houses. 


16 Perhaps, thiswismesonemindicatvonsor sthevditficultyeastenant 
might have ‘in trying to locate his absentee landlord. 

17 I am somewhat consoled by the fact that George Sternlieb 
reports "a relative paucity of owners of abandoned parcels who 
could be found" during his exhaustive study of the slums of 
Newark. George Sternlieb, The Tenement Landlord (New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers-The State University, 1966) p. 39. Lud 

4 Ve 

og The author was greatly assisted in this study by Gretchen |- 
Quinn a high school student assigned Nieghborhood Legal Services, 
Office Number, OneweaSeparteoleamcocl al sccience Class \ 


19 "In the Inner Cities: Acres of Abandoned Buildings." 
Uso. sNews anGd Wom Lda Renoct muaniiacyiee OF,.eL oD tO. 


20 Time, supra note 6; the author spoke with an addict in 
one of the abandoned buildings on Third Street. 
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21 Philadelphia Housing Corporation, Third Annual Report 10 
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Roberntekbmbry ineU.S.) News, supra note slop. 56, 


23 Robert Gold remarks to Urban and Regional Planning students, 
Heb rua Veeci oO. 


oe Owner's Questionnaire, Robert Earl Fix. 


2° Sternlieb seems to think that even the stores which are in 
operation, "convenient as they often are for local residents, 
are “ausubstancrcmcomneustoOncmrOousb gn elm --—mespecadd lym: the 
facil ltyen seoauvateorsitaprovices@a LOoLtGyingearca. sole cullen, 
Sup ragnO ten li/7aip-meo lee 20 SCawhom Chem chine CULLULeG LO lLest cect 
oriented urban neighborhoods would surely disagree with him, but 
he does point up the fact that the older areas of the city are 
over-zoned for commercial uses. 
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47 Owner's questionnaire, Quinn. 

48 At | 
Channing Phillips, Hearings note 35 at p. 11. 

49 


Section 235, Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968. 


50 U.S. Housing Act of 1937; Sternlieb, supra,’ note 17 at 
ie PLDs abs 


o1 Stern lvebye supra we OCCm mc tmp me LOa. 


32 He claims*that thereyis no similar policy with respect to 
licensed multifamily dwellings. 


23 D.C. CODE ANN. g§5-501 et seq, 5-616 et seq. (1967). 
ah See page 48. 
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At least two commentators have suggested that there may 

come a time in the future when the government could simply 

declare slums to be such nuisances that the renewal agency could 
"take such property in the exercise of its police power without 
compensation for the land thereunder." Dagen and Cody, Property 
etval. v.. Nuisanceset ale 2Onbawacnidecontemp.mPLobamy, 0 ae mo Ol) e. 
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of evidence "as to (1) unsafe, insanitary, substandard or other 
illegals condi elon muse, nome OCccupancy, OLetnes property ,2) 

the effect of such condition on income from the property, and 

(3) the reasonable costs of causing the property to be placed in 
a legal condition, use or occupancy. Such evidence is admissible 
notwithstanding absence of official action taken to require the 
correction or abatement of any such illegal condition, use, or 
occupancy. See also, U.S. President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, Vol. 3: Slums, Large-Scale Housing and 
Decentralization 107 (1932) (Income receivable from uses 

contrary to the public health or other laws cr.transfer prices | 
based on expectancy of such use should notbe admitted as evidence 
of land value. Residential buildings declared unfit for human 
habitation should be evaluated at scrap value less cost of 
wrecking.); Mandelker, Strategies in English Slum Clearance and 
Housing Policies, 1969 Wisc. L. Rev. 800 (1969) (Unfit dwelling 
acquired at value of site.); Note, Condemnation of Slum Land; 
Tllegal Use as a Factor Reducing Valuation, 14. U.Chi. hl. Rev. 
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58 Another way of conceptualizing this policy is to say not 
that illegal use has inflated value, but that the community 
Standard as established in the Housing Regulations must be taken 
as the floor for determing value. The community requires all 
buildings to be up to its standards, and a building can have no 
legal value until its deficiencies are remedied. Dagen and 
Cody, supra. note 55 at p. 75. 
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124 "Urban Rehab.; small builders team up to renovate slums," 
House and Home, December 1969, p. 74; "Big-time Rehab: It's 

man vS. machine, and man is winning," House and Home, Sept. 1969, 
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125 Re) RUSSO; =eWashington DTC. provides low income home 
Ownership through nonprofit 221(h) program," Journal Of Housing, 
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1731 S Street, N.W., #10 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
April 17, 1970 


As a student of Urban and Regional Planning at the George 
Washington University, I have undertaken as a project to discover 
some of the reasons for the high vacancy rate in parts of Wash- 
ington, D.C., despite an alleged housing shortage. I have 
designated a small area of the Shaw Urban Renewal Area for study. 
The area, which is bounded by Seventh Street, Rhode Island Avenue, 
Third Street, and O Street, was found to contain over sixty 
vacant residential buildings, including one or more buildings 
owned by you. 


As part of my study I would like to find out from the owners 
of these buildings why they think so many buildings in this neigh- 
borhood are unoccupied. I have made up a few questions. Please 
answer these questions from your general knowledge about the area 
and from your experience with the buildings which you own in this 
area. 


I hope to follow up this questionnaire with personal inter- 
views of some of the owners. 


Your cooperation in this study is sincerely appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


William T. Nachbaur 
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What is your occupation? Age? 
ply ve 

How long have you owned\this area? 

Why did you acquire the property? 

Did you ever Live in the neighborhood? 


Do you own other residential properties outside the study area? 


If so, generally in what neighborhood are they located? 


What, in your opinion, are the main reasons there are so many 
unoccupied buildings in the area? 


In the time you have owned property in the study area, has 
the character of the neighborhood changed? 


If the neighborhood has deteriorated, what things in your 
Opinion, have caused this? 


Has there been a decrease of municipal and/or commerical services 
in the area since you acquired your property? 


Was your property occupied when you acquired it? 
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Is the property presently for sale? 


Is the property now available for rental? 


How long have your building(s). in this area been vacant? 


How long do you expect the premises to remain unoccupied? 


If you have decided not to re-rent your property, what factors 
entered into your decis:ion? 


Would you say that most owners of properties similar to yours 
are looking for a return through rental or profit through 
sale? 


How much of your time does operating your rental properties take? 


Is it possible to obtain rent sufficient for maintenance of the 
property? 


Before your building(s) became vacant, had rents been meeting 
costs of general maintenance, taxes, and mortgage payments? 


When the property was occupied, did you personally supervise 
maintenance, or did you hire a management company? 
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Questionnaire 
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Is the resale market sucli that you ean get the money invested 
on improvement back? 


Does your property require extensive repair? 
If so, could this expense be recovered through rents? 
Are there outstanding housing code infractions in the property? 


If so, was this a factor leading to the building's present 
vacancy? 


What source would you turn to if you had to make improvements 
on your property? 


What would you have to pay for improvement money? 
(terms and payment) 


If your property is taken for urban renewal will you be 
able to get back the investment you made by making improvements? 


Do you think the fact that these vacant buildings are in an 
urban renewal area has been a factor causing them to become 
vacant? 
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WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
APRIL Y 1968 


Jean M. MeNeill 


Can you hear me, Mr. Johnson, 

Great ‘hite Father, in your Yhite House, 
Sitting in your ee office 

With your hond picked Negro "leaders", 
Suooth and polished in their manner? 
Did they tell you what zou vonted, 
Reassure you with their promiscs, 

wase, your fears with soothing syrup? 
Yilkins from N double A, 

Old ond chellenged in his own sroup 
Laughed at in the city Shettos; 

‘Jhitney Young of Urban LOr gue 

Ghetto brothers in derision 

Call him "Whitey" ‘hind his back. 

Do you think they represent us? 

Those you chose ~= Long since rejected. 


Powell on the Islo of Bimini, 
Consured by your august Conrross 
Cause he would not bend nor let them 
Costrote hin before the notion, 

Bien in guilt, too proud to let them 
Chactise him, denounce hig anhood, 
He could counsel ond =dvise you 
"Bout the ghetto und his peodvle. 


Floyd MeXissick, up in Ilarlen, 

Lives ond works with shetto people, 

Hig the ear and aind of bleck WEN » 

snows their secrets, speaks their Lansuaze 
Words too otrong for purebred white OnTS, 
Would not sweeten ghetto jargon, 

Ostracised by power structure 

*Couge he -used the words "Black Power", 


In this city, Mr. Johzson, 

there are many who could tell you 
‘hy the black men burned your city, 
Vandslined «nd looted Durciness, 
xurned to violence in their sricvins, 
showed contenpt Lor all Ancrica. 
«here sre Hobson, Beton, Harvey; 
there cre Jarry, Moyfield, Hardy. 
“hey could tell you, Mr. Johnson. 
they, too, kxow the shetto secrets, 
Work among the disadvantorzed, 

Help them with their prescing provlens, 
Daily see the rats ard roaches, 
Know the tales of greedy slum lords, 
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fihere is Stokeley, ilr. Johnson, 

Hero to the teenase black boy, 

Tried to work within your framework, 
dJniled and beaten in your southlond, 
Cherry bombed in Mississippi, 
Disillusioned with your forked tonzue, 
Learned his lesson well and snoldered, 
turned to violence like fourcedh 
Preaches violence Like your Vallacé. 
Can you hear me, ur. Johnson? 


Can you hear me, Hr. Broyhill, 
Counting everything in dollars, 
Ilolder of the District purse strings, 
Scolder of the D. C. feachers, 
Slasher of the summer programs, 
Scalper of the D. C. budget, 

Carver of the Project Head Start, 
eres wees judge and juror, 

Cold end souleless, pol of Mammon? 


Con you hear me, Mr. vongressman, 
With your talk of fiscal matters, 
Foreign policy ond moon shots, 
Notional debt and space snd H bombs, 
You who laughed at rat control bill, 
Barely passed the civil rights bills, 
Shoved aside report of Xerner, 

Talke to us of pulling bootstraps 
When ve have no boots nor straps; 
Yonders "Yhot's wrong with you people; 
Look how far you've come today". 


Can you hear me, Hr, Conzressmon? 
Let us paint you black for six uonths; 
Let you live in city shetto, 

Ghetto that exploits the black man. 
Let you live on poverty pay, 

Mat the food from third rate grocers, 
Ride slow busses every day, 

Fisht the rete and super ronches, 
Shop “t essy eredit stores, 

Live in filthy shetto dwellings 

With no carpets on the floor. 

Let you use cold water bothroons; 

Let your ids sleep three aebed; 

Live vithout a phone or hecting, 
Dodszins plester from ocr heod. 

Let's see how your lews and ‘aores 
Stand up to this awesome test; 

Then you'd know the deep frustrations, 
Feel despair, disgust, outrage 

At a country that would keep you 

Por three hundred years a slave. 
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Con you hear me, Mr. Consressnan? 
Could you watch your country's mainstream, 
vee the white man's biz obsession 

“ith his pover and toys and riches, 
wisten like a Stoie og he 

tals of what perhaps he'll Give you 
If you'll woit cnd cause no trouble? 
Could you sing "Star Spangicd Banner" 
ith some pride, foith, ond conviction 
“hile you feel with all your being 
thet we're hendinz to perdition? 


Con you hear me, ali the people - 

Of this rich land, rich in violence, 
vith occent on things material, 

Hot on precepts of Christ Jesuc. 
Where's the ideal of Tom Jefferson; 
Where the legacy of Fran'slin? 

In this nost important nation, 

Land of Xennedy und Lincoln, 

Land of Boothe and Lee H. Oswald, 
bend of Galt ond Xing ond Vers, 
there can be no peace within you 
Till there is effective dislosue. 
Stop your doubtins, fretting, fearing, 
Seelk sone tine for praying, loving. 
Use your boasted reason, genius; 
vouple it with deep compassion; 


Face your sowl, ax? search your consciences | 


see thet they, like King, are black. 
Then you treat each human being ) 
hike he is your gon or brother, 

Wien Yau live your Sonstitution, 

You'll become an honored nation, 

When you learn that there's but one race, 
And that one rice aust be husion, 

We'll all ping "Stor spengled Janner", 
(As our york is just b-gun 

With some pride, faith, and conviction, 
Knowiny ve shell overcone, 


me on 
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THE PRESIDING BISHOP'S KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


To Brothers in Christ -- men and women alike -- called by 
him to new undertakings in Mission -- grace be unto you 
and peace from God, the Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


We are gathered as a tiny band of Christians, chosen repre- 
sentatives of a Church which is, itself, a fragment of "the 
mystical body of Christ, the blessed company of all faithful 
people," to worship, to deliberate, to decide, and to share 
in the ancient bond of fellowship and faith by which we are 
bound to Christ Jesus and, because of this, bound to each 
other and to all men everywhere. Let us deliberate together 
in patience and gentleness, with sure confidence in the power 
of the Holy Spirit to lead us past our all-too-human limitations 
into the role of responsible stewards of the manifold gifts and 
opportunities which God has bestowed upon his world! We will 
meet people here who are intellectually our supericrs. We 
shall be in the presence of some whose quiet yet incandescent 
piety will tell us, without their knowing it, that they have 
walked with God. We will sit beside men and women whose 
suffering is that of a whole race of people whose anger and 
agony have been etched unforgettably upon our cities' streets. 
And we will rub shoulders with parents and wives whose sons 
and husbands have died in the human horror that war is, amid 
the rice paddies and watery wilderness of a land that, at any 
other time, would seem so fair! . 


Let us be determined to deliberate together in openness and in 
charity, cautious lest we impute to those with whom we are 
inclined to disagree motives we would not permit anyone to 
arraign against ourselves. And no matter with how many talents 
God has embellished our persons, may we learn to guard against 
the temptation to triumph one over another out of local or 
regional or ecclesiastical or intellectual pride -- a posture 
from the exercise of which only dishonor can come to Christ 
and His Church, and confusion to the world. 


We cannot but be aware that we meet in a time when the whole 
world "groaneth and travaileth" and when the crust that has 
protected some quite ancient institutions and traditions is 
cracking badly -- unable to hold any longer against a boiling, 
inner anger and frustration which has been festering in the 
hearts and minds of millions of men, women and children, until 
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it has now out-run patience and, on occasion, prudence, and 
is quite willing to face the prospect of death (yea, would 
even welcome it, many of them) rather than continue to suffer 
the daily indignities, the forced alienation, the ceaseless 
discrimination, the grinding poverty, the monotonous parade 
of broken promises ... all of which have tended to close 
doors and build in ceilings and set boundaries ... with the 


finality of "Thus far, and no farther!" 


Much of the ''shaking of the foundations" is the direct result 

of the quest of a people for self-determination, the exercise 
of freedom, and the right to participate in the decisions that 
affect their destiny. Some have tied these privileges to 
economic affluence while noting their denial to those who are 
both poor and undeveloped. The miracles of communication, the 
pervasiveness of world trade, the speed of travel all have 
invaded the former "blacked-out'' areas of the globe. As a 
result the poverty-ridden two-thirds know exactly how the 
affluent third lives. And the contrast tends to make their 

own miserable existence no longer a bearable burden. They know 
that this is the kind of world in which, given justice, no 

child need go to bed hungry, no unemployed person need be without 
work, no family need be homeless or compelled to share squalid 
quarters with the roaches and the rats. They know, too, that 
change is wrought not by pious exhortation but by the exercise 
of power, and they know that in the long history of the dynamics 
of change the instances of a voluntary orderly transfer of 
strongly entrenched power, individual or institutional, are 

so rare as to impart more of despair than of hope. 


It is in these volatile, exciting, highly charged times that 

we are called to proclaim, by word and deed, the awesome fact 

of God's judgment upon a self-seeking people, and the renew- 

ing power of God's forgiveness through the reconciling, healing 
presence of the living Christ: The world has a right to know 
about this. That the world may have a future, depends upon it. 
That we, as men and women for whom Christ died, are charged with 
this most difficult, most rewarding responsibility is undeniable. 
How then shall we respond? That is the question this Conven- 
tion faces. For the nature of our response may well determine 
the credibility and integrity of "mission" for this Church for 
generations to come! We need to make our own the conviction 
carved by Carl Jung above the doorway of his Switzerland home: 
"VYocatus atqua non vocatus deus aderit." ''Called or not called, 
God is present."’ For indeed He is! 
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One of the critical matters before this Convention will be 

a decision concerning which direction this Church should 

take in being responsible participants in the whole ecu- 
menical ferment of our times. A focus for this will be 

the attitude we take with reference to the progress of the 
Consultation on Church Union. Three years ago the 6lst 
General Convention authorized representatives of this Church 
to engage in the Consultation with representatives of five 
other communions -- now happily grown to eleven. We sent 
our "first team'' -- men highly respected both for their 
scholarship, their catholicity of approach, and their in- 
tegrity in confrontations. I have watched them at their 
work, even participated a little when a substitute had to 

be called into action. Under the gently astute chairmanship 
of Bishop Robert Gibson, the entire consultation procedures 
were carried to an appropriate point of considerable agree- 
ment -- unanimous, I am led to believe -- in what we know 

as "Principles of Church Union." Not a.completed document; 
far from it. But an honest one in which our representatives 
(quite diverse themselves, you know) agreed -- and upon which 
their request for continuation and encouragement (if this 
Convention sees fit) is based. As was to be expected, "Prin- 
ciples" have evoked both widespread acclaim and sharp demurrer! 
This household, the Church, had jolly well be able to afford 
and contain as much! Some of the debate in these next few 
days may turn on theological, doctrinal, or technical points. 
So be it: But even as war is too important a matter to be 
left entirely to the generals (as someone suggested), unity 
in the Body of Christ is too significant a matter to be left 
entirely to the theologians! We can learn from them. God 
help us if we do not! But there are considerations in the 
whole matter of the unity of Christendom which no theological 
formulation can totally encompass: obedience to a Lord Who 
literally poured out his life as a prayer "'that they all may 


be one!" 


You did not elect a theologian when in St. Louis you placed 
me in this office. I could easily miss the significance of 
an obscure "iota" such as the one that unlocked dialogue 

at Nicea. But it is plain that many, many more, than Epis- 
copalians will be watching the decision of this General Con- 
vention as regards the stance of this Church in the quest for 
organic union with other Christians. Will it be a grinding 
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halt, an ignoble withdrawal, or a faithful and confident 
forward move towards it, authorizing continuing exploration 
of avenues of understanding, including tentative probing 
for light on potentially viable structures to contain the 
common life and common mission to which God has called us 
all. 


In the proposals before us concerning the Consuitation, we 
are not being asked to make any final commitments. We are 
being asked to take some risks. I believe them to be reason- 
able risks, hardly commensurate with those we resoundingly 
affirmed when in confirmation we promised to ''follow Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Master.'' If we support the proposals, in 
effect we will be saying to those representing us in the 
negotiations, ''We believe you are honest, well informed, 
reliable, and -- having the totality of Christendom foremost 
in your sights -- we believe you are heading us in the right 
direction. God helping us, we are prepared to move ahead!" 
In good conscience I do not believe that this General Con- 
vention can do any less! 


In proximity to the quest for unity is whether or not this 
Church is willing seriously to see Theological Education as 

a matter potentially so profound in its influence that only 

by making it a national concern backed by national support 

can it be brought to its rightful focus. I have used the 
word "potentially" advisedly. Twenty years ago it would 

not have occurred to me to use it at all in this framework. 

It is not that our resources for seminary training and lay 
education were so remarkably effective. They were not. It 

is simply that two decades have seen other education move so 
fast in the use of bold new concepts, creative teaching methods, 
the use of electronic teaching devices, the recruiting of 
capable young minds, the search for relevancy and openness 

to truth that our own education for ministry has not been able 
to keep pace and has fallen behind in a time which calls de- 
sperately for the boldest kind of ethical and moral leadership. 
I have only the deepest sympathy and the highest admiration 
both for individuals and for some theological communities 
courageously fighting the battle for excellence against odds 
inflated by lack of resources both financial and human. But 
anyone can see that the battle, however gallantly joined, is 
also being lost: The quality, depth, disciplined creativity, 
wide-ranging attraction of education for ministry in this 
terribly complex day are less than is required to keep the 
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Church within hailing distance of the forefront of "mission." 
Seminaries, and what goes on in them, is a "never-never-land" 
for the vast majority of our lay people. The money this 
Church is willing to give in order that theological education 
may "make the vital difference" can hardly be dignified by 
calling it "pocket change:'' People who are called by God -- 
in whatever form -- to ministry deserve better at our hands. 
Not to respond is to condemn the Church to hopeless medio- 
crity in her leadership precisely at a time when the fate 

of humankind hangs in the delicate balance. 


The report of the Committee on Theological Education, called 
for by The House of Bishops in 1964, and enabled by funds 
raised by the Episcopal Church Foundation, is critical of 
much that passes for theological education in this Church 
today, but the report is not an attack upon seminaries as 
such. From its analysis it draws conclusions and offers a 
way through which improvement might well come in this essen- 
tial field. Here again ''business as usual" will simply 
compound small disasters into a fatal catastrophe. This 

the Church ean never afford. One thing is certain: the 
reconstruction of theological education is too big a task 
for small enclaves of scholars and saints. This is a job 
for the whole Church! 


This nation is engaged in a costly undeclared war on the 

other side of the world, a war which bears heavily upon the 
human conscience and makes inordinate demands upon our social 
and economic fabric. But -- closer to home -- there is raging 
another conflict which, if it is not understood and immediately 
dealt with intelligently and compassionately can be as fatal 
to the well-being of this nation as anything short of nuclear 
holocaust! There is no doubt in my mind that the impact of 
the war in Vietnam upon us is in part of such dimensions be- 
cause this is the first war which you and I have been able 

to view first-hand while sitting at home before a television 
set. The same can be said of the appallingly destructive 
bloody rioting which has destroyed much inner city fabric, 
damaged communications between black and white, waved the 

flag of "black power" menacingly, and wasted precious human 
lives, setting at naught respect for law and order. 


We have been shocked and bewildered by all of this -- most 
of us! For these are people rebelling in the streets of 
Watts and Newark and Detroit and New Haven whose forefathers 
fought for the right of self-determination, for the rights 
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and dignity of every human being, for freedom under law, 

for deliverance from discrimination, and for a dream which 
for nearly two centuries has been a brilliant torch to which 
the shackled and oppressed everywhere could look up in hope. 
We are bewildered because for too many that torch had gut- 
tered into gloom and violence has shattered our complacency 
about something basic we had tended to take for granted. 


Let us be clear that lawlessness and violence are inherently 
destructive and are not to be condoned as such. But let us 
be equally aware that men can become prisoners of the law 
unjustly. For the administration of law which is abused 

into an instrument of oppression by insensitive men of power, 
thus inhibiting rather than releasing the process of change 

_ which rightfully could bring healing to body sores and spirit- 
ual cancers that affect the neglected and dispossessed inevit- 
ably must face the rude awakening, namely, that desperate 
despairing human beings will revolt against the tyrannous 
character of such law inasmuch as they have no other recourse 
open to them through which their wrongs may be redressed. 

The beneficiaries of order and domestic tranquility must 
understand this. Indeed, we must learn to respond creatively 
to the violence of frustrated hopefulness patiently, sympa- 
thetically and without hypocrisy and self-delusion. For the 
application of increased restrictive power only is to com- 
pound the root causes of alienation, abandon the responsible 
role of reconciliation, and mutilate the God-created bonds 

of human brotherhood by which all men belong to each other 
inseparably and forever. 


As Presiding Bishop of this Church, by God's help I trust, 

and with the help of others -- some not of this Church -- I 
have tried to hear what God may be saying to the churches 

in this crisis. Such extreme actions on the part of a dis- 
possessed people bespeaks a conviction that white man's justice 
is no justice for the black man, particularly those trapped in 
the ghettos of this land. And many of them have despaired of 
attaining that justice through structures and institutions 
which they see as channels of the white man's power! The 

grim consequences of the rioting indicates a tenaciously held 
conviction that any relief that comes will have to come by 
acquisition of, or seizure of, sufficient power on their own 
part to enable them to shape their own destiny, taking their 
place equally alongside other men. This they are prepared 

to do -- even if they have to die in the attempt. Further, 
and this touches us at a sensitive point, these unfortunate 
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people -- many of them -- have written off the churches 

as possible allies in their quest for justice for they have 
seen little concrete evidence that church people are con- 
cerned about their plight or will take the necessary risk 
to help redeem it. 


In trying to hear what is being said in the confusion of 


our time, I have walked -- a little bit -- and listened as 
much as I could -- in the ghetto areas of two of our cities. 
I can only tell you what I know -- know from an unrehearsed 


face-to-face confrontation with black people, some militant 
leftists, others solidly moderate -- most of them bearing 

in their souls (and some on their bodies) the indignities 
and brutality which have erupted in anger and rebellion. 

I recruited a task force of our own staff, together with 
competent outside advisors. I requested the counsel of a 
group of ghetto leaders in exploring the question: "How 

the resources of this Church, resources human and financial, 
might intelligently and humbly be enlisted in the service of 
the people of the cities, and by what criteria this Church 
might enter into partnership with the indigenous community 
groups in impoverished slum areas which have been organized 
by the residents themselves, are run by them, and are seek= 
ing to alleviate the conditions which are destroying them." 
I believe that people in all walks of life, churchmen in 
our own land and abroad, the people from whom hope is being 
squeezed out, want to know where we, as Christians, stand -- 
and whether our position is manifested in deeds that cannot 
be misunderstood: 


As at least the beginning of this Church's response to the deep 
human need dramatized by the conflict in the cities I am re- 
commending the development of a program to be extended over 
the next triennium, by which this Church can take its place 
humbly and boldly alongside of, and in support of, the dis- 
possessed and oppressed peoples of this country for the 
healing of our national life. Among its aims will be the 
bringing of people in ghettos into areas of decision making 
by which their destiny is influenced. It will encourage the 
use of political and economic power to support justice and 
self-determination for all men. It will make available 
skilled personnel assistance, and request the appropriation 
of substantial sums of money to community organizations in- 
volved in the betterment of depressed urban areas, and under 
the control of those who are largely both black and poor that 
their power for self-determination may be increased and their 
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dignity restored. It is suggested that these efforts be 
administered through coalitions with other churches and 
agencies such as Inter-Religious Foundation for Community 
Organization, that we may be joined with and by other groups 
in similar efforts directed toward the same goals. I am 
requesting the funding of such a program in the amount of 
approximately $3 million annually. Such funds to be secured 
from various sources, principally from the General Church's 
Program. 


Finally, a re-ordering of primary emphases and priority ratings 
in the proposed General Church Program will be required in 
order to support the programmatic response outlined here. 


I am requesting General Convention and the Triennial of the 
Women of the Church to create appropriate committees to review 
this call to action by your Presiding Bishop and Executive 
Council and charging them to make such recommendations as 

may seem wise to them in the light of the critical nature of 
the need. I am sure that means for mutual discussion and 
cooperation between these committees can be found by such 
ingenious and creative personnel. But I would heavily under- 
line a word of caution: no matter what this Church at the 
national level may decide we can do both in human and finan- 
cial terms, it will be only a token, a symbol, if, perhaps 
happily a sacrament. What we do here can never be more than 
an "earnest'' pointing to the necessity for, and the effective- 
ness of a sensitive and sacrificial response on the part of 
the people of the Church. For unless our men, women and young 
people enlist in patterns of diocesan, parish, and mission 
engagement, which involves them personally as well as finan- 
cially, even the best effort at this level will prove fruitless. 
What is before us is not primarily a matter of money. Money 
Cdighe palo westakesounsbands Oft Ofeits control j4 Sivingeit 
because we realize that it is God's and not ours. But if we 
attempt to use money to "buy our way" out of responsibility, 
the less credible we will appear to men and women struggling 
with their misery, and the less likely we are to build our 
part of a bridge between our alienation! Perhaps we can under- 
stand a little that it is only through our sharing in the pain 
and agonized frustration of the dispossessed that our own re- 
newal can come to be}: 


I hope that this plea for a corporate response of Episcopalians 
will not have to stand alone. We are too small a group, and 
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our resources -- even if given freely -- are far too limited 
to cope successfully with the crisis in our city streets. 

I hope I am not presumptuous in appealing to the nation-wide 
community of faith -- to our Jewish brethren, to our Christian 
brethren -- Roman Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant -- to 
join together with us in a bold, full-scale mobilization of 
our resources that can be dedicated to the righting of a 
great wrong and the healing of a bleeding wound in the 

body of our nation's life. For it may be that we are in 

"a moment of passing grace" given to us by God, that may 
never again re-occur -- and in which we are given together 
Lhe opportunityscouact. 
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ANTHONY DOWNS 


Alternative Futures for the American Ghetto 


IN THE past few years, the so-called “ghetto” areas of large American 
cities have emerged as one of the major focal points of national 
and local concern. Yet there have been very few attempts to 
develop a comprehensive, long-run strategy for dealing with the 
complex forces that have created our explosive ghetto problems. 

Historically, the word “ghetto” meant an area in which a certain 
identifiable group was compelled to live. The word retains this 
meaning of geographic constraint, but now refers to two different 
kinds of constraining forces. In its racial sense, a ghetto is an area 
to which members of an ethnic minority, particularly Negroes, are 
residentially restricted by social, economic, and physical pressures 
from the rest of society. In this meaning, a ghetto can contain 
wealthy and middle-income residents as well as poor ones. In its 
economic sense, a ghetto is an area in which poor people are 
compelled to live because they cannot afford better accommoda- 
tions. In this meaning, a ghetto contains mainly poor people, re- 
gardless of race or color. 

Considerable confusion arises from failure to distinguish clearly 
between these different meanings of the word “ghetto.” In the 
remainder of this analysis, I will use the word in its racial sense 
waless otherwise noted.* 


The Population of Ghettos 


In March 1966, there were 12.5 million nonwhites living in all 
U.S. central cities, of whom 12.1 million were Negroes. Since the 
Negroes were highly segregated residentially, this number serves 
as a good estimate of the 1966 ghetto population in the racial 
sense. Approximately 39 per cent of these racial ghetto residents 
had incomes below the “poverty level” (the equivalent of $3,300 
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per year for a four-person household), based upon data for 1964 
(the latest available ).? 

On the other hand, in 1964 the total number of persons with 
incomes below the “poverty level” in all U.S. central cities was 
about 10.1 million. Approximately 56 per cent of these persons 
were white and 44 per cent were nonwhite.* Since there were 
about 11.3 million nonwhites altogether in central cities in 1964, 
the ghetto in its purely economic sense contained about 11 per cent 
fewer people than in its racial sense. Moreover, about 4.4 million 
persons were doubly ghetto residents in 1964—they were central- 
city citizens who were both poor and nonwhite.* 

No matter which ghetto definition is used, it is clear that the 
population of ghettos is a small fraction of total U.S. population— 
less than 7 per cent. Moreover, future growth in the ghetto popula- 
tion will be dwarfed by future growth in the suburbs of metropolitan 
areas, which are predominantly white. From 1960 through 1980, 
those suburbs will gain about 40.9 million persons.® Thus the growth 
of suburban population in this period will be almost twice as large 
as the total size of all U.S. ghettos by 1980. 

Any policies designed to cope with the ghetto must recognize 
that the concentrations of Negro population in our central cities are 
growing rapidly. In 1950, there were 6.5 million Negroes in central 
cities. In 1960, there were 9.7 million. This represents an increase 
of 49.2 per cent, or an average of 320,000 persons per year. In the 
same decade, the white population of central cities went from 
45.5 million to 47.7 million, an increase of 2.2 million, or 4.8 per 
cent. However, in the largest central cities, the white population 
actually declined while the Negro population rose sharply.® 

Since 1960, the growth of nonwhite population in central cities 
has continued unabated. White population growth in all those 
cities taken together has, however, ceased entirely. In 1966 the 
total Negro population of all central cities was about 12.1 million. 
This is a gain of 2.4 million since 1960, or about 400,000 persons 
per year. Thus the absolute rate of growth of ghettos per year 
has gone up to its highest level in history. In contrast, the white 
population of central cities in 1965 was 46.4 million, or 1.3 million 
less than in 1960. So for all 224 central cities considered as a 
whole, all population growth now consists of gains in Negro 
population.’ 

Moreover, nearly all Negro population growth is now occurring 
in ghettos, rather than in suburbs or rural areas. From 1960 to 1966, 
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89 per cent of all nonwhite population growth was in central cities, 
and 11 per cent was in suburbs. Nonmetropolitan areas (including 
the rural South) actually lost nonwhite population. This indicates 
that heavy out-migration from rural areas to cities is still going on." 


Future Ghetto Growth If 
Present Policies Continue 


All evidence points to the conclusion that future nonwhite 
population growth will continue to be concentrated in central cities 
unless major changes in public policies are made. Not one single 
significant program of any federal, state, or local government is 
aimed at altering this tendency or is likely to have the unintended 
effect of doing so.® Moreover, although nonwhite fertility rates have 
declined since 1957 along with white fertility rates, ghetto growth 
is likely to remain rapid because of continued in-migration, as well 
as natural increase. 

Recent estimates made by the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders indicate that the central-city Negro population 
for the whole U.S. will be about 13.6 million in 1970 and could rise 
to as high as 20.3 million by 1985, These estimates assume contin- 
ued nonwhite in-migration at about the same rate as prevailed 
from 1960 to 1966. But even if net in-migration is reduced to zero, 
the 1985 central-city Negro population would be about 17.3 mil- 
lion.?° 

Within individual cities, rapid expansion of segregated ghetto 
areas will undoubtedly continue. Our 1967 field surveys in Chicago 
show that about 2.9 city blocks per week are shifting from pre- 
dcminantly white to nonwhite occupancy, mainly on the edge of 
already nonwhite areas. This is somewhat lower than the 3.5 blocks- 
per-week average from 1960 to 1966, but above the average of 
2.6 from 1950 to 1960.11 If such “peripheral spread” of central-city 
ghettos continues at nearly the same rate—and there is no present 
reason to believe it will not—then a number of major central cities 
will become over 50 per cent Negro in total population by 1985. 
These cities include Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Oakland, Baltimore, New Orleans, Richmond, and Jackson- 
ville. Washington, D.C., Newark, and Gary are already over 50 
per cent Negro. The proportion of nonwhites in the public school 
systems in most of these cities now exceeds 50 per cent. It will 
probably be approaching 90 per cent by 1983—unless major 
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changes in school programs and districting are adopted before 
then.!? 

This future growth has critical implications for a great many 
policy objectives connected with ghettos. For example, it has been 
suggested that school district boundaries within central cities should 
be manipulated so as to counteract de facto segregation by creating 
districts in which many Negroes and many whites will jointly re- 
side. This solution is practical over the Jong run only when there 
is reasonable stability in the total size of these two groups. But 
when one group is rapidly expanding in a city where there is no 
vacant land to build additional housing, then the other group must 
contract. The only alternative is sharp rises in density which are 
not occurring. Therefore, as the Negro population expands in such 
cities, the white population inevitably falls. So possibilities for 
ending de facto segregation in this manner inexorably shrink as 
time passes. For this and other reasons, no policy toward ghettos 
can afford to ignore this rapid expansion of the Negro population. 


The Complexity of the Ghetto Population 
and Ghetto Problems 


To be accurate, every analysis of ghettos and their problems 
must avoid two tempting oversimplifications. The first is conceiving 
of the ghetto population as a single homogeneous group, all of 
whose members have similar characteristics, attitudes, and desires. 
Thus, because many ghetto residents are unemployed or “under- 
employed” in low-paying, transient jobs, it is easy—but false— 
to think of all ghetto households as plagued by unemployment. 
Similarly, because some ghetto residents have carried out riois and 
looting, whites frequently talk as though all ghetto dwellers hate 
whites, are prone to violence, or are likely to behave irresponsibly. 
Yet all careful studies of recent riots show that only a small 
minority of ghetto residents participated in any way, a majority 
disapprove of such activity, and most would like to have more 
contact with whites and more integration." 

In reality, each racial ghetto contains a tremendous varicty of 
persons who exhibit widely differing attitudes toward almost every 
question. Many are very poor, but just as many are not. Many 
have radical views—especially young people; many others are quite 
conservative—especially the older people. Many are “on welfare,” 
but many more are steadily employed. 
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This diversity means that public policy concerning any given 
ghetto problem cannot be successful if it is aimed at or based 
upon the attitudes and desires of only one group of persons af- 
fected by that problem. For example, take unemployment. Programs 
providing job training for young people could, if expanded enough, 
affect a large proportion of ghetto dwellers. But the inability of 
many adult ghetto men to obtain and keep steady, well-paying 
jobs is also a critical ghetto problem.’* Also, many women with 
children cannot work because no adequate day-care facilities are 
available. Thus, public policy concerning every ghetto problem 
must have many complex facets in order to work well. 

A second widely prevalent oversimplification of ghetto problems 
is concentration of remedial action upon a single substandard 
condition. For instance, improving the deplorable housing condi- 
tions in many slums would not in itself eliminate most of the 
de-humanizing forces which operate there. In fact, no single cate- 
gory of programs can possibly be adequate to cope with the 
tangled problems that exist in ghettos. Any effective ghetto-im- 
provement strategy must concern itself with at least jobs and 
employment, education, housing, health, personal safety, crime pre- 
vention, and income maintenance for dependent persons. A num- 
ber of other programs could be added, but I believe these are 
the most critical.1® 


The Location of New Jobs 


Most new employment opportunities are being created in the 
suburban portions of our metropolitan areas, not anywhere near 
central-city ghettos.1® Furthermore, this trend is likely to contiaue 
indefinitely into the future. It is true that downtown office-space 
concentrations in a few large cities have created additional jobs 
near ghettos. But the out-flow of manufacturing and retailing jobs 
has normally offset this addition significantly—and in many cases 
has caused a net loss of jobs in central cities. 

If we are going to provide jobs for the rapidly expanding 
ghetto population, particularly jobs that do not call for high levels 
of skills, we must somehow bring these potential workers closer to 
the locations of new employment opportunities. This can be done 
in three ways: by moving job locations so new jobs are created in 
the ghetto, by moving ghetto residents so they live nearer the 
new jobs, or by creating better transportation between the ghetto 
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and the locations of new jobs. The first alternative—creating new 
jobs in the ghetto—will not occur in the future under normal 
free-market conditions, in my opinion. 

That nearly all new job opportunities will be located in suburbs 
does not mean that central cities cannot provide any employment 
to their Negro residents. There are still millions of jobs located in 
central cities. Just the turnover in workers regarding those jobs 
will open up a great many potential positions for Negro central-city 
residents in the future—if employers and other workers cease 
racial discrimination in their hiring and promotion practices. Never- 
theless, as the total number of Negro central-city job-seekers 
steadily rises, the need to link them with emerging sources of new 
employment in the suburbs will become more and more urgent as 
a means of reducing unemployment in Negro neighborhoods. 

Recently, a number of proposals have been advanced to create 
public subsidies or guaranteed profits encouraging free enterprise 
to locate new jobs in ghettos.!7 It is possible that they might 
work to some extent if the promised profits are high enough to 
offset the risks and disadvantages involved. Any ghetto improvement 
strategy must, however, face the problem of linking up persons 
who need employment with those firms which can provide it or 
those public agencies assigned to create it. 


The Future “Cost Squeeze” 
on Local Governments 


Traditionally, individual productivity has risen faster in the 
inanufacturing, mining, construction, and agricultural sectors of 
our economy than in sectors where personal services are dominant 
-—such as finance, insurance, and real estate; retailing; services; 
and government. The ability to employ larger amounts of capital 
per worker, coupled with technological change, has caused much 
Jarger increases in hourly output-per-worker in the former sectors 
than in the latter. 

All sectors compete with one another for talent and personnel, 
and all use many of the same products as basic inputs. This means 
that wages and salaries in the service-dominated sectors must 
generally keep up with those in the capital-dominated sectors. This 
tends to place a “squeeze” on the cost of those activities for which 
individual productivity is hard to increase. 

A recent analysis of the performing arts by economists William 
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Baumol and William Bowen highlighted this type of “cost squeeze” 
as the major reason why it is so difficult to sustain theaters, opera, 
symphonies, and ballet companies on a self- supporting basis.18 A 
pianist cannot perform Chopin’s Minute Waltz in 30 seconds, or 
spend half as much time learning how to play it, to improve 
efficiency. Yet his salary and the salaries of all the electricians, 
accompanists, administrators, and others needed for the perform- 
ing arts are constantly raised to keep their living standards compar- 
able with those of people in the sectors where wage gains can be 
offset by productivity increases. 

Baumol has argued that a similar “cost squeeze” is one of the 
reasons why state and local expenditures have risen so fast in the 
postwar period. They increased 257 per cent from 1950 to 1966, 
as compared to 159 per cent for Gross National Product and 206 
per cent for federal expenditures.'? Moreover, Baumol believes 
that this pressure to increase service-oriented wages and salaries 
faster than real output-per-man-hour in the service-oriented sectors 
will generate an even bigger “explosion” of local and state govern- 
ment costs in the future. For one thing, a higher fraction of 
society is now and will be employed in public activities than ever 
before. So there is a steady increase in the proportion of persons 
whose compensation tends to rise faster than their real output. 
This reflects both rapid automation in non-service-oriented sectors 
and an increasing shift of consumer demand toward such services 
as education, entertainment, and government activities of all types. 

The resulting upward pressure on local and state government 
costs—and tax needs—will undoubtedly be offset to some extent 
by two forces. The first is greater automation of services them- 
selves through use of computers, closed-circuit TV, duplicating 
machines, and other devices. The second is the partial substitution 
of semiskilled and low-skilled assistants for highly-skilled protes- 
sionals. For example, teachers’ aids could relieve professional 
teachers of immense amounts of administration and paperwork, 
thereby freeing the latter for more effective use of their time. 

Nevertheless, the huge future growth of suburban population 
will almost certainly force a continuance of the trend toward rising 
local and state taxes that has now gone on for twenty years. 
Similar upward pressure on revenue needs will be felt even more 
strongly by central-city governments. Center cities will contain ever 
higher proportions of low-income residents who need more services 
per capita than wealthier suburbanites. 
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This future “cost squeeze” is important to our analysis because 
of its impact upon the willingness of suburban taxpayers to help 
finance any large-scale programs aimed at improving ghetto condi- 
tions. Such programs would almost certainly require significant 
income redistribution from the relatively wealthy suburban popula- 
tion to the relatively poor central-city population. Yet suburbanites 
will be experiencing steadily rising local and state tax burdens to 
pay for the services they need themselves, 


The “Law of Dominance” 


The achievement of stable racial integration of both whites and 
nonwhites in housing or public schools is a rare phenomenon in 
large American cities. Contrary to the views of many, this is not 
because whites are unwilling to share schools or residential neigh- 
borhoods with nonwhites. A vast majority of whites of all income 
groups would be willing to send their children to integrated schools 
or live in integrated neighborhoods, as long as they were sure that 
the white group concerned would remain in the majority in those 
facilities or areas. 

The residential and educational objectives of these whites are 
not dependent upon their maintaining any kind of “ethnic purity” 
in their neighborhoods or schools. Rather, those objectives depend 
upon their maintaining a certain degree of “cultural dominance” 
therein.2° These whites—like most other middle-class citizens of 
any race—want to be sure that the social, cultural, and economic 
milieu and values of their own group dominate their own residential 
environment and the educational environment of their children. 
‘Chis desire in turn springs from the typical middle-class belief of 
all racial groups that everyday life should be primarily a value-rein- 
forcing experience for both adults and children, rather than pri- 
taarily a value-altering one. The best way to insure that this will 
happen is to isolate somewhat oneself and one’s children in an every- 
Cay environment dominated by—but not necessarily exclusively 
comprised of—other families and children whose social, economic, 
cultural, and even religious views and attitudes are approximately 
the same as one’s own. 

There is no intrinsic reason why race or color should be per- 
ceived as a factor relevant to attaining such relative homogeneity. 
Clearly, race and color have no necessary linkage with the kinds of 
social, cultural, economic, or religious characteristics and values 
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that can have a true functional impact upon adults and children. 
Yet I believe a majority of middle-class white Americans still per- 
ceive race and color as relevant factors in their assessment of the 
kind of homogeneity they seek to attain. Moreover, this false 
perception is reinforced by their lack of everyday experience and 
contact with Negroes who are, in fact, like them in all important 
respects. Therefore, in deciding whether a given neighborhood or 
a given school exhibits the kind of environment in which “their 
own” traits are and will remain dominant, they consider Negroes 
as members of “another” group. 

It is true that some people want themselves and their children 
to be immersed in a wide variety of viewpoints, values, and types 
of people, rather than a relatively homogeneous group.*! This 
desire is particularly strong among the intellectuals who dominate 
the urban planning profession. They are also the strongest sup- 
porters of big-city life and the most vitriolic critics of suburbia. Yet 
I believe their viewpoint—though dominant in recent public dis- 
cussions of urban problems—is actually shared by only a tiny 
minority of Americans of any racial group. Almost everyone favors 
at least some exposure to a wide variety of viewpoints. But experi- 
ence in our own society and most others shows that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of middle-class families choose residential locations 
and schools precisely in order to provide the kind of value- 
reinforcing experience described above. This is why most Jews 
live in predominantly Jewish neighborhoods, even in suburbs; why 
Catholic parents continue to support separate school systems; and 
partly why so few middle-class Negro families have been willing 
to risk moving to all-white suburbs even where there is almost no 
threat of any harassment. 

However demeaning this phenomenon may be to Negroes, it 
must be recognized if we are to understand why residential segrega- 
tion has persisted so strongly in the United States, and what 
conditions are necessary to create viable racial integration. The 
expansion of nonwhite residential areas has led to “massive transi- 
tion” from white to nonwhite occupancy mainly because there has 
been no mechanism that could assure the whites in any given area 
that they would remain in the majority after nonwhites once began 
entering. Normal population turnover causes about 20 per cent of 
the residents of the average U.S. neighborhood to move out every 
year because of income changes, job transfers, shifts in life-cycle 
position, or deaths. In order for a neighborhood to retain any 
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given character, the persons who move in to occupy the resulting 
vacancies must be similar to those who have departed. 

But once Negroes begin entering an all-white neighborhood 
near the ghetto, most other white families become convinced that 
the area will eventually become all Negro, mainly because this has 
happened so often before. Hence it is difficult to persuade whites 
not now living there to move in and occupy vacancies. They are 
only willing to move into neighborhoods where whites are now the 
dominant majority and seem likely to remain so. Hence the whites 
who would otherwise have moved in from elsewhere stop doing 
so.?? This means that almost all vacancies are eventually occupied 
by nonwhites, and the neighborhood inexorably shifts toward a 
heavy nonwhite majority. Once this happens, the remaining whites 
also seek to leave, since they do not wish to remain in an area 
where they have lost their culturally dominant position. 

As a result, whites who would be quite satisfied—even delighted 
——to live in an integrated neighborhood as members of the majority 
are never given the opportunity to do so. Instead, for reasons 
beyond the control of each individual, they are forced to choose 
between complete segregation or living in an area heavily dom- 
inated by members of what they consider “another group.” Given 
their values, they choose the former. 

Many—especially Negroes—may deplore the racially preju- 
diced desire of most white middle-class citizens to live in neighbor- 
hoods and use schools where other white middle-class households 
are dominant. Nevertheless, this desire seems to be firmly en- 
trenched among most whites at present. Hence public policy can- 
rot ignore this desire if it hopes to be effective. Moreover, this 
attitude does not preclude the development of racial integration, 
as long as whites are in the majority and believe they will remain 
so. The problem is convincing them that their majority status will 
persist in mixed areas in the face of past experience to the contrary. 
Even more difficult, the people who must be persuaded are not 
those now living in a mixed area, but those who must keep moving 
in from elsewhere to maintain racial balance as vacancies occur 
through normal population turnover. 

Clearly, the dynamic processes related to this “Law of Domi- 
nance” are critical to any strategy concerning the future of American 
ghettos. They are especially relevant to strategies which seek to 
achieve stable residential or educational integration of whites and 
nonwhites, instead of the “massive transition” and “massive segrega- 
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tion” which have dominated the spatial patterns of nonwhite popu- 
lation growth in the past twenty years. Such stable integration 
will occur in most areas only if there is some way to guarantee 
the white majority that it will remain the “dominant” majority. 
This implies some form of “quotas” concerning the proportion of 
nonwhites in the facility or area concerned—even legally supported 
“quotas.” 

Unless some such “balancing devices” are explicitly used and 
reinforced by public policies and laws to establish their credibility, 
whites will continue to withdraw from—or, more crucially, fail to 
keep entering—any facility or area into which significant numbers 
of nonwhites are entering. This means a continuation of de facto 
segregation and a reinforcement of the white belief that any non- 
white entry inevitably leads to “massive transition.” Even more 
importantly, it means continued failure to eliminate white percep- 
tion of race as a critical factor by encouraging whites and nonwhites 
to live together in conditions of stability. Thus, in my opinion, the 
only way to destroy the racial prejudice at the root of the “Law 
of Cultural Dominance” is to shape current public policy in recog- 
nition of that “Law” so as to encourage widespread experience that 
will undermine it.?8 


The Concept of Social Strategy 


Americans typically do not attempt to solve social problems 
by means of behavior patterns that could reasonably be considered 
“strategies.” The concept of strategy implies development of a 
single comprehensive, long-range plan to cope with some significant 
social problem. But U.S. decision-making concerning domestic is- 
sues is too fragmented and diffused to permit the formulation of 
any such long-range plan regarding a given problem. Instead, we 
approach most social problems through a process which has been 
aptly labeled “disjointed incrementalism.”** Each decision-maker 
or actor makes whatever choices seem to him to be most ap- 
propriate at that moment, in light of his own interests and his 
own view of the public welfare. For two reasons, he pays little 
attention to most of the consequences of his action upon others— 
especially the long-run consequences. First, no one has the de- 
tailed knowledge and foresight necessary to comprehend all those 
consequences. Second, no one has the time nor the energy to 
negotiate in advance with all others likely to be affected by his 
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actions. So instead he acts “blindly” and waits for those who are 
hurt to complain or those who are benefited to applaud. 

A process of mutual adjustment ensues. Those who are unduly 
harmed by each decision supposedly recoup their losses by exercis- 
ing whatever economic, moral, or political powers are available to 
them. Those who benefit use their powers to encourage more of 
the same. Presiding over this melee is a set of mainly “reactive” 
governments and other public agencies. They keep altering the 
“rules of the game” and their own programs and behavior so as to 
correct any grievous imbalances that appear. 

There is no guarantee that the checks and balances built into 
this uncoordinated process will effectively counteract every de- 
structive condition or trend that emerges from it. It is certainly 
possible that each individual will be motivated by the incentives 
facing him to take actions that, when combined with ‘those taken 
by others acting in a similar individualistic fashion, will lead to 
collective disaster. 

So far in history, the system has been remarkably effective 
at avoiding such outcomes. Part of this success undoubtedly re- 
sults from society's ability to generate in most of its citizens a single 
set of basic values and even broad policy objectives that exert 
a cohesive influence on their supposedly individualistic decisions. 
But another important ingredient in the system’s success is the 
ability of enough significant actors in it to perceive threatening 
trends in time to formulate and carry out ameliorating policies. 

This means they must accurately forecast any potentially dire 
outcome of current trends. They must also visualize alternative 
outcomes that would be preferable and are within the capabilities 
of society. Finally, they must devise policies and programs that 
will shift individual incentives so one of those alternatives will 
occur. In some cases, the ongoing trends that threaten society are 
strongly entrenched in its institutional structure. If so, alternatives 
that avoid the pending threats may not be attainable without 
fundamental changes in institutions. Those changes in turn may 
be possible only if a preponderance of powerful people in society 
share at least a broad concept of the need for change and the kinds 
of objectives motivating it. This concept closely resembles a social 
strategy. It visualizes a certain desired outcome, implies a wide 
range of policies by various actors necessary to attain that outcome, 
and serves as a “hidden coordinator” of seemingly individualistic 
behavior. 
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The above reasoning implies two conclusions crucial to this 
analysis. First, strategic thinking about social problems can play a 
vital role in stimulating social change even where decision-making 
is dominated by disjointed incrementalism. Second, the alternative 
outcomes conceived in such thinking can usefully include some 
which could not be achieved without major changes in existing 
institutions or values. For example, some of the strategies discussed 
herein require a highly coordinated set of policy decisions. Such 
coordination is unlikely to occur in the presently fragmentalized 
governmental structures of our metropolitan areas unless major 
changes in the incentives facing these governments are created. 

I will therefore formulate several alternative strategies for cop- 
ing with the problems posed by future ghetto growth, even though 
carrying out some of them would require a far more consciously 
coordinated development of social change than has been typical 
of America in the past. 


Formulation of Major Alternative Strategies 


Because of the immense complexity of our society, an infinite 
number of alternative future strategies regarding ghettos could 
conceivably be designed. But for purposes of practical considera- 
tion, this number must be narrowed drastically to a few that high- 
light the major choices facing us. Selecting these few is inescapably 
arbitrary—there is no “scientific” way to do it. I believe, however, 
that the narrowing of alternative ghetto futures can best be ac- 
complished by focusing upon the major choices relating to the 
following three questions: 


To what extent should future nonwhite population growth be 
concentrated within the central cities, as it has been in the 
past twenty years? 


To what extent should our white and nonwhite populations 
be residentially segregated from each other in the future? 


To what extent should society redistribute income to relatively 
depressed urban areas or population groups in society in a 
process of “enrichment”? 


Each of these questions can be answered with any one of a 
whole spectrum of responses from one extreme to the other. But 
for purposes of analysis, I believe we can usefully narrow these 
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answers down to just two points on the spectrum for each question. 
This allows us to reduce the alternatives to the following: 


Degree-of-Concentration Alternatives 
1. Continue to concentrate nonwhite population growth in 
central cities or perhaps in a few older suburbs next to 
central cities. (Concentration) 
2, Disperse nonwhite population growth widely throughout 
all parts of metropolitan areas. (Dispersal) 


Degree-of-Segregation Alternatives 

1. Continue to cluster whites and nonwhites in residentially 
segregated neighborhoods, regardless of where they are 
within the metropolitan area. (Segregation) 

2. Scatter the nonwhite population, or at least a significant 
fraction of it, “randomly” among white residential areas 
to achieve at least partial residential integration. (Integra- 
tion) 


Degree-of-Enrichment Alternatives 

1. Continue to provide relatively low-level welfare, educa- 
tional, housing, job training, and other support to the most 
deprived groups in the population—both those who are in- 
capable of working, such as the vast majority of public- 
aid recipients, and those who might possibly work, but are 
unemployed because of lack of skills, discrimination, lack 
of desire, or any other reason. ( Non-enrichment) 

2. Greatly raise the level of support to welfare, educational, 
housing, job-training, and other programs for the most de- 
prived groups, largely through federally aided programs. 
(Enrichment) 


Even narrowing the alternatives in this fashion leaves a logical 
possibility of eight different combinations. A number of these can, 
however, be ruled out as internally inconsistent in practice. For 
example, I believe it is extremely unlikely that any strategy of 
dispersing the nonwhite population throughout metropolitan areas 
could be accomplished without provision of substantially greater 
incentives to both nonwhites (to get them to move) and whites 
(to increase their willingness to accept large numbers of nonwhite 
in-migrants without strong resistance). Thus no combination of both 
dispersal and non-enrichment need be considered. 
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Similarly, in the very long run, concentration of future non- 
white population growth within central cities is probably incon- 
sistent with integration. Many of those cities will become so pre- 
ponderantly nonwhite that integration within their borders will 
be impossible. Admittedly, it may take two or more decades for 
this to occur in some central cities, and it might never occur in 
others. Nevertheless, some types of integration (such as in the 
public schools) will become impossible long before that if a con- 
centration policy is followed. For these reasons, I will consider only 
one special combination containing both concentration and inte- 
gration. This consists of continued concentration, but a build-up 
of a gradually expanding inner-city core of fully integrated housing 
and public facilities created through massive urban renewal. For 
reasons explained below, this strategy would require a significant 
enrichment program too. 

This whole process of elimination leaves five basic alternative 
strategies relevant to future development of ghettos. For conven- 
ience, each has been assigned a short name to be used throughout 
the remainder of this article. These strategies can be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Present Policies: concentration, segregation, non-enrichment. 
2. Enrichment Only: concentration, segregation, enrichment. 


3. Integrated Core: concentration, integration (in the center 
only), enrichment. 


4. Segregated Dispersal: dispersal, segregation, enrichment. 
5. Integrated Dispersal: dispersal, integration, enrichment. 


Before these strategies are examined in detail, two things alout 
them should be emphasized. 

First, they apply to individual metropolitan areas. Therefore, it 
would be at least theoretically possible to adopt different strategies 
toward the ghetto in different metropolitan areas. There are, in 
fact, some convincing reasons why this would be an excellent idea. 

Second, these strategies are formed from relatively extreme 
points on the relevant ranges of possibilities. Hence they could 
actually be adopted in various mixtures, rather than in the “pure” 
forms set forth above. This further strengthens the case for using a 
variety of approaches across the country. For purposes of analysis, 
however, it is fruitful to examine each of these strategies initially 
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as though it were to be the sole instrument for coping with ghetto 
problems in all metropolitan areas. 


The Present-Policies Strategy 


In order to carry out this strategy, we need merely do nothing 
more than we do now. Even existing federal programs aimed at 
aiding cities—such as the Model Cities Program—will continue or 
accelerate concentration, segregation, and non-enrichment, unless 
those programs are colossally expanded. 

I do not wish to imply that present federal and local efforts 
in the anti-poverty program, the public housing program, the urban 
renewal program, health programs, educational programs, and 
many others are not of significant benefit to residents of ghettos. 
They are. Nevertheless, as both recent investigations and recent 
violence have emphasized, existing programs have succeeded 
neither in stemming the various adverse trends operating in ghetto 
areas nor in substantially eliminating the deplorable conditions 
there. Therefore, the strategy of continuing our present policies 
and our present level of effort is essentially not going to alter 
current conditions in ghettos. 

This may make it seem silly to label continuation of present 
policies as a specific anti-ghetto strategy. Yet failure to adopt 
effective policies is still a strategy. It may not be a successful one, 
but it nevertheless is an expression of society's current commitment 
and attitude toward the ghetto. 

Thus, if we maintain our current programs and policies, segre- 
gated areas of residence in our central cities will continue to ex- 
pand rapidly and to suffer from all the difficult problems inherent 
in both racial and economic ghettos. 


The Enrichment-Only Strategy 


The second fundamental ghetto future strategy I call “enrich- 
ment only.” This approach is aimed at dramatically improving the 
quality of life within the confines of present ghetto areas and 
those nearby areas into which ghettos will expand in the future 
if concentration continues. I presume that any such policy would 
apply to the poverty meaning of ghetto more than the racial one— 
that is, any enrichment strategy would aim at upgrading the lowest- 
income and most disadvantaged citizens of our central cities, re- 
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gardless of race. Nevertheless, a sizable proportion of such persons 
are nonwhites. Moreover, programs aimed at reducing racial dis- 
crimination in employment and in the quality of public services 
would form an important part of any strategy aimed at upgrading 
the most deprived groups. So the enrichment-only strategy would 
still concentrate upon the same areas as if it were to follow a 
racial policy. 

The basic idea underlying the enrichment-only strategy (and 
part of every other strategy involving enrichment) is to develop 
federally financed programs that would greatly improve the educa- 
tion, housing, incomes, employment and job-training, and social 
services received by ghetto residents. This would involve vastly 
expanding the scale of present programs, changing the nature of 
many of them because they are now ineffective or would be if 
operated at a much larger scale, and creating incentives for a much 
greater participation of private capital in ghetto activities. Such 
incentives could include tax credits for investments made in des- 
ignated ghetto areas, wage subsidies (connected with on-the-job 
training but lasting longer than such training so as to induce 
employers to hire unskilled ghetto residents), rent or ownership 
supplements for poor families, enabling them to rent or buy housing 
created by private capital, and others.”® 

It is important to realize that the enrichment-only strategy 
would end neither racial segregation nor the concentration of non- 
whites in central cities (and some older adjoining suburbs). It 
would help many Negroes attain middle-class status and thus make 
it easier for them to leave the ghetto if they wanted to. Undoubtedly 
many would. But, by making life in central-city ghettos more 
attractive without creating any strong pressures for integration or 
dispersal of the nonwhite population, such a policy would increase 
the in-migration of nonwhites into central cities. This would speed 
up the expansion of racially segregated areas in central cities, 
thereby accelerating the process of “massive transition” of whole 
neighborhoods from white to nonwhite occupancy. 


The Integrated-Core Strategy 


This strategy is similar to the enrichment-only strategy because 
both would attempt to upgrade the quality of life in central-city 
ghettos through massive federally assisted programs. The integrated- 
core strategy would also seek, however, to eliminate racial segre- 
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gation in an ever expanding core of the city by creating a socially, 
economically, and racially integrated community there. This inte- 
grated core would be built up through large-scale urban renewal 
programs, with the land re-uses including scattered-site public hous- 
ing, middle-income housing suitable for families with children, and 
high-quality public services—especially schools. 

All of these re-uses would be based upon “managed integration” 
—that is, deliberate achievement of a racial balance containing a 
majority of whites but a significant minority of Negroes. Thus, 
the integrated-core strategy could be carried out only if deliberate 
racial discrimination aimed at avoiding de facto segregation be- 
comes recognized by the Supreme Court as a legitimate tactic for 
public agencies. In fact, such recognition will probably be a neces- 
sity for any strategy involving a significant degree of integration 
in public schools, public housing, or even private residential areas. 
This conclusion was recently recognized by the Chicago Board of 
Education, its staff, and its consultants, who all recommended the 
use of quotas in schools located in racially changing neighborhoods 
to promote stable integration.?® 

The integrated-core strategy essentially represents a compromise 
between an ideal condition and two harsh realities. The idcal 
condition is development of a fully integrated society in which 
whites and Negroes live together harmoniously and the race of 
each individual is not recognized by anyone as a significant factor 
in any public or private decisions. 

The first harsh reality is that the present desire of most whites 
to dominate their own environment means that integration can 
only be achieved through deliberate management and through the 
willingness of some Negroes to share schools and residences as a 
minority. The second harsh reality is the assumption that it will be 
impossible to disperse the massive Negro ghettos of major central 
cities fast enough to prevent many of those cities from eventually 
becoming predominantly, or even almost exclusively, Negro in pop- 
ulation. The development of predominantly Negro central cities, 
with high proportions of low-income residents, ringed by predom- 
inantly white suburbs with much wealthier residents, might lead to 
a shattering polarization that would split society along both racial 
and spatial lines. 

This strategy seeks to avoid any such polarization by building 
an integrated core of white and nonwhites in central cities, in- 
cluding many leaders of both races in politics, business, and civic 
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affairs. Negro leadership will properly assume the dominant posi- 
tion in central-city politics in many major cities after Negroes have 
become a majority of the municipal electorates there. By that 
time, integration of leadership within those cities will, it is to be 
hoped, have become a sufficient reality so that leaders of both 
races can work together in utilizing the central city’s great eco- 
nomic assets, rather than fighting one another for control over 
them. 

Thus, the integrated-core strategy postulates that a significant 
movement toward racial integration is essential to keep American 
society from “exploding” as a result of a combined racial-spatial 
confrontation of central cities vs. suburbs in many large metro- 
politan areas. It also postulates that development of integration in 
the suburbs through massive dispersal cannot occur fast enough 
to avoid such a confrontation. Therefore, integration must be de- 
veloped on an “inside-out” basis, starting in the core of the central 
city, rather than in the suburbs. 


The Concept of Dispersal 


The two dispersal strategies concerning the future of ghettos 
are both based upon a single key assumption: that the problems 
of ghettos cannot be solved so long as millions of Negroes, par- 
ticularly those with low incomes and other significant disadvantages, 
are required or persuaded to live together in segregated ghetto 
areas within our central cities. These strategies contend that large 
numbers of Negroes should be given strong incentives to move 
voluntarily from central cities into suburban areas, including th.ose 
in which no Negroes presently reside. 

To illustrate what “large numbers” really means, let us postulate 
one version of dispersal which I call the “constant-size ghetto 
strategy.” This strictly hypothetical strategy aims at stopping the 
growth of existing central-city ghettos by dispersing enough Negroes 
from central cities to the suburbs (or to peripheral central-city 
areas) to offset potential future increases in that growth. Taking 
the period from 1970 through 1975, estimates made by the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders show that the nonwhite 
population of all U.S. central cities taken as a whole would, in the 
absence of any dispersal strategy, expand from about 13.6 million 
to about 15.5 million.?” Thus, if dispersal of nonwhites were to 
take place at a scale large enough to keep central-city racial 
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ghettos at their 1970 level during the five subsequent years, there 
would have to be an out-movement of 1.9 million Negroes into the 
suburbs. This amounts to 380,000 per year. 

From 1950 to 1960, the suburban Negro population of all U.S. 
metropolitan areas grew a total of only 60,000 per year. In that 
decade, the white population of suburban portions of our metro- 
politan areas (the so-called “urban fringe”) increased by about 
1,720,000 persons per year. Thus, 96.6 per cent of all suburban 
population growth consisted of whites. From 1960 to 1966, the 
Negro population growth in all suburban areas declined sharply to 
a rate of 33,300 per year. In fact, there was actually in-migration 
of Negroes from suburbs to central cities. But the white population 
in all suburbs went up an average of 1,750,000 per year. Thus the 
proportion of suburban growth made up of whites climbed to 
98.1 per cent—an even higher fraction than in the decade from 
1950 to 1960.*8 Undoubtedly, some of this white population increase 
was caused by an exodus of whites from central cities in response 
to the growth therein. If future Negro population growth in central 
cities were stopped by a large-scale dispersion policy, then white 
population growth in the suburbs would be definitely smaller than 
it was from 1950 through 1966. The size of the resulting decline 
would depend upon the fraction of white exodus from central 
cities that occurs in response to Negro growth, as opposed to such 
other factors as rising incomes, the aging central-city housing stock, 
and shifts in life-cycle position. If whites leave central cities in 
a one-to-one ratio with the expansion of Negro population therein, 
then a cessation of Negro ghetto growth would result in a large 
drop in white suburban growth. In that case, future suburjan 
population increases would consist of about 23 per cent Negroes 
(based on very rough calculations). This contrasts with proportions 
of less than 5 per cent from 1950 through 1960 and less than 3 
per cent from 1960 through 1966, 

Clearly, such dispersal would represent a radical change in 
existing trends. Not only would it stop the expansion of Nezro 
ghettos in central cities, but it would also inject a significant Negro 
population into many presently all-white suburban areas. It is true 
that policies of dispersal would not necessarily have to be at this 
large a scale. Dispersal aimed not at stopping ghetto growth, but 
merely at slowing it down somewhat could be carried out at a 
much lower scale. Yet even such policies would represent a marked 
departure from past U.S. practice. 
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Such a sharp break with the past would be necessary for any 
significant dispersal of Negroes. Merely providing the opportunity 
for Negroes to move out of ghettos would, at least in the short run, 
not result in many moving. Even adoption of a vigorously enforced 
nationwide open-occupancy law applying to all residences would 
not greatly speed up the present snail’s-pace rate of dispersion. 
Experience in those states that have open-occupancy ordinances 
decisively proves this conclusion. 

Hence, positive incentives for dispersion would have to be 
created in order to speed up the rate at which Negroes voluntarily 
move from central cities and settle in suburban areas. (Certainly 
no policy involving involuntary movement of either whites or Ne- 
groes should ever be considered.) Such incentives could include 
rent supplements, ownership supplements, special school-support 
bonus payments linked to the education of children moving out 
from ghettos, and other devices which essentially attach a subsidy 
to a person. Then, when the person moves, he and the community 
into which he goes get credit for that subsidy. This creates incentives 
both for him to move and for the community to accept him gladly. 
Both of the strategies involving dispersal would thus represent 
radical changes in existing practices. 


Segregated vs. Integrated Dispersal 


One of the fundamental purposes of any dispersal strategy is 
providing Negro Americans with real freedom of choice concerning 
housing and school accommodations. The experience of other ethnic 
groups indicates that Negroes would exercise that choice in subur- 
ban areas in a combination of two ways. Some individual Negro 
households would become scattered “randomly” in largely white 
residential areas. But other Negro households—probably a larger 
number—would voluntarily cluster together. This would create 
primarily Negro neighborhoods, or even primarily Negro suburban 
communities. Such a combination of both scattering and clustering 
would occur even if Negro households had absolutely no fears of 
hostility or antagonism from white neighbors. It is unrealistic to 
suppose, however, that all prejudice against Negro neighbors can 
be eliminated from presently all-white suburbs in the immediate 
future. As a result, even if a dispersal strategy is carried out, there 
will still be some external pressure against Negro newcomers. This 
will encourage an even higher proportion of in-coming Negro house- 
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holds to cluster together than would do so in the absence of all 
fears and antagonism. Moreover, public policies to accomplish dis- 
persion might include deliberate creation of some moderate-sized 
clusters of Negro families, as in scattered-site public housing de- 
velopments. 

Once all-Negro clusters appear in previously all-white suburbs, 
there is a high probability that they will turn into “ghetto-lets” or 
“mini-ghettos.” The same forces that produced ghettos in central 
citics are likely to repeat themselves in suburbs, though in a 
much less pathological form. Those pressures are a rapidly expand- 
ing Negro population, the “Law of Cultural Dominance” among 
whites, and at least some restriction of Negro choice in areas far 
removed from existing all-Negro neighborhoods. Therefore, once 
a Negro cluster becomes large enough so that Negro children 
dominate a local elementary school, the typical phenomenon of 
white withdrawal from the local residential real-estate market is 
likely to occur. This has already taken place regarding Jews and 
gentiles in many suburban areas. Thus, any dispersal strategy that 
does not explicitly aim at preventing segregation, too, will probably 
create new segregated neighborhoods in the suburbs. 

This new form of de facto segregation will, however, have far 
less damaging effects upon Negroes than existing segregation con- 
centrated in central cities. In the first place, if Negro clusters are 
deliberately created in almost all parts of the metropolitan area at 
once, whites will be unable to flee to “completely safe” suburbs 
without accepting impractically long commuting journeys. This will 
strongly reduce the white propensity to abandon an area after 
Negroes begin entering it. Moreover, the presence of some Neyvroes 
in all parts of suburbia will also make it far easier for individual 
Negro families to move into all-white neighborhoods on a scattered 
basis. Thus any dispersal policy that really disperses Negroes in 
the suburbs will immediately create an enormous improvement 
in the real freedom of residential choice enjoyed by individual 
Negro families. This will be true even if most of those families 
actually choose to remain in Negro clusters, 

Second, any dispersal strategy would presumably be accompa- 
nied by strongly enforced open-occupancy laws applying to all 
housing. At present, these laws do not lead to scattering, but they 
would in the climate of a dispersal strategy. Then Negro willingness 
to move into all-white areas would rise sharply, and white antago- 
nism toward such move-ins would drop. 
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Third, de facto residential segregation need not lead to segre- 
gated suburban schools. In relatively small communities, such as 
most suburbs, it is easy to bus students to achieve stable racial 
balance. Thus, the formation of clustered Negro housing would 
not have to cause the quality-of-education problems that now exist 
in central-city ghettos. True, if a given suburb became predomi- 
nantly Negro, its schools might become quite segregated. In that 
case, school systems in adjoining suburbs might have to merge or 
at least work out student exchange procedures with the segre- 
gated community in order to counteract segregation. This may be 
difficult to accomplish (though in the climate of a dispersal strategy, 
it would be at least thinkable). Hence it is possible that some 
segregated school systems might appear in suburban areas. But 
Negro families would still have far more opportunities than they 
do now to move to areas with integrated schools. 

A dispersal strategy that did not succeed in initially placing 
Negro households in almost all parts of the metropolitan area 
would be more likely to generate “ghetto-lets.” Hence, if dispersal 
tactics call for initially concentrating on dispersion only to a few 
suburbs, it is quite possible that segregated dispersal would result. 
This implies that integrated dispersal could be attained in only 
two ways. Either the initial dispersal strategy must place Negroes 
in almost all suburban communities, or specific integration-further- 
ing mechanisms—such as school and residential quotas—must be 
adopted. 

The speculative nature of the above discussion illustrates that 
society needs to do much more thinking about what dispersal 
really means, how it might be achieved, what alternative forms it 
might take, and what its consequences would be. 

In an article of this length, it is impossible to present an ade- 
quate analysis of each of the strategies described above. Certain 
factors will, however, have a crucial influence on which strategy 
actually prevails. These factors should be at least briefly mentioned 
here. 


The Possibility of a Spatial-Racial “Confrontation” 


Society’s existing policies toward the ghetto are, by definition, 
those called for by the present-policies strategy. Yet there are strong 
reasons to believe that maintenance of these policies in ghettos 
is not possible. The striking increase in violence in big-city ghettos 
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is probably related to a combination of higher aspirations, reduced 
sanctions against the use of violence, and continued deplorable 
slum conditions. If so, persistence of the present-policies strategy 
may continue to spawn incidents, riots, and perhaps guerrilla war- 
fare. Then existing local police forces might have to be supple- 
mented with para-military forces on continuous alert. Thus, the 
present-policies strategy might lead to further polarization of whites 
and Negroes and even to the creation of semi-martial law in 
big cities. 

Moreover, when Negroes become the dominant political force 
in many large central cities, they may understandably demand 
radical changes in present policies, At the same time, major 
private capital investment in those cities might virtually cease if 
white-dominated firms and industries decided the risks of involve- 
ment there were too great. In light of recent disorders, this seems 
very likely. Such withdrawal of private capital has already occurred 
in almost every single ghetto area in the U.S. Even if private 
investment continues, big cities containing high proportions of low- 
income Negroes would need substantial income transfers from the 
federal government to meet the demands of their electorates for 
improved services and living conditions. 

But by that time, Congress will be more heavily influenced by 
representatives of the suburban electorate. The suburbs will com- 
prise 41 per cent of our total population by 1985, as opposed to 
33 per cent in 1960. Central cities will decline from 3] per cent to 
27 per cent.2® Under a present-policies strategy, this influential 
suburban electorate will be over 95 per cent white, whereas the 
central-city population in all metropolitan areas together will be 
shzhtly over 60 per cent white. The suburban electorate will be 
much wealthier than the central-city population, which will consist 
mainly of Negroes and older whites. Yet even the suburbs will be 
feeling the squeeze of higher local government costs generated by 
rising service salaries. Hence the federal government may refuse 
to approve the massive income transfers from suburbs to central 
cities that the mayors of the latter will desperately need in order 
to placate their relatively deprived electorates. After all, many 
big-city mayors are already beseeching the federal government 
for massive aid—including Republicans like John Lindsay—and 
their electorates are not yet dominated by low-income Negroes. 

Thus the present-policies strategy, if pursued for any long 
period of time, might lead to a simultaneous political and economic 
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“confrontation” in many metropolitan areas. Such a “confrontation” 
would involve mainly Negro, mainly poor, and fiscally bankrupt 
Jarger central cities on the one hand, and mainly white, much 
wealthier, but highly taxed suburbs on the other hand. Some older 
suburbs will also have become Negro by that time, but the vast 

majority of suburbs will still be “lily white.” A few metropolitan 
areas may seck to avoid the political aspects of such a confrontation 
by shifting to some form of metropolitan government designed to 
prevent Negroes from gaining political control of central cities. 
Yet such a move will hardly eliminate the basic segregation and 
relative poverty generating hostility in the urban Negro population. 
In fact, it might increase that population’s sense of frustration 
and alienation. 

In my opinion, there is a serious question whether American 
society in its present form could survive such a confrontation. If 
the Negro population felt itself wrongly “penned in” and discrimi- 
nated against, as seems likely, many of its members might be 
driven to supporting the kind of irrational rebellion now being 
preached bv a tiny minority. Considering the level of violence we 
have encountered already, it is hard to believe that the conditions 
that might emanate from a prolonged present-policies strategy 
would not generate much more. Yet the Negro community cannot 
hope to defeat the white community in a pitched battle. It is out- 
numbered 9 to 1 in population and vastly more than that in re- 
sources. Thus any massive resort to violence by Negroes would 
probably bring even more massive retaliation by whites. This could 
lead to a kind of urban apartheid, with martial law in cities, en- 
forced residence of Negroes in segregated areas, and a drastic 
reduction in personal freedom for both groups, especially Negroes. 

Such an outcome would obviously violate all American traditions 
of individual liberty and Constitutional law. It would destroy “the 
American dream” of freedom and equal opportunity for all. There- 
fore, to many observers this result is unthinkable. They believe 
that we would somehow “change things” before they occurred. This 
must mean that either the present-policies strategy would not lead 
to the kind of confrontation I have described, or we would abandon 
that strategy before the confrontation occurred. 


Can the Present-Policies Strategy Avoid “Confrontation”? 


What outcomes from a present-policies strategy might prevent 
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this kind of confrontation? For one thing, if incomes in the Negro 
community rise rapidly without any additional programs, the Ne- 
gro population of central cities may enter the middle class at a fast 
rate. If so, the Negro electorate that comes to dominate many 
major central cities politically by 1985 under the present-policies 
strategy may consist largely of stable, well-to-do citizens capable 
of supporting an effective local government. 

To test this possibility, we have done some projections of in- 
comes in the nonwhite population on a rough basis through 1983, 
assuming a present-policies strategy. These indicate that about two 
thirds of the nonwhite population at that time will have incomes 
above the existing poverty level—about the same fraction as at 
present. Since nonwhites will then form a much larger share of 
total central-city population, however, the percentage of total 
central-city population below the present poverty level might ac- 
tually rise slightly. It is possible that nonwhite incomes might in- 
crease faster than in this forecast. Yet it is almost certain that the 
substitution of a relatively poor nonwhite group for a middle- 
income white group in central cities under a status-quo strategy will 
counterbalance likely increases in the incomes of nonwhites. 

As a result, the electorate that will exist in major cities when 
Negroes become a majority will probably be just as poor as it is 
now (in real income terms ). In contrast, the population in surround- 
ing suburbs will be much wealthier than it is now. Thus, even if 
nonwhite incomes rise rapidly, there is still likely to be a significant 
“gap” between central-city and suburban income levels at that 
time—probably larger than at present. 

Yet even under present conditions, many large central cities 
are critically short of revenue. Furthermore, in a generally wealthier 
society, it is highly probable that most central-city electorates will 
demand higher-than-existing levels of public service. Finally, the 
general cost of all government services will have risen sharply 
because of the productivity trends explained earlier. Hence, future 
central-city governments will have much higher costs, but not 
mich greater resources than they do now. So rising incomes among 
nenwhites will not remove the fiscal pressure on central-city gov- 
eraments that is a key ingredient in the “confrontation” described 
above. 

Moreover, the population group most responsible for violence 
and disturbances in central cities appears to consist of young 
Negro men between fifteen and twenty-four years of age. A high 
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proportion of these people are unemployed because they lack 
skills (many are high school dropouts) and elementary training 
and motivation. This group will undoubtedly grow larger through 
natural increase and in-migration. Its problems are not likely to be 
solved under a status-quo strategy. Hence, even if the vast majority 
of nonwhites in central cities have increasing reason to abhor vio- 
lence and riots, the absolute size of this more alienated group in 
1975 will be 40 per cent larger than in 1966, and even larger by 
1985.°° This implies that at least part of this group might start 
actions forcing the kind of “confrontation” I have described. 

Most of the other possible developments under a non-enrichment 
strategy that would avoid any major “confrontation” involve aban- 
doning concentration of Negroes in central cities. Thus, some 
observers argue that members of the Negro middle class will in- 
creasingly move out to suburban communities as their incomes rise 
with no further encouragement from public programs. In this way, 
Negroes would be following the precedent of other ethnic groups. 
Up to now, there is no evidence that this has started to occur, 
even though a large Negro middle class already exists. But if such 
a pattern did evolve, it would amount to dispersal rather than the 
concentration implicit in the present-policies strategy. 


Can Present Policies Be Sustained? 


In any event, there appears to be significant probability—which 
I subjectively judge to be at least 25 per cent and perhaps as high 
as 75 per cent—that the present-policies strategy will prove un- 
sustainable. If adopted, it would probably generate major reperc's- 
sio..s that would force it to be abandoned. Society would be com- 
pelled either to suspend traditional individual rights and adopt 
maitial law in cities or to institute major programs to improve 
ghetto conditions or to move toward wider dispersal of the Negro 
population, or some combination of these. Admittedly, there is no 
certainty that the present-policies strategy will lead to these out- 
comes. Nevertheless, I believe the probability that it will is high 
enough to make this strategy essentially self-defeating. Modern 
life is too dynamic for the status quo to be preserved for long. 

Yet the present-policies strategy is the one society has so far 
chosen. Almost all current public policies tend to further concentra- 
tion, segregation, and non-enrichment, as mentioned earlier. The 
few supposedly anti-concentration devices adopted, such as open- 
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occupancy laws, have proved almost totally ineffective. All we 
have to do to confirm our choice of this strategy is to continue 
existing policies. In fact, avoiding this strategy will be difficult, 
because doing so will require major changes in present attitudes 
as well as in existing resource allocations. 


The “Black Power” Case for the 
Enrichment-Only Strategy 


The enrichment-only strategy is consistent with a current ideol- 
ogy that has come to be called the “Black Power” viewpoint. This 
viewpoint has been criticized by many, and some of its proponents 
have misused it to incite violence. Yet it is certainly an intellectually 
respectable and defensible position containing some persuasive 
elements. 

The “Black Power” argument states that the Negro American 
population needs to overcome its feelings of powerlessness and 
lack of self-respect before it can assume its proper role in society. 
It can do so only by exerting power over the decisions that directly 
affect its own members. According to this view, a fully integrated 
society is not really possible until the Negro minority has developed 
its own internal strength. Therefore, the ideal society in which race 
itself is not an important factor can only come much later. It could 
exist only after Negroes had gained power and self-respect by 
remaining in concentrated areas over which they could assume 
political and economic control and direction. Hence this view con- 
tends that a future in which central cities become primarily Negro 
and suburbs almost entirely white would be an advantage xather 
than a disadvantage. 

The “Black Power” view has several notable strong points. First, 
such assumption of local power would be fully consistent with the 
behavior of previous nationality groups, such as the Irish in New 
York and Boston. They, too, came up from the bottom of the 
social and economic ladder, where they had been insulted and 
discriminated against. And they did it by gaining political and 
economic control over the areas in which they lived. 

Second, it is unquestionably true that one of the two most 
important factors providing Negroes with all their recent gains in 
legal rights and actual welfare has been their own forceful presen- 
tation of grievances and demands. (The other factor has been 
high-level prosperity in the economy in general. ) Negro-originated 
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marches, demonstrations, protests, and even riots have had im- 
mensely more impact in improving their actual power, income, 
and opportunities than all the “purely voluntary” actions of whites 
combined—including those of white liberals. 

Third, time is on the side of the “Black Power” argument if 
current population growth and location trends continue. As pointed 
out earlier, Negroes are likely to become a majority of the electorate 
in many large American cities within the next fifteen years, unless 
radically new policies are adopted. By giving Negroes political 
control over these cities, this trend would provide them with a 
powerful bargaining position in dealing with the rest of society—a 
tool they now sorely lack. 

Fourth, the “Black Power” viewpoint provides many key ideo- 
logical supports for Negro self-development. It stresses the need 
tor Negroes to become proud of their color and their history, 
more conscious of their own strengths. It also focuses their attention 
on the need for organizing themselves economically and politically. 
Hence it could provide a focal point for arousing and channelin 
the largely untapped self-development energies of the Negro 
American population. One of the greatest difficulties in improving 
ghettos is discovering effective ways in which the lowest-income 
and most deprived residents can develop their own capabilities by 
participating more fully in the decisions and activities that affect 
them. Such “learning by doing” is, in my opinion, a vital part of 
the process of bringing deprived people into the main stream of 
American society. Insofar as “Black Power” proponents could de- 
velop such mechanisms, they would immensely benefit American 
society. 

There are, however, also significant flaws in the “Black Power” 
argument. First, Negroes do not in fact have much power in the 
U.S. Nor is it clear just how they can obtain power solely through 
their own efforts, particularly in the near future. “Black Power” 
advocates constantly talk about “taking what is rightfully theirs” 
because they are dissatisfied with what “whitey” is willing to turn 
over to them voluntarily. They also reject the condescension in- 
herent in whites’ “giving” Negroes anything, including more power. 
But what bargaining power can Negroes use to compel whites to 
yield greater control over the economic and political decisions that 
affect them? 

There are two possible answers. First, they could organize’ 
themselves so cohesively that they would become a potent political 
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and economic force through highly disciplined but fully legal ac- 
tion. Examples would be block voting and economic boycotts. So 
far, nearly all efforts at such internal organization have foundered 
on the solid rocks of apathy, lack of funds, internal dissension, and 
disbelief that anything could be accomplished. 

Second, Negroes could launch direct action—such as demon- 
strations and marches—that would morally, economically, or phys- 
ically threaten the white community. This approach has so far 
proved to be the most successful. But many Negroes believe it has 
not improved their situation as fast as is necessary. Hence, there is 
a tendency to shift the form of threat employed to more and more 
violent action in order to get faster and more profound results. 
This tendency need only influence a small minority of Negroes in 
order to cause a significant escalation of violence. Yet such an 
escalation might result in massive retaliation by the white com- 
munity that would worsen the Negroes’ position. What is needed 
is enough of a threat to cause the white community to start changing 
its own attitudes and allocation of resources in ways far more 
favorable to Negroes, but not so much of a threat as to cause with- 
drawal of all white cooperation and sympathy. 

This conclusion points up the second flaw in the “Black Power” 
case: Ultimately, U.S. Negroes cannot solve their own problems 
in isolation, because they are fully enmeshed in a society dominated 
by whites. The solution to Negro problems lies as much in the 
white community as in the Negro community. This is especially 
true because whites control the economic resources needed to 
provide Negroes with meaningful equality of opportunity. Hence, 
any strategy of action by Negro leaders that totally alienates the 
white community is doomed to failure. 

Yet “Black Power” advocates are probably correct in arguing 
that Negroes must develop an ideology that focuses upon self- 
determination and therefore has some “anti-white” tinges. ‘They 
need an “enemy” against which to organize the Negro community. 
History proves that organization against a concrete opponent is 
far more effective than one for some abstract goal. They also need 
an abrasive ideology that threatens whites enough to open their 
eyes to the Negroes’ plight and their own need to do something 
significant to improve it. The question is how they can accomplish 
these goals without going too far and thereby creating violent 
anti-white hostility among Negroes and equally violent anti-Negro 
sentiment among whites. 
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In the past few years, many Negro Americans—including 
prominent community leaders—have shifted their sights away from 
direct racial integration as a goal. Instead they have focused upon 
other goals more consistent with the “Black Power” viewpoint, 
They want better housing, better schools, better jobs, and better 
personal security within all-Negro areas—and a much stronger 
Negro voice in controlling all these things. These enrichment-only 
objectives have apparently eclipsed their desire for greater ability 
to enter directly into white-dominated portions of the society. This 
rather dramatic change in values appears to rule out much pos- 
sibility of Negroes’ accepting either dispersal strategy. 

In my opinion, the main cause of this shift in objectives is the 
failure of white society to offer any real hope for large-scale in- 
tegration. After years of seeking equality under the law, Negro 
leaders have discovered that even removal of legal barriers is not 
producing much progress toward a true sharing in the life of 
white-dominated society. Why should they keep knocking on the 
door if no one will answer? Why not turn instead to existing all- 
Negro communities and try to improve conditions there? Indeed, 
I believe continued white refusal to engage in meaningful, large- 
scale integration will make it impossible for any self-respecting 
Negroes to avoid espousing some version of the “Black Power” 
viewpoint. Understandably, they will not be able to accept the 
conclusion that most of the millions of Negroes whom whites 
force to live racially segregated lives must therefore be condemned 
to inferior educations, housing, culture, or anything else. 

Rather, they will reason, there must be some way to make the 
quality of life in all-Negro portions of a racially segregated society 
just as good as it is in the all-white portions. And if equality in 
terms of the indices of desirability accepted by whites cannot be 
achieved, then some of these “Black Power” advocates wil! be 
willing to attain at least nominal equality by denouncing those 
indicators as specious. They will further claim—with some justi‘ica- 
tion—that life in all-white portions of society cannot be better and 
may be morally worse because whites suffer from racial blindness. 

The reason why this argument is and will be advanced so 
strongly is certainly understandable. Those who advance it would 
hardly be human if they were not at least tempted to do so. As Jong 
as present white attitudes and behavior persist, adopting any other 
view amounts to despairing of any chance at equality for most 
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Can the Enrichment-Only Strategy Create 
“Separate But Equal” Societies?* 


The “Black Power” viewpoint essentially argues that racially 
separate societies in America can provide equal opportunities for 
all their members if Negroes are able to control their own affairs. 
Yet there is a great deal of evidence that this argument is false. 

Certainly concerning employment, equality of opportunity for 
Negroes cannot possibly be attained in a segregated labor market. 
Negroes must be provided with full freedom and equality regard- 
ing entry into and advancement within the white-dominated enter- 
prises that are overwhelmingly preponderant in our economy. Only 
in this way can they have any hope of achieving an occupational 
equality with whites. 

In education, the evidence is far more ambiguous. The recent 
reports of the Office of Education and the Civil Rights Commission 
contend that both racial and economic integration are essential to 
the attainment of educational equality for Negroes.** Yet critics of 
these reports point out that many types of enrichment programs 
were not tested in the studies conducted by the authors. Un- 
fortunately, most alternative approaches have not yet been tried 
on a scale large enough to determine whether any of them will 
work. Yet one conclusion does seem reasonable: Any real improve- 
ment in the quality of education in low-income, all-Negro areas 
will cost a great deal more money than is now being spent there, 
and perhaps more than is being spent per pupil anywhere. 

Thus, society may face a choice between three fundamental 
alternatives: providing Negroes with good-quality education 
through massive integration in schools (which would require con- 
siderably more spending per pupil than now exists), providing 
Negroes with good-quality education through large-scale and ex- 
tremely expensive enrichment programs, or continuing to relegate 
many Negroes to inferior educations that severely limit their life- 
time opportunities. The third alternative is what we are now 
choosing. Whether or not the second choice—improving schools 
in all-Negro areas—will really work is not yet known. The enrich- 
ment alternative is based upon the as-yet-unproven premise that 
it will work. 

Regarding housing, the enrichment-only strategy could un- 
doubtedly greatly improve the quantity, variety, and environment 
of decent housing units available to the disadvantaged population 
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of central cities. Nevertheless, it could not in itself provide Negroes 
of any economic level with the same freedom and range of choice 
as whites with equal incomes have. Clearly, in this field “separate 
but equal” does not mean really equal. Undoubtedly, all-white subur- 
ban arcas provide a far greater range and variety of housing and 
environmental settings than can possibly be found in central cities 
or all-Negro suburbs alone. 

Moreover, there is an acute scarcity of vacant land in many of 
our largest central cities. Therefore, greatly expanding the supply 
of decent housing for low-income families in those cities at a rapid 
rate requires creating many new units for them in the suburbs too. 

Thus, if society adopts one of the many possible versions of 
the enrichment-only strategy, it may face the prospect of perpetuat- 
ing two separate societies—one white and one Negro—similar to 
those that would develop under the present-policies strategy. If 
the enrichment programs carried out proved highly effective, then 
the gap between these two societies in income, education, housing, 
and other qualities of life would be nowhere near so great as under 
the present-polities strategy. Hence, the possibility of a potentially 
catastrophic “confrontation” between these two societies sometime 
in the next twenty years would be greatly reduced. 

Nevertheless, I do not believe it will really be possible to create 
two separate societies that are truly equal. Therefore, even if the 
enrichment-only strategy proved extraordinarily successful at im- 
proving the lot of disadvantaged central-city residents of all races 
and colors (which is by no means a certainty ), it would still leave 
a significant gap in opportunity and achievement between the 
senarate white and Negro societies which would continue to 
emerge over the next twenty years. This gap would remain a 
powerful source of tension that might lead to violence, for experi- 
ence proves that men seeking equality are not placated by even 
very great absolute progress when they perceive that a significant 
gap remains between themselves and others in society who are no 
more deserving of success than they. And that would be precisely 
the situation twenty years from now under the enrichment-only 
strategy—whether linked to “Black Power” concepts or not. 


Why Dispersal Should Be Seriously Considered 


As pointed out earlier, either of the two dispersal strategies 
would require radical changes in current trends and policies con- 
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cerning the location of Negro population growth. Moreover, it is 
likely that massive dispersal would at present be opposed by both 
suburban whiles and central-city Negroes. Many of the former 
would object to an influx of Negroes, and many of the latter would 
prefer to live together in a highly urbanized environment. Why 
should we even consider a strategy that is not only socially disrup- 
tive, but likely to please almost nobody? 

In my opinion, there are five reasons why we should give 
enrichment plus dispersal serious consideration. First, future job- 
creation is going to be primarily in suburban areas, but the un- 
skilled population is going to be more and more concentrated in 
central-city ghettos unless some dispersion occurs. Such an increas- 
ing divergence between where the workers are and where the 
jobs are will make it ever more difficult to create anything like full 
employment in decent jobs for ghetto residents. In contrast, if 
those residents were to move into suburban areas, they would be 
exposed to more knowledge of job opportunities and would have 
to make much shorter trips to reach them. Hence they would have 
a far better chance of getting decent employment. 

Second, the recent U.S. Office of Education and U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission reports on equality of achievement in educa- 
tion reach a tentative conclusion that it is necessary to end the 
clustering of lower-income Negro students together in segregated 
schools in order to improve their education significantly.#3 As I 
understand these reports, they imply that the most significant factor 
in the quality of education of any student is the atmosphere pro- 
vided by his home and by his fellow students both in and out of 
the classroom. When this atmosphere is dominated by members 
of deprived families, the quality of education is inescapably re- 
duced—at least within the ranges of class size and pupil-teacher 
ratios that have been tried on a large scale. Therefore, if we are to 
provide effective educational opportunities for the most deprived 
groups in our society to improve themselves significantly, we must 
somehow expose them to members of other social classes in their 
educational experience. But there are not enough members of the 
Negro middle class “to go around,” so to speak. Hence this means 
some intermingling of children from the deprived groups with 
those from not-so-deprived white groups, at least in schools. Be- 
cause of the difficulties of bussing large numbers of students from 
the hearts of central cities to suburban areas, it makes sense to ac- 
complish this objective through some residential dispersal. This 
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consideration tends to support the integrated-dispersal strategy to 
some extent, even though these reports have received significant 
criticism, as noted above. 

Third, development of an adequate housing supply for low- 
income and middle-income families and provision of true freedom 
of choice in housing for Negroes of all income levels will require 
out-movement of large numbers of both groups from central cities 
to suburbs. I do not believe that such an out-movement will occur 

“spontancously” merely as a result of increasing prosperity among 

Negroes in central cities. Even the recently passed national open- 
occupancy law is unlikely to generate it. Rather, a program of 
positive incentives and of actual construction of new housing in 
suburban areas will be necessary. 

Fourth, continued concentration of large numbers of Negroes 
under relatively impoverished conditions in ghettos may lend to 
unacceptably high levels of crime and violence in central cities. 
The outbreak of riots and disorders in mostly nonwhite areas in 
our central cities in the past few years is unprecedented in Ameri- 
can history. As the report of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders indicates, continuing to concentrate masses of 
the nonwhite population in ghettos dominated by poverty and per- 
meated with an atmosphere of deprivation and hopelessness is 
likely to perpetuate or intensify these disorders. This could lead 
to the disastrous outcome already discussed in connection with 
the present-policies strategy. 

Fifth, a continuation of ghetto growth will, over the next three 

or four decades, produce a society more racially segregated than 
any in our history. We will have older, blighted central cities 
occupied by millions of Negroes, and newer, more modern subur- 
ban areas occupied almost solely by whites. Prospects for moving 
from that situation to a truly integrated society in which race is 
not a factor in key human decisions are not encouraging. In fact, 
by that time we will be faced with a fantastically more massive 
dispersal problem than the present one if we really want to achieve 
a society integrated in more than just words. 

Thus, only the two enrichment-plus-dispersal strategies explicitly 
seek to create a single society rather than accepting our present 
perpetuation of two separate societies: one white and one Negro. 
Dispersal would involve specific policies and programs at least 
starting us toward reversal of the profoundly divisive trend now 
so evident in our metropolitan areas. It may seem extraordinarily 
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difficult to begin such a reversal. But however difficult it may be 
now, it will be vastly more difficult in twenty years if the number 
of Negroes segregated in central cities is 8 million larger than it is 
today. 


The Difficulty of Gaining Acceptance for Dispersal 


I am fully aware that any strategy involving significant dispersal 
may now seem wholly impractical to responsible politicians and 
social leaders. The voluntary movement of large numbers of Ne- 
groes from ghettos to the suburbs encouraged by federal programs 
presupposes radical changes in existing attitudes among both sub- 
urban whites and central-city Negroes. 

In spite of our social mobility, Americans are extremely sensitive 
to class differentiations. We have deliberately developed class- 
stratified suburban areas. Residents of each suburb use zoning, 
tax rates, lot-size requirements, and other devices to exclude per- 
sons considered farther down the ladder of social and economic 
prominence. As each group and each family moves upward in 
our mobile society, they become more concerned about creating 
social distance between themselves and those now below them— 
including those who were once equal to them. 

I certainly do not deplore the historic traditions of self-improve- 
ment and protection of amenities and privileges that have been 
won through hard work and perseverance. These traditions should 
and will continue in some form, because it is proper for successful 
people to enjoy the fruits of their efforts. 

Nevertheless, it is at least possible that the social objective of 
upgrading the lowest and most deprived groups in our society 
cannot be accomplished if we simultaneously insist upon excluding 
those groups from nearly all daily contact with other more fortunate 
people—as we do now—by maintaining extremely rigid class dis- 
tinctions by geographic area. Thus, the best dispersal policy might 
be one that promoted day-to-day inter-class and inter-racia) ex- 
periences without changing the dominant socio-economic character 
of the receiving suburban areas. This would allow persons moving 
out from the inner city to benefit from the existing character of 
those suburbs. Such a policy implies that the newcomers would 
comprise a minority in each area into which they went. This means 
that an integrated-dispersal strategy might ultimately provide the 
most desirable form of dispersal. It would enable the group that 
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was already there to maintain nearly intact their conception ot 
the proper standards for that community, while sharing the benefits 
of those standards with others. 

Even this change in attitude, however, presupposes a shift in 
values of profound magnitude among white middle-class Amer- 
icans. Furthermore, I doubt that most Negroes today want to 
live in white communities in which they would be relatively iso- 
lated from other Negroes. Hence they might prefer a segregated- 
dispersal strategy, if they were willing to accept dispersal at all. 
Yet, since most suburban areas are already incorporated into pre- 
dominantly white communities, where and how could such a 
strategy be initiated? 


Some Tactical Mechanisms for Encouraging Dispersal 


Any attempt to achieve dispersal must involve specific answers 
to two basic questions: 


What mechanisms can be designed to encourage voluntary 
out-movement of large numbers of Negroes into the suburbs 
and their peaceful acceptance and welcome by whites there? 


What incentives can be developed leading particular interest 
groups in society to press politically for—or at least support— 
employment of those mechanisms? 


Let us consider the mechanisms first. Americans have always 
used one basic approach to get people to overcome inertia and 
mike voluntarily some socially desirable change. It consists of 
providing a significant economic or other reward for persons who 
behave in the desired manner. That reward might be free land 
(as for homesteaders and railroads in the nineteenth century), or 
tax reductions (as for homeowners or investors in equipment in 
the past few years), or direct payments (as for farmers ), or services 
and income supplements tied to participation in specific programs 
(as for users of the G.I. Bill in education). 

In the case of dispersion, I believe the system of rewards used 
should probably have the following characteristics**: 


1. Advantages should accrue both to the Negro households 
moving out from central cities and to the suburban house- 
holds into whose communities the newcomers move. 
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2. Whenever possible, these advantages should consist of re- 
wards administered under metropolitan-area-wide organiza- 
tions specifically set up for such a purpose. These organizations 
could be quasi-private bodies able to cooperate directly with 
existing local governments and other geographically limited 


org 


anizations. Hence they would not be metropolitan govern- 


ments. 


3. Advantages to out-moving households might include the 
following: 


The possibility of sending their children to top-quality 
schools that receive special grants because of participation 
in programs involving out-moving children. 


Home-buying or renting financial aids available only to 
out-moving families or at least with assigned proportions 
of their total funding available only to such families. 


Top-priority access to special programs concerning em- 
ployment and on-the-job training in suburban industrial 
and other firms. In my opinion, such programs might 
be effectively built around the self-selection principle 
embodied in the G.I. Bill—that is, eligible persons would 
be given certificates enabling those firms who hire them 
to receive special benefits to compensate for their lower 
productivity or training costs. Such benefits might in- 
clude tax credits or direct payments. The persons receiv- 
ing these certificates would then make their own choice 
of employers among firms participating in such programs. 
This would preserve maximum individual choice among 
program participants. 


4, Advantages to households already living in the receiving 
areas might include: 
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Special aid to schools receiving children of out-moving 
Negro families. Such aid should consist of funds linked 
to the students in such families (as Title I funding under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act is now 
linked to low-income families). But the per-student 
amount of aid given should greatly exceed the added 
direct cost of teaching each out-moving student, Hence 
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the school district concerned would have a positive in- 
centive to accept such students because of the financial 
“bonuses” they would bring with them. Those bonuses 
could be used to upgrade the entire receiving school or 
cut locally-borne costs therein. 


“Bonus” community financing to participating suburban 
local governments. Again, the payments involved should 
significantly exceed the added costs of servicing in-coming 
families, so that each participating community would be 
able to improve other services too. 


Giving higher priority in other federal programs to com- 
munities participating in out-movement programs than 
to those refusing to participate. These related programs 
could include sewer and water financing, planning aid, 
and selection as locations for federal installations. 


5. Benefits available for out-moving families and receiving 
areas could be restricted by geographic area to avoid either 
paying people discriminately by race or wasting funds pay- 
ing families who would move out anyway. A precedent for 
giving residents of certain neighborhoods special benefits al- 
ready exists in the urban renewal and Model Cities programs. 
Thus, specific ghetto neighborhoods could be designated 
“origination” areas and largely white suburban communities 
designated “receiving” areas. Benefits would accrue only to 
persons moving from the former to the latter or to residents 
of the latter participating in reception programs. 


6. If these programs were part of an integrated-dispersal strat- 
egy, they could be linked to quota systems concerning new- 
comers to each school or community involved. Thus, the 
special bonus aids would be available only up to a certain 
fraction of the total school enrollment or residential popu- 
lation of a given receiving community. This restriction would 
be aimed at retaining in the schools or communities concerned 
the dominance of the groups originally residing there. It is 
to be hoped that the result would be suburban integration, 
rather than a shift of massive neighborhood transition from 
central cities to suburbs. 


The above suggestions are highly tentative and exploratory. Yet 
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I hope they at least indicate that practical mechanisms can be 
created that might achieve a substantial amount of peaceful Negro 
out-movement—if they were adopted in a general atmosphere of 
social encouragement to dispersal. 

Some aspects of the basic approach described above may secm 
terribly unjust. In particular, this approach rewards the advantaged 
(those already living in suburbs) as well as the disadvantaged 
(those moving out of deprived areas into suburbs) in order to get 
the former to accept the latter. Yet that is a key mechanism, 
one which free-enterprise systems have always employed when 
they seek to attain high-priority ends through voluntary action. 
Our society abounds with arrangements that provide special eco- 
nomic advantages to those who are already privileged, presum- 
ably in order to evoke socially desired behavior from them. Examples 
are oil depletion allowances, stock option plans for top executives, 
profitable contracts for defense firms, lower tax rates on capital 
gains, and subsidy payments to wealthy farmers. I am defending 
neither the equity nor the effectiveness of these particular exam- 
ples. Yet they illustrate that we often adopt public policies that 
pay the rich to undertake behavior which presumably benefits 
society as a whole. 

A second aspect of the approach to dispersal I have described 
which might seem harsh is that no benefits apparently accrue to 
disadvantaged persons who fail to move out to the suburbs. As 
stated earlier, however, I believe dispersal programs should only 
be undertaken simultaneously with large-scale ghetto enrichment 
programs. The latter would provide comparable, or even greater, 
benefits for those “left behind” in central cities—who will undoubt- 
edly comprise the vast majority of Negroes in our metropolitan 
areas for many years to come. 


Developing Political Support for Dispersal 


The concept of dispersal will remain nothing but an empty 
theory unless a significant number of Americans decide their best 
interests lie in politically supporting specific dispersal mechanisms. 
It is conceivable that such support might result from a massive 
“change of heart” among white suburbanites, They might view 
dispersal as a way to “purge themselves” of the kind of “white 
racism” which the National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders described. I do not think this will occur. In fact, I believe 
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recent urban violence has tended to make white suburbanites 
more hostile than ever to the idea of having Negroes live next 
door to them. 

Yet, on the other hand, several specific groups in society are 
beginning to realize that dispersal might benefit them immensely. 
The motivation of persons in these groups varies widely, from 
pure moral guilt to sheer self-interest. But almost all significant 
social change in the United States has occurred because a wide 
variety of different types of people with diverse motives have 
formed a coalition to accomplish something. In my opinion, only 
through that kind of process will any of the basic strategies I 
have described (except the present-policies strategy) ever be 
achieved. 

I believe the groups favorable to dispersal now include, or 
soon will include, the following: 


Suburban industrialists. In many metropolitan areas, they 
are experiencing acute labor shortages, particularly of un- 
skilled workers. They will soon be willing to provide open 
and powerful political support for the construction of low- 
income and moderate-income housing for Negro workers 
and their families in currently all-white suburbs. 


Downtown-oriented retailers, bankers, restaurant opera- 
tors, hotel operators, and other businessmen in our larger 
cities. In cities where disorders have penetrated into cen- 
tral business districts (such as Milwaukee and Washing- 
ton), many former patrons have stopped visiting these 
areas altogether—especially at night. If disorders in tinese 
areas get worse, the impact upon both consumer patron- 
age and future capital investment in big-city downtowns 
could be catastrophic. Those whose enterprises are “locked 
in” such areas will soon realize they must vigorously 
support both stronger law enforcement and positive pro- 
grams aimed at alleviating Negro discontent. At first, 
these programs will consist primarily of ghetto enrich- 
ment, but these groups will soon begin to support dispersal] 
too. 


Home builders. They would benefit from any large-scale 
programs of housing construction. But the delays and 
difficulties of carrying out such programs within central 
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cities are much greater than they are on vacant suburban 
land. Hence. they will eventually exert at’ least low-level 
support for dispersal if it means large-scale: subsidy. of 
privately builthomes,. | we 


White central-city politicians in large cities. As the popu- 
lations of their cities shift toward Negro majorities, they 
will be more and more willing to support some dispersal 
policies, as well as the enrichment programs they now 
espouse. . 


Businessmen in general with plants, offices, or other fa- 
cilities “locked in” large central cities, An increasing 
number of such persons will realize that they will emerge 
losers from any major “confrontation” between black- 
dominated central cities and white-dominated suburbs, 
as described earlier, 


Persons of all types whose consciences influence them 
to accept the National Advisory Commission’s conclusion 
that dispersal of some kind is. the only way to avoid 
perpetuating two separate societies, with the Negro one 
forever denied equality. 


Since these groups now constitute a small minority of Ameri- 
cans a great many other Americans must change their existing 
values considerably if large-scale dispersal is ever to occur. Yet 
the alternatives to such a strategy—especially the one we are now 
pursuing—could conceivably lead us to equally grave changes in 
values. For example, if there is an extremely significant increase 
in violence in Negro ghettos which spills over into all-white areas, 
the white population might react with harshly repressive measures 
that would significantly restrict individual freedoms, as noted above. 
This, too, would call for a basic shift in our values. But it is a 
shift which I regard with much more alarm than the one required 
by a dispersal strategy. In fact, in this age of rapid technological 
change, it is naive to suppose that there will not in the future be 
significant alterations in attitudes that we presently take for granted. 


The Scale of Efforts Required 


The foregoing discussion emphasizes that any strategy likely to 
have a significant impact upon ghettos will require a very much 
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Jarger effort than we are now devoting to this problem. Even a 
“pure” ghetto-enrichment strategy, which does not eliminate or 
even slow down the growth of the racial ghetto, would require 
a significantly greater allocation of financial and manpower re- 
sources to coping with the problems of the urban poor. A dispersal 
strategy that addresses itself to breaking up or at least slowing 
down the growth of the racial ghetto would also require even 
more profound changes in values and attitudes. Only the first 
strategy—that of continuing our present activities—requires no 
immediate change in effort or values. But it may eventually result 
in significant value changes too—and perhaps far less desirable 
ones than are required by the other two alternatives. 

~ Thus, there is simply no easy way to cope with this problem. 
In my opinion, past federal programs and many currently suggested 
approaches have suffered from the desire to find a cheap solution 
to what is an extremely expensive problem. The problem is expen- 
sive in terms not only of money, but also of our national talents and 
our willingness to change our basic values. In one way or another, 
we must and will accommodate ourselves to this problem. We 
cannot evade it. 


Creating the Programs and Incentives Necessary to 
Achieve Any Desired Ghetto Future 


Each strategy contains two basic parts: a desired outcome and 
a set of actions designed to achieve that outcome. I have not 
placed equal emphasis on these two parts in discussing each of 
the five strategies concerning ghetto futures. For example, the 
present-policies strategy as I have described it is essentially a set 
of actions—the continuation of present policies. Hence it does not 
eniphasize a desired outcome. In fact, I have pointed out several 
reasons why its outcome might be quite undesirable. Conversely, 
my discussion of the enrichment-only strategy has focused upon 
its outcome. Hence I have not made many suggestions about 
how that outcome might be brought about. Similar emphasis upon 
the outcome rather than the means of attaining it also marks the 
discussion of the integrated-core strategy. Even my tentative anal- 
ysis of how dispersal might be carried out hardly represents a 
complete blueprint for action. — 
_ Any strategy is really just wishful thinking until it links the 
outcome it envisions with some feasible means of attaining that 
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outcome. This is especially true regarding several of the ghetto 
futures I have described, since they embody such radical changes 
in society. They are likely to remain largely fantasies, rather than 
real alternatives, until specific programs for achieving them can 
be defined. I have made some program suggestions in connection 
with dispersal strategies in order to prove that dispersal is not 
totally unrealistic. Unfortunately, the complexity of developing 
similar suggestions for the other strategies involving social change 
prevents my attempting to do so in this article. 

Nevertheless, there are five basic principles crucial to formulat- 
ing such programs. 


1. No proposed “solution” to ghetto problems that is not even- 
tually supported by the majority of the white middle class 
can possibly succeed.®5 


2. The actions designed to bring about any desired outcome 
must be linked to incentives that will appeal both to the 
self-interest of all groups concerned and to their consciences. 
In fact, the most difficult part of implementing any strategy 
(other than the present-policies strategy) will be providing 
effective incentives for the relatively well-off white majority. 
This group must be persuaded to expand many resources, 
and alter its own traditional behavior, in order to produce 
outcomes that appear to benefit mainly a small minority of 
the population. As indicated in the discussion of dispersal, 
each segment of the white majority (such as business, labor, 
suburbanites, senior citizens, farmers, and so forth) must be 
presented with arguments and incentives which appeal spe- 
cifically to its interests. An example is the argument that busi- 
ness suffers great losses of potential profits and output be- 
cause of the failure of poor Negroes to engage in high-level 
consumption and the inability of poorly educated Negro 
workers to help meet high demands for skilled labor. 


3. Any program designed to achieve a given outcome should 
involve significant action by the private sector. Otherwise, 
society may relegate ghettos to a position of dependency 
upon government that is inconsistent with full equality in 
American life. On the other hand, it is naive to suppose 
that the private sector can or will bear the huge expense of 
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coping with ghetto problems unaided. Society as a whole 
must pay the extra costs of on-the-job training programs, 
new factories located in ghettos, union training of unskilled 
Negro apprentices, and other actions aimed at helping the 
unskilled or otherwise “left out” enter the main stream of our 
economy. These actions must be carried out by non-govern- 
mental organizations, but financed by the government through 
direct payments, tax credits, or other means. 


. No program involving ghettos can be effective unless it 
involves a high degree of meaningful participation by ghetto 
residents, and significant exercise of power and authority 
by them. We must realize that ghettos cannot be drawn 
into the main stream of American life without some redis- 
tribution of authority and power, as well as income, for 
equality in America means exercise of significant self-deter- 
mination. Admittedly, lack of skill and experience may cause 
that exercise to be disorderly, inefficient, and even corrupt 
at first—as it was among the Irish, Italians, Jews, and others 
in the past. Therefore, turning over more power in ghetto 
areas to local residents may actually cause a short-run de- 
cline in the professional quality of government there—whether 
in schools, the police, or local government in general. Yet 
it will greatly alter the attitudes of residents toward those 
institutions and begin to draw them into the real functioning 
of our society. So it should and must come. 


. The more benefits that most ghetto residents receive through 
programs aimed at helping them, the more dissatisfied and 
vocally discontent certain small parts of the ghetto com- 
munity are likely to become. This makes the problem of 
persuading the white majority to support large-scale aid 
programs doubly difficult. It also means that socio-economic: 
programs will have to be accompanied by greatly enlarged 
and improved law-enforcement efforts, particularly those in 
which ghetto leaders themselves play significant roles. Yet 
emphasis on improving law enforcement alone, without 
massively trying to meet the other needs of ghetto residents, 
will probably prove disastrous. Such one-sided emphasis on 
“law and order” could easily provoke steadily rising violence 
shifting in form toward gucrrilla warfare. The need to avoid 
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this outcome further emphasizes the importance of relying 
more and more on ghetto communities to develop their 
own internal controls of violence, with outside aid, as is 
consistent with the preceding principle of greater self-determ- 
ination. 


Merely stating these principles emphasizes how far we are 
from having designed practical programs to achieve most of the 
outcomes set forth in this article. In my opinion, one of the most 
important tasks facing us is the formulation and public discussion 
of the specific ingredients needed for such programs. But even 
that cannot be done until we have recognized more explicitly the 
various possible futures of American ghettos and weighed their 
relative advantages and disadvantages. 

At present, most public discussion and thought about racial 
and ghetto problems in America suffer from a failure to define or 
even to consider explicit possible long-range outcomes of public 
policy. This is one reason why such discussion seems so confused, 
inchoate, and frustrating. I hope that the ideas set forth in this 
article can serve as a nucleus for more fruitful public discussion 
of this crucial topic, for the future of American ghettos will deter- 
mine to a large extent the future of America itself, 
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Egypt. Blessed art thou, O Lord! who sanctifiest Mankind, 
freedom, Israel, and the seasons. : 


equal holiness of darkness; between the holiness of the 
Jewish people and the ‘equal holiness of other peoples. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast made all peoples holy 
and hast commanded Us; even against our will, to-become 
a beacon for justice and freedom for them all. 


Ba-rukh a-tah a-do-nai e-lo-he-nu_me-lekh ha-o-lam sheh- 
hech-i-a-nu_v‘ki-i-ma-nu Vhig-i-a-nu laz-man ha-zeh. 


> Blessed are thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who didst preserve us and sustain us and enable us to reach 


a & this season. (Drink the first cup of wine.) 
py ou 
ad. AP x x (Take pieces of parsley or spring onion, 
ed dip them jn vinegar or salt water, pass 
ag yr them around the table, and say:) 
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77 Ba-rukh a-tah a-do-naij e-lo-he-nu_me-lekh ha-o-lam_ bo- 
See! p’ri ha-a-da-mah. 


4 


‘ 


—- Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who createst the fruit of the earth, ° 


(Everyone then eats this piece of parsley. 
Then, break the middle’ matzah in two and 
hide the larger piece soméwhere in the 
house, for an afikomen. Uncover the matzah, 
lift up the dish, and say:) 7 


Lo! This is the bread of affliction which our ancestors ate 
in the land of Egypt. Let’ all who are hungry eat thereof; 
and all who are in need come and celebrate the Passover. 
(Open Door.y. As our. door is open, may not only the 
hungry come but also the spirit of the prophet Elijah, that 
we may tonight think wisely and feel deeply as we cele- 
brate the Passover! For Elijah we set aside. this cup of wine. 
(Pour Cup.) eee - ’ 

Be 


} 
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A New Haggadah . ee 


(All join in singing, in Hebrew:) 


E-li-ya-hu ha-na-vi 
E-li-ya-hu ha-Tish-bi 
E-li-ya-hu, E-li-ya-hu, 
E-li-ya-hu ha-Gil-a-di 
Bim-hay-ra b’ya-me-nu 
Ya-vo e-ley-nu 4 
Im ma-shi-ach ben-David aN 


Im ma-shi-ach ben-David! 
(The reader resumes:) 


Elijah the Prophet, Elijah the Tshbite, 
Elijah the Gileadite 


May he come to us quickly in our own 
day with the appointed one, 


the Messiah, the son of David. 


Ry 


As the tradition says, “Ha-sha-tah ha-kha; I’sha-nah ha- 
ba-ah b’ar-ah d’yis-ra-el”—this year we celebrate here, au 
the next year we hope to celebrate in the land of Israel. 
And as another tradition says, “Ubi libertas, ibi patria” — 
where there is liberty, that is my country. That is my Israel. 
For were we sitting tonight in Jerusalem, we should still say, 
“Next year in Jerusalem, next year in the city of peace. 

For this year, not only we here but all men are slaves; sy 
year we hope that all men shall be free. This year; not only 
we here but all women live in a city at war and in agony; 
next year we hope that all women may live in ae at 
peace. This year, all mankind eat as aliens in a as not 
wholly theirs; next year we hope all mankind will celebrate 
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Mah nish-ta-nah ha-lai-lah ha-zeh mi-kol ha-le-lot? 
She-b’khol ha-le-lot a-nu okh-lin cha-metz u-ma-tzah. Ha- 
lai-lah ha-zeh ku-lo ma-tzah. : 
“? : * She-b’khol ha-le-lot a-nu okh-lin sh’‘ar y‘ra-kot. Ha-lai- 
: lah ha-zeh ma-ror. ee 
cn y 'She-b'khol ha-le-lot en a-nu mat-bi-lin a-fi-lu pa-am 


| 
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3 e-chat. Ha-lai-lah ha-zeh sh’tay f’a-min. 
» th She-b’khol ha-le-lot a-nu okh-lin ben yosh-vin u-ven m’su- 
a 8) 4 bin. Ha-lai-lah ha-zeh ku-la-nu_m/su-bin. 

; Why is this night different from all other nights? On alll 


Rea 

S gv) the other nights we may eat either leavened or unleavenéd ~ 

bread, but on this night only unleavened bread; on all 

¢ the other nights we may eat any species of herbs, but on 

Sannul this night only bitter herbs; on all the other nights we do 
S not dip even once, but on this night twice; on all the other 

Ras DRAM 


nights we eat and drink either sitting or leaning, but on 
this night we all lean. . 


(The reader responds:) 


Because we were slaves unto Pharaoh in Egypt, and the 

Lord our God brought us forth from thence, with a mighty 

hand, and an ouistretched arm; and if the most Holy, 

: blessed be He! had not brought forth our ancestors from 
Egypt, we, and our children, and our children’s children, 


aw? ral had still continued in bondage to the Pharaohs in Egypt; 
; g therefore even though we were all wise, all of us men of 
« understanding and experience, all of us having knowledge 


in the law, it is nevertheless incumbent upon us to discourse 
of the departure from Egypt, and all those who largely 


discourse of the departure from Egypt are accounted 
praiseworthy. 


Let us begin our own discourse tonight with the story of 
Moses and the rebellion of our forefathers against slavery, 
as it was retold in our own days by the prophet Abraham 
Johannes Muste: 

“Moses lived in a period of dictatorship. His people were 
slaves. The bosses made them work under a speed-up sys- 
fem, and committed horrible atrocities, such as trying to 
kill all the boy-babies born to the Jews. . 

“Moses himself was saved from such a death only be- 
cause his mother hid him in a reed basket in the Nile 
River. There he was found by the daughter of the Pharaoh, 
which is what they called their dictator in Egypt. The prin- 
cess took Moses to the royal palace and had him brought 
up as her own son. 


¢ “When Moses was a young man he became curious about 
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“the Hebrew slaves, and one day went to the brickyards 
where some of them were working. The first thing he saw 
was an Egyptian boss hitting a Hebrew laborer. Moses was 

0 a powerful young man. He lost his temper. He hit the boss— 


m3)! S| and killed him! He buried the body hastily in the sand, 
a5; RY and went back fo the palace. 

a “But a fire had been kindled in Moses’ heart, a fire of 

concern about his people and their suffering. The next day 

he went back to the hot brickyards. Then he learned two 


things that those who try. to help their fellow men often 
discover. 


* “He found, first, that slaves offen spend as much time 

and energy fighting each other as they do fighting their 

common oppressors, and second, that slaves do not always 
oo 


SN 


UO 


welcome their deliverers. They get accustomed to being 
slaves. Even after they have been freed, if freedom brings 
hardship, they may want to go back ‘to the fleshpots of 
Egypt.’ . 

“This time Moses found two Hebrews fighting each other. 
When he rebuked them, they turned on him and said, 
‘Who made you our boss? Do you mean to kill us as you 
did that Egyptian yesterday?’ 

“Moses feared that in order to turn suspicion away from 
themselves they would tell the Egyptians that he killed the 
boss. He concluded that it might not be healthy to stay 
around those parts, so he ran away. [In his new home] he 
settled down to a nice comfortable life, raising a family 
and feeding the flocks of his father-in-law. 

“Only, after a while, God came into the picture. What 
was the sign that God had come? It was a bush that 
burned and burned and did not stop burning. Moses had 

had a fire kindled in his heart once, but it went out, or at 
Se least died down. God is the Being-whose heart does not 
( Ou stop burning, in whom the flame does not die down. 


WN 
erat. ra 
LY a) ins ) “What was God all burned up about? The voice that 
yr came out of the bush said, ‘I have seen the affliction of my 


people that are in Egypt and have heard their cry, by 
reason of their oppressors.’ ” 


a (As the reader continues, a guitar or other 
> simple instrument starts playing—or voice 
hums—the tune of “Solidarity Forever,” in 
the background.) | 
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A New Haggadah ia 


“It was the physical, economic, and spiritual suffering, 

the injustice, the degradation to which actual people were 
Xe Ubjected here on earth, that caused God concern. 

yu “And the proof that God had entered into Moses, and 
ae “ that Moses had really been ‘converted,’ was that he had 
to go back and identify himself with his enslaved people— 
‘organize them into Brickmakers’ Union Number One’—and 
lead them out of hunger and slavery into freedom and into 
‘a good land, and a large, a land flowing witn milk and 
honey.’ “ 


(Reader pauses. All sing “Solidarity Forever”:) 


Solidarity forever, 
Solidarity forever, 
Solidarity forever, 
For the movement makes us strong. 


When the movement's inspiration through the workers’ 
blood shall run, 

There can be no power greater anywhere beneath the 
sun, 

For what force on earth is weaker than the feeble 
strength of one, 

But the movement makes us strong. 


(CHORUS) 


In our hands is placed a power greater than their 
hoarded gold, 


Greater than the might of armies magnified a thousand 


fold, 

We shall bring to birth a new world from the ashes of 
the old, 

For the movement makes us strong. 

(CHORUS) 


(Reader resumes:) 


“At the head of the Ten Commandments stand these 

great words: ‘| am the Lord thy God which have brought 

Sy thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the slave-house. Thou 
Je) shalt have no other God before me’—before this God who 
is in the hearts of his prophets as the Eternal Flame that 


re "+ THE FREEDOM SEDER 
~\" . 
ad will not let them rest where there is injustice and inequality 
# until these have been done away with and men set about 
/& building God’s House instead of the slave-house. 

Que 


“To be religious, the Hebrews discovered, is to get out 


J f Egypt into Canaan; to refuse to be slaves or contented 
draft-horses; to build brotherhood in freedom—because that 

sy ~ is what men, the children of God, were created to do! 
af. a ee - “And religious leaders are those who identify themselves 
aft P {with the oppressed, so that men may carry out this, their 


true mission in the world.” 
“vyr* Thus wrote the prophet Muste. But many men have seen 


Xe %* the Passover as a time to think deeply on other aspects 
a oy of the question of freedom and the relation of Man and 
y(t God. They have thought, and they have talked—for the 
a AN Passover is a time of talking, of conversing, of exchanging 
yi thoughts. And thus is it related of Rabbi Eliezer, Rabbi 

ce Joshua, Rabbi Elazar the son of Azariah, Rabbi Akiba, and 
ey ry Rabbi Tarfon, that they once met on the night of Passover 
of in Bene Berak and continued discoursing of the departure 


from Egypt so far into the night that they forgot what time 
it was fill their students came and said, “Teachers, it is 
negrecay time to read the morning Shema.” 


(Another member of the company interrupts:) 


Chaverim, friends, | have heard a story about this story. 
It is said that when the five rabbis met that night, nineteen 
hundred years ago, they were stirred by the story of 
Passover to talk about how to throw off the tyranny of the 
Roman Empire. And they told their students to let them 
know at once if the Roman troops came into the neighbor- 
hood—to let them know by a code phrase about the morn- 
ing prayer. So the story goes that they planned a rebel- 
lion that night. 


(The previous reader resumes:) 


But there have also been some who thought silence ithe 
most eloquent conversation. It is told of Rabbi Mendel of 


ioe Rymanov that he “was a very pertinacious man, even stub- 
C) Ae Bate | Heder hinas oniowibel tan 
RES A orn. He did ‘not incorporate many things into the inner- 
j by most core of his will; those he did so incorporate were 
OQ oe “ - sheltered as nowhere else. Thus long ago, in his) youth, | he 
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; had appointed the Seder evening as the time of; the great 
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A New Haggadah [ Wl J 


(He and other young people at the table 
read passages, make statements, or ask 
questions. They might put on a brief 

play or film, play a phonograph record, 
efc.—whatever best expresses their own 
feelings about freedom. This space is 
blank for their own telling:) 


Ns 


‘fan 


ds rile 
S reo oa : 
“Wo Mt 


AP 


es 


Dall Merdboow 
(yvnen they are done, all present sing the song “The 
Times They Are A-Changin.’” 


(The reader resumes:) 


We and our children speak of the departure from Egypt 
because we and they know that in their generation too it 
| be necessary to seek liberation. 
Ni Indeed, even before the sojourn in Egypt, it was neces- 
sary to seek liberation. In the first generation of our people, 
the liberation was one of the mind and spirit. For our an- 
\ ona cestors were anciently idolators and worshipped material 
row things, but then the Lord brought us near to his own service: 
as it is said, Your ancestors dwelt of old time beyond the 
river Euphrates—even Terah, the father of Abraham—and 
served other gods. And | took your father Abraham from 
beyond the River, and led him throughout al! the land of 
Canaan, and multiplied his seed, and gave him Isaac. And 
1 gave unto Isaac, Jacob and Esau; and | gave unto Esau 
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3 
Mount Seir for his possession; and Jacob and his children 
went down into Egypt. And there Jacob’s children and his 
@ children’s children became slaves unto Pharaoh; but they 
G femeneeteg me and clove fast to my promise of justice; and 
1 remembered them. 


——~» Blessed be He, who preserves his promise unto Israel; 
blessed be the Most Holy, who foresaw the end of the 
captivity, that He might perform what He had promised 
to our father Abranam, between the parts, as is said, 
And He said unto Abraham, know for certain, that thy 
seed shall be strangers in a land that is not theirs, and 
shall serve them, and they shall afflict them four hundred 

years. And also that nation whom they shall serve, will | 
judge; and they shall afterward go forth with great joy 
and a new freedom, with food and tools and clothing 
4 


sufficient to make a decent life, and with a law of justice 
for ail. 


(Cover the matzah, lift up the cup, . 

and say:) 

And it is this same promise, of life and freedom, which 
has been the support of our ancestors, and of us also; for 
not one only has risen up against us, but in every genera- 
tion there are some who rise up against us, to annihilate 
us; but the Most Holy, blessed be He, has delivered us out 
of their hands. - 


OMoxs (Drink, set fhe cup on the table, and 
GS cane uncover the matzah.) 
Search, and inquire, what Laban the Syrian intended to 
do to our father Jacob; for Pharaoh decreed the destruc- 
tion of the males only, but Laban’ intended to root out the 


whole; as is said, A Syrian had nearly caused my father 
to perish, and he went down into Egypt and sojourned there 
with few persons, and there became a great, mighty, and 
populous nation. 


- Search further, and inquire, what our own fathers| Moses 


- for as is said, We took all his cities at that time, and lutterly 
destroyed every city, the men, and the women, and the 


and Joshua intended to do to our brothers the Canaanites, 
ath i 

rn Ou! little ones; we left none remaining. | 

Ge JS Search still further and inquire in the last genefation, 

Now ! 
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‘what Hitler intended to do; for once again he intended to 


2, destroy all Israel and enslave Mankind. 


And in this generation, search and demand to know 
about those who shape the fire of the sun to murder na- 
tions and all mankind; for at last those who rise up against 
us, to annihilate us, make no distinctions of race or belief, 
but plan to destroy us all, without exception. May the 
Most Holy, blessed be He, deliver us out of their hand 
again. 

for \we suffer still, O Lord! We cry to you still, O Lordt 
with Giysberg the Tzaddik: 


hinx of cement and aluminum bashed open their 
d ate up their brains and imagination? 
itude! Filth! Ugliness! Ashcans and unobtain- 


Moloch! Moloch! Nightmare of Moloch! Moloch the love- 
less! Mental Moloch! Moloch the heavy judger of men! 

Moloch the incotgprehensible prison! Moloch the cross- 
bone soulless jalhouse and Congress of sorrows! Mol- 
och whose buildtags are judgment! Moloch the vast 
stone of war! Moldch the stunned governments! 

Moloch whose mind ig pure machinery! Moloch whose 
blood is running mony! Moloch whose fingers are ten 
armies! Moloch whose\breast is a cannibal dynamo! 
Moloch whose ear is a \moking tomb! 

Moloch whose eyes are a Mhousand blind windows! Mo- 
loch whose skyscrapers stynd in the long streets like 
endless Jehovahs! Moloch Whose factories dream and 
croak in the fog! Moloch whose smokestacks and an- 
tennae crown the cities! 

Moloch whose love is endless oil dad stone! Moloch whose 
soul is electricity and banks! Maloch whose poverty is 
the specter of genius! Moloch whose fate is a cloud 
of sexless hydrogen! Moloch wtp nome is the Mind! 

They broke their backs lifting Molock to heaven! Pave- 
ments, trees, radios, tons! lifting the city to Heaven 
which exists and is everywhere about\us! 


Visions! omens! hallucinations! miracles!\ecstasies! gone 
down the American river! 

Real holy laughter in the river! They saw ik all! the wild 
eyes! the holy yells! They bade farewell! [hey jumped 


off the roof! to solitude! waving! carrying flowers!. 
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Down to the river! into the street! 


May the Lord deliver us again as He did in the past we 
celebrate; for it is said, The Egyptidns ill-treated us, afflict- 
ed us, and laid heavy bondage’ upon us. And. we cried 
unto the Lord, the God of our fathers; the Lord heard our 
voice, and observed our affliction, our labor, and our 
oppression; and the Lord bréught us forth from Egypt, with 
a strong hand and with gn outstretched arm; with terror 
and with signs and woyiders. “And the Lord brought us 
forth from Egypt,” nof by means of an angel, nor by 
means of a seraph, nor by means of a messenger: but the 
Most Holy, blessed/be He, himself, in his glory; as it is 
said, And | will pass through the land of Egypt this night; 
and | will smite All the first-born in the land of Egypt, both 
of man and east; and on all the gods of Egypi will | 
execute judgment; | am the Lord. 

“And | Avil pass through the land of Egypt,” 1! myself 
and sae angel; “and | will smite all the first-born,” | my- 
self awd no seraph; “and on all the gods of Egypt will | 
exeglte judgment,” | myself and not a messenger; “| am 
thé Lord,” | am He and no other. 

=~ These are the ten plagues which the Most Holy, blessed 
f be He, brought on the Egyptians in Egypt: 


(Drop wine from the cup ten times while 
saying the ten plagues:) 


Blood, Frogs, Vermin, Poisonous beasts, Pestilence, Boils, 


Qos ck “) Hail, Locusts, Darkness, Slaying of the first-born. 
Aes ves 

Siar ean 

KOE 


The tradition says that we spill wine from our cups in 
recounting the plagues because it is incumbent on us to 
reduce our pleasure as we remember the sufferings of the 
Egyptians. And the tradition also tells us that when the 
angels rejoiced in the drowning of the Egyptians, the Lord 
our God, blessed be He, rebuked them—saying, “Are these 
not my people also, and the work of my hands?” Let us 
therefore grieve for the sufferings of our brothers the 
Egyptians. 

~~ But let us also remember the lesson of the plagues: the 
winning of freedom has not always been bloodless in the 
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past. Through the generations, our prophets, our rabbis, 
and our shoftim—prophets like Micah who spoke the word 
of God directly to the kings and the people, rabbis like 
Hillel who worked out the law of justice in daily life, and 
revolutionary leaders or “judges,” shoftim like Gideon— 
s have faced the issue of violence in the struggle for freedom. 
\ The struggle was not bloodless when the prophet Micah 
(\ warned, “Woe to them that devise iniquity and work evil 
N My upon their beds! When the morning is light, they execute it, 
Ne because it is in the power of their hand. And they covet 
aN fields, and seize them, and houses, and take them away. 
Thus they oppose a man and his house, even a man and 
his heritage. Therefore thus sayeth the Lord: Hear this | 
pray you, ye heads of the house of Jacob, and rulers of 
the house of Israel, that abhor justice and pervert all 
equity; the heads thereof teach for hire, and the prophets 
thereof divine for money. Therefore shall Zion for your 
sake be plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become 
heaps, and the Temple Mount itself be overgrown with 
woods.” 
; It was not bloodless when the people of America an- 
nounced, “Whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it/’” and when the shofet Jefferson, 
Nhat revolutionary judge and leader, added, “Can history 
e* produce an instance of rebellion so honorably conducted? 
God forbid we should ever be twenty years without such 
a rebellion. The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time 
to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants.” 


| claimed, “I had a vision, and | saw white spirits and black 
spirits engaged in battle, and the sun was darkened—the 
thunder rolled in the heavens and blood flowed in streams 
—and | heard a voice saying, Such is your luck, such you 
are called to see, and let it come rough or smooth, you 
must surely bear it.” 


(All join in singing:) 


When Israel was in Egypt's land, 
Let my people go. 

Oppressed so hard they could not stand, 
Let my people go! 


It was not bloodless when the shofet Nat Turner pro-~ 


fh WO THE FREEDOM SEDER 


(CHORUS) 


Go down, Moses, 

‘Way down in Egypt's land; 
Tell ol’ Pharaoh, 

Let my people go! 


Thus saith the Lord, bold Moses said, 
Let my people go; 

If not Il smite your first-born dead; 
Let my people go! 


(CHORUS) 


No more shall they in bondage toil, 
Let my people go; 

Let them come out with Egypt's spoil, 
Let my people go; 


(CHORUS) 


We need not. always weep and mourn, 
Let my people go; 

And wear these slav‘ry chains forlorn, 
Let my people go! 


(CHORUS) 
The devil thought he had us fast, 
let my people go; 


But we thought we’d break fis chains at last, 
Let my people go! 


(CHORUS) 


a 


* If was not bloodless 
va —when the rabbi Thoreau wrote of the prophet John 
Brown, “It was his peculiar doctrine that a man has a per- 
fect right to interfere by force with the slaveholder, in order 
to rescue the slave. | agree with him. They who are con- 
tinually shocked by slavery have some right to be shocked 
by the violent death of the slaveholder, but no other”; 
—when the prophet Garrison burned the Constitution 


») that protected slavery because it was “a covenant with 


drawn by the lash must be paid by one drawn by the 


death and an agreement with Hell”; 
—when the judge Lincoln said, “If every drop of blood 
sword, still must it be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord 
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| (are true and righteous altogether.’ ” 


“It was not bloodless in the dark months of 1942 when 
Emmanuel Ringelblum wrote from the Warsaw ghetto: 
“Most of the populace is set on resistance. It seems to 
fe me that people will.no longer go to the slaughter like 
Ce x, jambs. They want the enemy to pay dearly for their lives. 
Rd They'll fling themselves at Them with knives, staves, coal 
Qe gas. They'll permit no more blockades. They'll not allow 
R themselves to be seized in the street, for they know that 
work camp means death these days. And they want to die 
at home, not in a strange place. 
“Naturally, there will only be a resistance if it is organ- 
- () ized, and if the enemy does not move like lightning, as 
» ie [They did] in Cracow, where, at the end of October, 5,500 
¢ wi Jews were packed into wagons in seven hours one night. 
We have seen the confirmation of the psychological law 
Oh oF ‘ that the slave who is completely repressed cannot resist. 
\y j The Jews appear to have recovered somewhat from the 
by’ heavy blows they have received; they have shaken off the 
effects of their experiences to some extent, and they cal- 
A culate now that going to the slaughter peaceably has not 
(\y NY diminished the misfortune, but increased it. 
f wy, Ge “Whomever you talk to, you hear the same cry: The re- 
s, settlement should never have been permitted. We should 
a — have run out into the street, have set fire to everything in 
es have torn down the walls, and escaped to the Other 
Side. 


> “The Germans would have taken their revenge. It would 


v have cost tens of thousands of lives, but not 300,000. Now 

ve . we are ashamed of ourselves, disgraced in our own eyes, 
SRQY and in the eyes of the world, where our docility earned us 
wy nothing. This must not be repeated now. We must put up 
Y a resistance, defend ourselves against the enemy, man and 


Kc child.” 


ae 
(All present sing:) 


Heath and bog are everywhere. 
Not a bird sings out to cheer us as 
Oaks are standing gaunt and bare. 


We are the peat-bog soldiers, marching with our 
spades to the bog. 


aes rw, TR: 
Ere ekouw Sarg, } rund 
Far and wide as the eye can wander, Cen HU, AN 
Oe un 
— Lee Os 
We are the peat-bog soldiers, marching with our GP 
spades to the bog. Any, 


Su wy Ae 


Laan 
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Up and down the guards are passing; 

No one, no one can get through. | 

Flight would mean a sure: death facing— 

Guns and barbed wire meet our view. 

We are the peat-bog soldiers, marching with our <> 
spades to the bog. 

We are the peat-bog soldiers, marching with our 
spades to the bog. 


But for us there’s no complaining 

Winter will in time be past 

One day we shall cry, rejoicing, 

“Homeland dear, you’re mine at last!” 

Then will the peat-bog soldiers march no more with 
their spades to the bog. 

Then will the peat-bog soldiers march no more with 
their spades to the bog. ; 


Doch fur uns gebt es kein klagen, 
Ewig Kann’s nicht Winter sein. 
Einmal werden froh wir sagen: 
“Heimat, du bist wieder mein!” 
Dann zieh’n die Moorsoldaten, 
Nicht mehr mit dem Spaten 

Ins Moor. 


(The whole company lifts their wine 
cups and says in unison:) 


May we remember and honor tonight and at every Pass- 
over the bleak and hopeless courage of those who during 
the week of Passover 1943 began the Ghetto Uprising 


&¢ in Warsaw. 


(Lower the cups. The reader resumes:) 


# 


And may their sons and daughters, our cousins and 
comrades, in Poland and Russia, in America and Israel, 
forever remember to stand together across the borders as ° 


AD they have stood together across the centuries. May they 


become free Jews wherever they live; may they resist both 
coercion and cajolery. It is said, Am Yis-ra-el chai—the 
Jewish people lives. But we say more: Am Yisrael yi-ga-el— 
the Jewish people will be free! 


( ts we say it though we know the risks of freedom: We 
‘ Z. ‘ 
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[ 20 ] THE FREEDOM SEDER 
ae peecesaee ; Be four hundred years; smashing the windows of the white 
‘man’s stores, throwing bricks they wished N pete? 

sang oa ; ing, leaping, whirling like a cyclone through the w ite 
themselves to hush—their cries for justice, lest they jeopar- Ee as Pane bic ‘aes He SSR ema eines er 
wt dize the Jews of Israel, or Russia, or South Africa. We know He tes Rae fore et okie 
ao aby hat even the Jews of Israel will be told to hush—or tell ' eriene nee ee Shee Bactioshieer eel bernGeet ne 
we o\ Ahemselves to hush—their cries for justice, lest their pursuit igen toniciuacannota bales buittecol from: ihe: base 
ig” ~ of justice cast doubt on their own rulers. We know the he aa tae hal very continent, he 
¥ ) risks of freedom; we do not know its cost. But we know deeds of his people. On every side, on every ‘ 


know that the Jews of America will be told to hush—or tell 


nN 


; lity toward the con- 
the cost of hushing; we counted it in millions dead. So we G pre ei A fee ac he sees the 
\ shall choose the risks of freedom. eS # | cargo ane slave trade; he sees the systematic 
Indeed, the struggle may not be bloodless elie vile \O7 etic of American Indians; he sees the civilized 
next Qeneration—we cannof know for sure—when our Se of Europe fighting in imperial depravity over the 
brothers and sisters in the Jewish Organizing Project begin lands of other people—and over possession of the very 
to act on their.beliefs: oe ‘ Capen. Es 
‘In America we have been both coerced and cajoled PeThere seems lo be no end to the ghastly deeds of which 
; \y into abandoning the prophetic legacy. The America life- his people are guilty. GUILTY. The slaughter of the Jews 
~ style tries to remake us in one dimension—bureaucratic, : i Ke tour eats the dropping of atomic bombs on the 
A.’ programmed, technological . . . flat. Our people have been fe ae 3 eee hore A aede weigh heavily upon the 
- aN frightened into allowing themselves to be purchased, and cea ey and tumultuous conscience of .the white 
<'"() they have been purchased at such affluent prices that they P er ae eee s, their hands dripping with blood, 
yp” | have forgotten to be angry. For the sake of a mess of pot- cath hac aut anopany, 1k 
yyy ave forgotten to be angry. For the sake of a mess of po pet eae: 
~ tage, they have abandoned their birthright in the Prophets “The young whites know that the colored people of the 
\, and the Covenant. They must stop collaborating. Jewish world, Afro-Americans included, do not seek revenge for 
ww businessmen ‘must not buy grapes from farmers who ex- vee fonerne! They seek the same things the white rebel 
yp ploit their hired laborers; Jewish organizations must not wants: an end to war and exploitation. Black and white, the 
Kes lend money to banks that oppress Black people; Jewish soit rebels are free people, free in a way that Ameri- 
political leaders must not serve the military-industrial com- cans have never been before inethe history of their coun- 
plex. And the survival of Judaism, not merely of a brood eae, 
of suburban Bar Mitzvah boys and girls, demands a re- Be 
union between that sense of mystery, communal feeling, (The whole company chants in unison:) 
tradition that we knew as children and the intellect, reason, Q\ ; ‘ 
systematization that we have learned as adults.” Quy i All power to the people! All power to the people! All 
For we know the struggle was not bloodless in our own Bay oD te thetpcools! E> (€ 
day when the shofet Eldridge Cleaver (who went into exile « RNS Ags re mM mm S (@ i Dp =k 
like Moses) said, “This nation—bourgeois or not, imperialist we i \ -\ 
or not, murderous or not, ugly or not—its people, some- sae (st ” No, the moments of resistance have not been bloodless. 
where in their butchered and hypocritical souls, still con- Se The: Diodes tyrants and the blood of free men has 
tained an epic potential which fires the imaginations of its \) watered history. But we may not rest easy in that knowl- 
youth. 


edge. The freedom we seek is a freedom from blood 
as well as a freedom from tyrants. It is incumbent upon 
us. not only to remember in tears the blood of the tyrants 
and the blood of the prophets and martyrs, but to end 
the letting of blood. To end it, to end it! 
| 
| 


{ 
{ 
| 


“lt was all too late [for a racist backlash]. li was too 
late because it was time for the blacks (‘I’ve got a Mind of 
my ownl’) to riot, to sweep through the Harlem night like 
a wave of locusts, breaking, screaming, bleeding, laughing, 
crying, rejoicing, celebrating, in a jubilee of destruction, to — 
regurgitate the white man’s bullshit they'd been eating for 
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For as one of the greatest of our prophets, whose own 
death by violence at a time near the Passover we remember 
in tears tonight—as the prophet Martin Luther King called 
us to know: 

“The old law of an eye for an eye leaves everybody 
blind. It destroys community and makes brotherhood im- 
possible. It creates bitterness in the survivors and brutality 
in the destroyers. But the principle of nonviolent resistance 
seeks to reconcile the truths of two opposites—acquiescence 
and violence. The nonviolent resister rises to the noble 
height “of opposing the unjust system while loving the 
perpetrators of the system. Nonviolence can reach men 
where the law.cannot touch them. 

“So—we will match your capacity to inflict suffering with 
our capacity to endure suffering. We will not hate you, but 
we cannot in all good conscience obey your unjust laws. And 
in winning our freedom we will so appeal to your heart 
and conscience that we will win you in the process.” 

He did not win us while he lived. Yet the night before 
he died he stood with Moses. 


(Guitar or humming voice, etc., begins 
the tune of “Go Tell it on the Mountain” 
in the background as the reader continues:) 


“We've got some difficult days ahead. But it really 
doesn’t matter with me now. Because I’ve been to the 
mountaintop. | won’t mind. Like anybody, | would like to 
live a long life. Longevity has its place. But I’m not con- 


cerned about that now. | just want to do God’s will. And + - 


he’s allowed me to go up to the mountain. And I’ve looked 
over, and I’ve seen the Promised Land. ! may not get there 
with you, but | want you to know tonight that we as a 
people will get to the Promised Land. So I’m happy to- 
night. I’m not fearing any man. Mine eyes have seen the 
glory’ of the coming of the Lord!” 


(All join in singing:) 


Go tell it on the mountain, 
Over the hills and everywhere, 
Go tell it on the mountain, 

To let my people go! 


Who are the children dressed in white? 
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Let my people go! 
Must be the children of the Israelite. 
Let my people go! 


(CHORUS) 


Who are the children dressed in red? 
Let my people go! 

Must be the people that Moses led. 
Let my people go! 


(CHORUS) 


How shall we know whether the violence that killed him 

or the nonviolence that lived in him will be the victor? Let 
) jis us hear the rabbi Buber: “The revolutionary lives on the 

n ML, knife’s edge. The question that harasses him is, not merely 


the moral or religious one of whether he may kill; his 
quandary has nothing at all to do with ‘selling his soul to 
the devil’ in order to bring the revolution to victory. His 


ofl entanglement in the situation is here just the tension be- 
‘ f an tween end and means. | cannot conceive anything real 
Y I) UY corresponding to the saying that the end sanctifies the 
\doty means; but | mean something which is real in the highest 
sense of the term when | say that the means profane, 
actually make meaningless, the end, that is, its realization! 
What is realized is the farther from the goal that was set, 
the more out of accord with it is the method by which it was 
realized. The ensuring of the revolution may only drain 

its heart’s blood.” 
< Or as the rabbi Hannah Arendt wrote, “Man the political 


being is endowed with the power of speech. Speech is 
helpless when confronted with violence. Violence itself is 


Sav incapable of speech. When violence rules absolutely, not 
Ac a only the laws but everything and everybody must fall 

CH gyi silent.” 
/ ae ie And we must hear those prophets of the act, the D.C. 


oe - Nine, who asked what violence was and then used force 
against property in order that there should be an end to 
violence against human beings: 

“Today, March 22, 1969, in the Washington office of the 
Dow Chemical Company we spill human blood and destroy 


gy files and office equipment. By this action, we condemn you, 
\ { ‘ee the Dow Chemical Company, and all similar American 
RAY a Corporations. 
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A New Haggadah { 23 ] 


(ges are outraged by the death-dealing exploitation of 
»){ people of the Third World, and of all the poor and 

S Sw’powerless who are victimized by your profit-seeking ven- 
vu tures. Considering it our responsibility to respond, we deny 
the right of your faceless and inhuman corporation to 
exist: 


you, corporations, who under the cover of stock- 
holder and executive anonymity, exploit, deprive, 
*dehumanize and kill in search of profit; 

you, corporations, who contain (or control) Ameri- 
cans and exploit their exaggerated need for security 
that you have helped create; 

you, corporations, who numb our sensitivity to per- 
sons, and capitalize on our concern for things. 


“Specifically, we warn you, Dow Chemical Company, 
that we will no longer tolerate your refusal to accept 
epoasa for your programmed destruction of human 
ife. 

BAe offices have lost their right to exist. It is a blow 
for justice that we strike today. , 

‘In yeur mad pursuit of profit, you and others like you, 
are causing the psychological and physical destruction of 
mankind. \We urge all to join us as we say ‘no’ to this 
madness.” 

In our own days, the scale of possible violence is so 
great that it 
that is even widéx than all Mankind. In the words of George 
Wald: 

“| think that whaf\we are up against is a generation 
that is by no means sure that it has a future. 

“lam growing old, and future, so to speak, is already 
behind me. But there are these students of mine who are 
in my mind always; there ara my children, two of them 
now 7 and 9, whose future infinitely more precious 
to me than my own. So it isn’t }yst their generation; it’s 
mine, too. We're all in it together. 

“Are we to have a chance fo liv 
prosperity, or security; only for a rea%onable chance to 
live, to work out our destiny in peace dad decency, not 
to go down in history as the apocalyptic g&neration. 

“About two million years ago, man appéeyred. He has 


We don’t ask for 


ads beyond the world of politics, to a world - 
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becom dominant species on the Earth. All other living 
things, atimal and plant, live by his sufferance. He is the 
custodian oNlife on Earth. It’s a big responsibility. 

“The thoughthat we're in competition with Russians or 
with Chinese is all txmistake, and trivial. Only mutual de- 
struction lies that way.We are one species, with a world 
to win. There's life all ovéx this universe, but we are the 
only men. 

“Our business is with life, not 
give what account we can of wh 
solar system, this corner of the univ 
and, most of all, what becomes of 

So let us remember that the Passover is a festival of 
spring and the freedom of all life, as well as of freedom 
for Mankind; that the egg we see here (Lift Plate) and shall 
later eat is a symbol of life and rebirth; that as George 
Orwell has asked us, “If a man cannot enjoy the return 


eath. Our challenge is to 
bécomes of life in the 
& that is our home, 
men. 


“ 


Our ancestors knew that the most human work was the 
making of politics and poetry; and they knew that politics 
fused with poetry in the making of love. So the tradition 
arose that at Passover we sing from the Song of Songs, of 
love and liberation: 

“Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. For lo, 
the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of singing is come, and the 
voice of the turtle-dove is heard in our land. 

“How fair and how pleasant art thou, O love, for de- 
lights! This thy stature is like to a palm-tree, and thy breasts 
to clusters of grapes. | will climb up into the palm-tree, | 
will take hold of the branches thereof; and let thy breasts 
be as clusters of the vine, and the smell of thy countenance 
like apples; and the roof of thy mouth like the best wine, 
that glideth down smoothly for my beloved, moving gently 
the lips of those that are asleep. 

“lam my beloved’s, and his desire is toward me. Come, 
my beloved, let us go forth into the field; let us lodge in 
the villages. Let us get up early to the vineyards; let us 
see whether the vine hath budded, whether the vine- 
blossom be in flower; there will | give thee my love.” 


f 
an of spring, why should he be happy in Utopia?” As the 
vw slaves rose up’ against Pharaoh, so the flowers rise up 
against winter. 
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(The reader passes from the flowers 
on the table a blossom to everyone, 
and all sing:) 


(CHORUS) 

Do-di li va-a-ni lo 
Ha-ro-eh ba-sho-sha-nim 
U-ri tza-fon u-vo-i fey-man 


My love is mine and | am his 
My shepherd among the roses. 


su 4 . . 
gy So the struggles for freedom that remain will be more 
Po strange and difficult than any we have met so far. For we 
QF must struggle for a freedom that enfolds stern justice, stern 


< ; bravery, stern love, and simple joy. Blessed art thou, O 

iy Lord our God! who hast confronted us with the necessity of 

Qs choice and of creating our own book of thy Law. How 
many and how hard are the choices and the tasks the 
Almighty has set before us! 


(All say in unison:) 


For if we were to end a single genocide but not to stop the 
other wars that are killing men and women as we 
sit here, it would not be sufficient; : 

If we were to end those bloody wars but not disarm the 
nations of the weapons that could destroy all Man- 
kind, it would not be sufficient; a 

lf we were to disarm the nations but not to end the pollu- 
tion and poisoning of our planet, it would not be 
sufficient; 

If we were to end the poisoning of our planet but not pre- 
vent some people from wallowing in luxury while 
others starved, it would not be sufficient; 

If we were to make sure that no one starved but not to end 
police brutality in many countries, it would not be 

ficient; 

If ah: to end outright police brutality but not to free 
the daring poets from their jails, it would not be 
sufficient; 
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If we were to free the poets from their jails but to cramp 
the minds of people so that they could not understand 
the poets, it would not be sufficient; 

If we liberated all men and women to understand the free 
creative poets but forbade them to explore their own 

; inner ecstasies, it would not be sufficient; 

\ If we allowed men and women to explore their inner 


~. oi 
SC ecstasies but would not allow them to love one an- 
‘ other and share in the human fraternity, it would not 
. ‘a a e sufficient. 


a) 
my A fkewt much then Gre we in duty bound to struggle, work, 
Cree [ share, give, think, plan, feel, organize, sit-in, speak 
: out, dream, hope, and be on behalf of Mankind! For 
A we must end the genocide [in Vietnam],* stop the 
bloody wars that are killing men and women as we 
sit here, disarm the nations of the deadly weapons 
that threaten to destroy us all, end the poisoning of 
our planet, make sure that no one starves, stop police 
brutality in many countries, free the poets from their 
jails, educate us all to understand their poetry, liberate 
us all to explore our inner ecstasies, and encourage 
and aid us to love one another and share in the 

\. human fraternity. All these! 


(The reader resumes:) 


For, as is said, 
“They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 


ays spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 

py against nation, neither shal! they learn war any more. But 

ie ( KC they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig- 
S % 


y tree, and none shall make them afraid, for the mouth of 
oui. - the Lord of hosts hath spoken. For let all the peoples walk 
Oe each one in the name of its god, but we will walk in the 


name of the Lord our God for ever and ever.” 


x 


(All present sing:) 


\ sy Ae ; 
We ay x Lo yi-sah goy el goy che-rev, lo yil-ma-du od mil-cha-mah. 


* Insert any that is current—such as “Biafra,” “Black America,” ‘/Rus- 


AN wl} sia,” “Poland,” ete.—depending the situation. 
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[ 28 ]j 
te Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, Wh TE ERED OM. SEDER 
rh who hast promised us a world of peace, justice, and free- 7 What abundant favors has the omnipresent conferred on 
as idiom. Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Uni- ie ue: | 

WS verse, who dost strengthen us to build that world! Blessed For if he had but brought us-forth from Egypt, and had 

wp / art thou, O Lord our.God, King of the Universe, who not inflicted justice upon the Egyptians, it would h ‘ 
strengthened our forefathers to win their liberty and fulfill been sufficient. ‘ so. 

thy promise to end the captivity in Egypt. If he had inflicted executed judgment upon their gods, and 

Our forefathers felt deeply the strength of that premise had not slain their first-born, it would bene esa code 


cient. F 


as the breath of all their work: so deeply that Ta ales 
not themselves but the Almighty for conferring/upon us 
his abdndant favors of freedom, justice, sust Aance, and 
law. Yeh the work was their own; the profoynd Conversa- 
tion between the Lord our God, blessed Se He, and the 


people of\ Israel was the conversation between the Promise 
and the Work, the Vision and ihe Creatjén; freedom, justice, 


{f he had slain their first-bo 
: -born, and had not best 
us their wealth which we had created, it Se ee 
ie been sufficient. j shied ae 
e had given us their wealth, and h 
d sae 
Pie sea for us, it would have been Saracen is ieee 
e had divided the sea for us, and had not caused us 


sustenance and law were all made reg by their own hands. a to pass through on dry land, it would have b 
As the rabbis have written.in the Midrash Rabbah, com- oe lf h hea alas 
eas us a verse of Exodus {X\V:22): “And the Chil- tae iteatiness Us to pass through on dry land, and had 
ren of Israeh went into the midét of the sea upon.the dry seeke g eu oppressors in the midst thereof, it 
. A i » RE ts See ee ‘ Se ry OU ave be at i Pr 
ground. How \is this possible? lfythey, weal into the sea, a rea ete ke en sufficient. 
then why does\it say “upon Ane dry ground’? And if they plunged our oppressors in the midst thereof, and 


a ie not supplied us with necessaries in the wilderness 
a he would have been sufficient. 
e had supplied us with necessaries in the wilderness 


forty years, and had not fed us with manna, it would 


went ‘upon the\dry ground,’ then why does it say ‘into 
the midst of the\sea’? Tyis is to teach that the sea was e5 
divided only after\srael/nad stepped into it and the waters \ 


had reached their nos¢S, only then did it become dry land.” : ap 


a 


Their action was th (miracle, their action created the mir- OY <a if h pb been sufficient. 
acle. For as Rabbi/Buber has written: Ke mes abs \ ene bly manna, and had not given us the 
The great de¢d of\|srael is not that it taught the one yy Pe ae it would have been sufficient. 
real God, who Js the origin and goal of all being, but that ih vie oe us the Sabbath, and had not brought us 
it pointed ouy/that this Ged can be addressed by man in CL Tate oes a ount Sinai, it would have been sufficient. 
reality, that/man can say hou to Him, stand face to face & | Svan es us near to Mount Sinai, and had not 
with Him, Mave intercourse with Him. is his law, it would have been suffici 
“Man/ while created pyitsed: was established by Him < : ees kan His law, and had not pete to the 
in an ihdependence which has \ince remained undiminished. YAky If h “ of Israel, it would have been sufficient. 
In thiS independence he stands ‘over against God. So man SS pe i brought us to the land of Israel, and had not 
takés part with full freedom and spontaneity in the dialogue ey \ uilt the Temple, it would have been sufficient 
bStween the two which forms the ae of existence.” ‘ (i g . ay (All | 
So let us remember that we celebxate both Mankind and PR /. A A tf fe should then join in singing 
God; and let us honor our forefathers by reciting as they \{ y QT is riefer Hebrew song which has traditionally 
did the chant that praised and =A) w) aot een taken from the Dayenu:) 


2 I-lu Sof Matsm : 
remember their song, the Dayenu—"'It Would Have Been é a 4 ho-tzi-a-nu, ho-tzi-a-nu mi-mitz-ra-yim 
0-tzi-a-nu mi-mitz-ra-yim day-ye-nu. ‘ 


Sufficient.” o 
(~ NY DAY-DAY-YE-NU, DAY-DAY-YE-NU, DAY-DAY-YE-NU 


y : Dayenu, Dayenu! 
HOw 
QO" @ 


ed the King of the rey i, 
Universe for kindling the fire that i\heir work. Let us (4g AN \ 
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I-lu na-tan na-tan la-nu, na-tan la-nu et ha-sha-bat, 
na-tan la-nu et ha-sha-bat day-ye-nu. 
DAY-DAY-YE-NU, DAY-DAY-YE-NU, DAY-DAY-YE-NU, 
Dayenu, Dayenu! 
I-lu na-tan na-tan la-nu, na-tan la-nu et ha-to-rah, 
na-tan la-nu et ha-to-rah, day-ye-nu. 
DAY-DAY-YE-NU, DAY-DAY-YE-NU, DAY-DAY-YE-NU, 
Dayenu, Dayenu! 


(Raise the cup.) 
Du 
How much then are we indebted for the manifold favors 
the Omnipresent conferred on us! He brought us forth from 
Egypt; executed judgment on the Egyptions and on their 
gods; slew their first-born; gave us their wealth which was 
ours; divided the sea for us; caused us to pass through on 


Ys 
QF a dry land; plunged our oppressors in the midst thereof; 
S bros 


gave us manna to eat; gave us the Sabbath; brought us 
near to Mount Sinai; gave us the Law; brought us into the 
land of Israel; and built the Holy Temple for us, to make 
atonement for all our sins. 


supplied us with necessaries in the wilderness forty years; 


(Lower the cup.) 


So speaks the Dayenu, and the collective wisdom of our 
fathers. Let us not forget that their Dayenu begins with 
resistance and confrontation, proceeds in travail, and ends 

eee the triumphant creation of a new law and i new 


yee ; 
ris Ve Wfarena for the expression of that law. 
struggle, but in the very food that we fuse with our bodies 


a iv 
Un aut 
Q 
tonight. And so Rabban Gamaliel used to say, Whosoever 


\ Fe not make mention of the three things used on the 


Not only in song and story must we remember their 


Passover, has not done his duty; and these are they: the 
paschal lamb, the unleavened cake, and bitter herb. 


(Raise the lamb and say:) 


The paschal lamb, which our ancestors ate during the 
existence of the Holy Temple, what did it denote? It de- 
noted that the Most Holy, blessed be He, passed over our 


| 


i 
f 
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. fathers’ houses in Egypt; as it is said, And ye shall say, it 
MX is the Lord’s sacrifice of the Passover, because he passed 
I wed over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when 

pe he smote the Egyptians and delivered our houses. And the 


people bowed their heads and worshiped. 


i 
* (Take hold of the matzah, show it to 
the company, and say:) 
These unleavened cakes, wherefore do we eat them? Be- 
OS cause there was not sufficient time for the dough of our 
Ce ancestors to leaven, before the Holy Supreme King Zs 
aoe wh : Kings, blessed be He, appeared unto them, and redeeme 


them; as is said, And they baked unleavened cakes of the 
dough, which they brought forth out of Egypt; for it was 
not leavened, because they were thrust out of Egypt, and 
could not tarry; neither had they made any provision for 
themselves. ; . 


(Take hold of the bitter herbs, show 
them to the company, and say:) 


This bitter herb, wherefore do we eat it? Because the 
Egyptians embittered the lives of our ancestors in Egypt; 
as is said, And they embittered their lives with cruel 
bondage, in mortar and brick ‘and in all manner of labor 
in the fields; all their labor was imposed upon them with 
rigor. . 

It therefore is incumbent on every person in every gen- 
eration—not merely every Jew, but every man and woman— 
to look upon himself, as if he had actually gone forth 
from Egypt! as it is said, And thou shalt declare unto thy 
son, and that day, saying, This is done because of that, 
which the Lord did for us when we came forth from Egypt. 
It was not our ancestors only that the Most Holy, blessed 
be He, redeemed from Egypt, but us also did He redeem 
with them, as it is said, And He brought us from thence, 
that He might bring us to the land which He swore io give 
unto our fathers. 


(Cover the matzah, take the cup of wine 
in your hand, and say:) 


ye We therefore are in duty bound to thank, praise, adore, 
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A New Haggadah 


glorify, extol, honor, bless, exalt, and reverence him, who 

wrought all the miracles for our ancestors and us: for He 

& brought us forth from bondage to freedom, from sorrow to 

oo) (PYioy from mourning into holy days, from darkness to great 

: KY / light, and from servitude to redemption: and therefore let 
Cus chant unto him a new song, Hallelujah! 


THE FREEDOM SEDER 


caféterias filled with the millions! Hol 
rivers\of tears under the ccna eis Se 
Holy the lohe luggernaut! Holy the vast lamb of the middle 


class! Hdly the crazy shepherds of i i 
Tea Gite eee S of rebellion! Who digs 


Holy New York oly San Francisco Holy Peoria & Seatile 


erious 


(Uncover the matzah, set the cup on 
the table, and say:) 


Praise ye the Lord. Praise, O ye servants of the Lord, 
" praise the name of the Lord. Let the name of the Lord be 
blessed from this time forth and for evermore. From the 
2 ising’ of the sun unto the going down thereof the Lord’s 
“iname is to be praised. The Lord is high above all nations, 
and his glory above the heavens. Who is like unto the 
Lord our God, that dwelleth so high; that looketh down so 
low upon the heavens and the earth? He raiseth up the 
lowly out of the dust and lifteth up the needy from the 
dunghill; that He may set him with princes, even with the 
princes of his people. He maketh the barren woman dwell 
in her house as a joyful mother of children, Hallelujah! 


Holy! Holy! oh Holy! Holy! Holy! Holy! ‘Holy! Holy! 
Holy! Holy Holy! Holy! Holy! Holy! 

The world is holy! The soul is holy! The skin is holy! The 
nose is holy\ The tongue and cock and hand and 
asshole holy! 

Everything is holy! averybody’s holy! everywhere is holy! 
everyday is in shea Everyman’s an angel! - - 

h 


The bum’s as holy as thy seraphim! the madman is holy as 
you my soul are holy! 

The typewriter is holy tha\ poem is holy the voice is holy 
the hearers are holy the ecstasy is holy! 

Holy Peter holy Allen hol) Solomon holy Lucien holy 
Kerouac holy Huncke h Burroughs holy Cassady 
holy the unknown ae and suffering beggars 
holy the hideous human angels! 

Holy my mother in the insane asylum! Holy the cocks of 
the grandfathers of Kansas! 

Holy the groaning saxophone! Holy the bop apocalypse! 
Holy the jazzbands marijuana hipsters peace & junk 
& drums! 

Holy the solitudes of skyscrapers and pavements! Holy the 


{ 


ng ae Paris aly Tangier Holy Moscow Holy Istanbul! 
y time in eternity holy eternity in time holy the clocks 
In space holy the fourth dimension holy the fifth Inter- 
hg national holy the oes in Moloch! 
ats sea holy the\ desert holy the railroad holy the 
Ocomotive holy the\visions holy the hallucinations hol 
atau. holy thg eyeball holy the abyss! i 
veness! mercy! charity! faith! i 
ie sfring ae rity! taith! Holy! Ours! bodies! 
oly ake ae hag 
hi aes extra Brilliant intelligent kindness of 


rn When Israél went forth out of Egypt, the house of Jacob 
om a people of strange language; Judah became his 


hills like lambs. What aij 
: ailed thee, O seq that th i 
flee? thou Jordan, that thou turnest back? eel lee 


our God, Sovereign of the Uni- 


Us, and our ances} 
ors 
Egypt; and caused us fo aitain the enj f this 


Gl 


Which approach us; that we may rejoice in the building of | 


vice: then we will 
Or our deliverance 


and redemption. O Eternal! who re- 


deemeth Israel. 
Blessed art thou O God 
be , Who not only red t 
but through Israel addresses Mankind bee Fee ae 
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A New Haggadah [337] 
kind to address thee unafraid. Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, whom we have been creating through Mankind’s 
history as thou created us through thy eternity. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, who hast breathed into us the 
Law that we have written for thee. 


(All say in unison:) 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe— 
the only King that we acknowledge. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe—the King to whom we 
do not kneel. 


(The reader resumes:) 


Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast commanded us to 
answer the questions of our children about the eas 
from Egypt, but who also inspired our forefathers in the 
tradition to leave some questions unanswered. For as no 
question is ever fully answered, so the four questions that 
Our young people asked tonight have not been fully ans 
swered. May they and we seek out answers for ourse ves 
and, seeking, ask new questions! 
(The reader pauses. Anyone at the table 
who wishes to ask a question or comment 
on the Passover does so, and there is 
a general discussion for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. This space is bl fik for the retelling.) 


eae) 
On 


/ 


le See THE FREEDOM SEDER 


(The reader raises the wine cup 
and says:) 


Ba-rukh a-tah a-do-naj e-lo-he-nu me-lekh ha-o-lam 


bo-ray p’ri ha-ga-fen. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 


who createst the fruit of the vine. 


(Drink the wine while reclining on 


the left side.) 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and com- 
manded us to wash the hands, 


(The reader washes his hands.) 


Ba-rukh a-tah a-do-nai_ e-lo-he-ny 
ha-mo-tzi le-chem min ha-a-retz. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who brings forth bread from the earth. 


me-lekh ha-o-lam 


(Everyone at the table takes a piece 


of the two upper matzah and pronounces 
the following blessing, in unison:) 


* Ba-rukh a-tah a-do-nai_ e-lo-he-nu 
a-sher_ ki-d’sha-nu b‘mitz-vo-tay 
ma-tzah. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and com- 
manded us to eat unleavened bread. 


Mi (Everyone eats a piece of matzah. . 
(Ge reader then takes some pieces of bitter 


me-lekh ha-o-lam 
V'tzi-va-nu al a-khi-lat 


herb—slices of raw horse-radish—dips 


each piece into charoseth, Passes jf. 

a to the company, and says:) 

o 
her Oss Ad, Ba-rukh a-tah a-do-naj e-lo-he-nu_me-lekh ha-o-lam 
QS” 4 iOS a-sher ki-d’sha-nu b’mitz-vo-tay V'tzi-va-nu al a-khi-lat 
+ oe 5 ma-ror. : 
v xe \ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Univetse, 
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Moree on PLACK POLITICAL POWER 
James Boggs 


Gonnun oY a Power = Problems of Social Con- 
e inner City, sponsored by Association o 


[gnistries and Center for Research on Conflict Resclution, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, At Detroit, Michigan, September 27 and 28, 1965, 


What would black political power, that is to say. blac!: governmental 
power based on black community power, mean in real terms? 


1, We would have to start by completely rooting out the past practices 
and behavior of whites political power, It is white political power which ) 
has brought us to our present dilemma, locally, nationally and internationally. 


2, Democracy. it has been Democracy and democratic processes at work 
which has enslaved ug and it has oeen Democracy under which we have been 


living all these years. The only real democracy is the democracy that 


iy 
been and is real, And rea: democracy for us was and is a closed socr ty. 
[t is Democracy which has enslaved Latin America economically. and it is. 
Democracy which has invaded ad taken over parts of A’rica and Asia. It is 


Democracy which is now fighting in Vietnam, It is Democracy which actudly 
operates out of the barrel of a gun. as the U.S. now accuses the Chinese of 
doing. the chief difference is that the Chinese state openly that this is 
the basis of power while Americans act this way but deny that they think this 
WAY o 

So don't expect us to continue the political system of Democracy. In 
fact. the first question which chould naturally arise is why should we practe 
ice Democracy? Because if blacks in power practiced Democracy, then we would 
have to do to whites what whiteshave done to blacts. 


We would therefore have to put something in the place of Democracy, 4 
new method for making social decisions and changes. These methods of de- 
.cision-making must become simplified because as the country and the we id 
have developed, the consequences of political decisions have become more 
drastic, and the old democratic pmcesses by means of which various groups 
im society are able to evade responsibility for making decisions or for the 
decisions which they have made, have become obsolete. The Geeks invented 
Democracy but they never freed the slaves. The democratic process will not 
free the slave. All that blacks can do is use certain facets6f the demo- 
cratié process to arrive at power, and then from a position of power, project 
andi accomplish some of the funvtamental changes which are now necessary, both 
because of the technological revolution which has made it possible to produce 
goods in abundance and because the world social revolution has made obsolete 
a system in which various groups climb the social. political an‘ economic 
ladder on the backs of others - which is the svecific characteristic of the 
American social systen. 


3, , The total concent of Welfare must be chanced to one of human diaqnity 
or of well-faring and well-being. The idea of people faring well off the 
Fruits of advanced technology an? the labors of past generations must become 
as @stablished through struggle anc? as normal as the idea of organized Labor 
has become. When Labor is no loncoer socially necessary, then people who do 
not labor cannot be considered oxmendable or second-class citizens wi thou: 
the society itself being a second-class society. 


4, A-ceash program should be instituted to utilize the most advanced 


2 aM OPe it 


ar tye 
ipa y 


ag 


/ 


technology te free people from all forms of manual Labor. We would 
vegin by sitomating aii city jobs possible, with the same pay to 
those displaced by automation as to those still working. 


 . Medical care for all regardless of the ability to pay. 
Medical care first and ability to pay last. Being human means 
being humane. 


6. Make public transporation a free public service, sustained 
by taxes, with minimum fares only for the modernization of equipment. 


7. Wake the City Council a public review board for the police 
treatment of all citizens so that elected city officials have to take 
public responsibility for police behcvior instead of- evading it as 
they do.at present. Voters could then maintain or remove City Council~ 
men on the basis of thd@r public position on this key issue of government. 


3. Establish rigid and clearly defined rules and regulations for 
police treatment of all citizens and appoint a polie commissioner on 
the basis that he is going to police the city by compelling any police- 
man who does not follow these regulations to resign. This is the 
opposite of the present situation where the city authorities. while 
denying the existence of police brutality, conduct courses which 
policemen are paid to attend in order to be educated out of their racism. 


9. Recognize that the inner city is made up primarily of low 
income groups, and on the basis of this recognition GEnabht ttate. build 
and rebuild the majority of inner city housing as low income housing 
which at the same time must be of the highest quality. This is the 
oppesite of the present policy of Urban Renewal which involves the 

breakeup of communities through removal and relocation. 


‘ 10. Organize centralized education for all high school students 
so that regardless of where they live they receive the same education 
in the way that college students going to a central location now do. 
Keep neighborhood schools only for elementary school children. 


1l.Reopen all questions of history andre~evaluate and revise 
history as it is presently taught in Detroit schools and in schools 
throughout this nation, 


12. Hecognize that black people are now in a unique position to 
rake fundamental changes because they are becoming the majority in 
the major cities and the city has now replaced the state as the 
basis of power in relation to the Fedasl Government. [oreover, recog- 
nize that speaking from a power base in major cities, we are the only 
Anericans who could seriously talk with the governments of other count~ 
es without resorting to the power that comes out of the barrel of a 
gun, as America must do today. 


These are some of the necessary changes on a city-wide basis, But 
thinking of black political pover in various inter-related cities, the 
social changes could obviously be carried far more drastically into 
the field of international relations. We would be for and would work 
towards the United States absolutely removing its open and) underground 
forces from all foreign countries, whether we liked their fom of gov- 
ernment or not. The form of government which other countries choose 
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of government £0 people mist be dteapltehad: 
ti ec th Inited States Government did not recognize 
that it. had to take any serious responsibility for the social welfare 
of its citizens That was left to private mterprise. Today, on the 
whole, this cannot be hate. to private enterprise because of the 
technological revolution, What we already can do with autonation 
cybernation, if utilized to its fullest, would make the work ee 
: ost people absolete, including those with Bachelor's and Laster’s = 
degrees. Further, just visualize the future of this society if | , 
private enterprise continues its present course of creating and stim= 
— —ulating .. .tonsumer demand for more and more goods in a vain effort 
-—s «40: ereate more jobs. jobs wich in fact could be done better by machines» — 
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Nationally, ‘black power would be for freeing both the black and the in 
white slaves. from compulsory labor. that is to say, the necessity to 
do no longe> neccss By work an order to have the income necessary to 
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James Boggs 
October 12, 1965 


1965 is the year when black men began to discuss black power seriously. Until this 
year the concept of total integration into the white power structure has completely domin. 
ated, That is, black leaders have believed that eventually, as a result of black protest, 
white politicians would make enough concessions to let Negroes into some official posts, — ; 
into somehigheranking jobs, into a few more exclusive white neighborhoods, giving themthe — 
right to vote for some more white politicians and letting their children go to formerly 7) 
allewhite schools. If these could be accomplished, it was generally believed that then " 
the revolution would have been successful, . | : 


_ What, up until 1965, black leaders had not recognized, is that jobs and positions are _— 
what boys ask to be given , but power is something that men have to take. | ns, 
Now that the question of power has been raised for discussion, the questions raised. 
before black people everywhere are: Just what is meant by power, how does one organize 
to get power, and finally, when power has been gotten ,what political, social and economic 
changes will we have to make really to transform the American scene from being that of ; 
a country counter-revolutionary to all revolutions into a revolutionary country which is 
proceeding to give to every member of that society every possible benefit from what is 
politically, economically and secially possible. 


It is by the painstaking examination of what the blacks do not have vs. what the 
whites have and what things could be like if the full potential of ‘merica's productive 
ability were to be utilized for the benefit of the people, that a serious direction can 
be pointed out for the road of the blacks seeking black power. 


No better start can be made then by looking at the movement for civil rights. Black 
people in the South in particular have had it demonstrated to them time after time that 
they lack the political power to check the brutality of the police, to compel investigation 
by the FBI, or to control a superintendent of education. In fact, even the handful of 
black congressmen have not had the power to temper mob action against black people by 
both white citizens and police. The powerlessness of blacks in this country is exposed: 
for Ali te see in the fact that in the whole United States black people do not control | 
one high sheriff. It is the highest insult to blacks all over the country that they +s 
lack any political power to intervene either on a state or national level when troops have 
been used against black people with orders to shoot and kill whereas when troops are sent F. 
in against white mobs they have orders not even to lead their guns. 


Thus the power over every law-enforcing agency in the country is a white power, It 
is white power which has the power to shoot or not to shoot, to arrest or wt to arrest, 
to break up picket lines or not break up picket lines, to investigate brutality and murder ; 
or \o allow these to go uninvestigated, to decide who eats or goes on city aid when out _ 
of work and who does not eat and does not go on city aids to decide who — goes to what 
school and who does not goz who has transportation and who doesn*t; who has garbage collected 
and who deesn'ts what streets are lighted and have good sidewalks and what streets have 
neither lights nor sidewalks; what neighborhoods are torn down for urban renewal and what 
and whe are to go back into these neighborhoods. It is white power which decides what people 
are drafted into the army to fight and which countries this army is to fight at what moment. | 
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TAKE THE BLINDFOLD OFF THE LADY 
(D, C, CRIME BILL) 


By the Reverend David H, Eaton 
All Souls Church, Unitarian 
Washington, D.C. 
on Sunday, May 3, 1970 


High in the Alps of Austria there is a flower that blooms in the 
most difficult places to reach, deep in crevices, on lofty peaks, and 
under tricky rock formations, The flower I speak of is the edelweiss, 


The people of Austria, during the Nazi oppression, sang about 
this flower and the music and words about this flower became one source 
of renewed faith and spiritual comfort. The members of the Austrian 
resistance movement sang the song in their hearts; the melody, as you 
have heard, is moving and hardy. 


A few days ago I read the proposed legislation passed by the 

House of Representatives, commonly called the D. C. Crime Bill. Its. 
better name would have been the D, C, Ominous Oppression Bill. While 
reading this proposed legislation, it dawned on me that I was reading 
one of the most oppressive pieces of proposed legislation devised by 
man. 258. only comparison in the 20th Century would be the legislation 
passed under the tenure of Adolph Hitler in Germany and Benito Mussolini 
ine italy, 


I thought of the song "Edelweiss" and knew that unless the people 
of America began to develop a more realistic perception of what is oc- 
curring in our country today, then we would find our freedom and liberty 
only in words and music put to song. 


The oppression that we continue in Vietnam and have initiated in 
Cambodia is only a symptom of the type of totalitarian oppressive men- 
tality we seem to be nurturing in this country today. Unless more 
persons in positions similar to Kingman Brewster, President of Yale 
University, act as well as speak. unless more clergymen begin to spell 
out what operative morality is, we too may very well find ourselves 
under the heel of totalitarian oppression. 


Not in the too distant past, a speech was given by a famous 
politician. The following are excerpts from the speech: 


"The streets of our country are in turmoil. The universities 
are filled with students rebelling and rioting. Communists 
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are seeking to destroy our country, Russia is threatening 
us with her might and the Republic is in danger. Yes, 
danger from within and without. 


"We need law and order. Without law and order our nation 
cannot survive, Blect us and we shall restore law and 
order, 


This speech was not made by who you may think. It was not made 
by the Vice President of the United States nor the Attorney General, 
in those words, The speech was made by Adolph Hitler in Hamburg, 
Germany, 1932. 


Tyranny and oppression often disguise themselves under banners of 
loyalty, patriotism, law and order, 


Some of you may remember three years ago I rejected any concept 
of law and order that does not first deal with the concept of justice. 
Where there is no justice there can never be real law and order. No 
order of the spirit. No law of reciprocal decency. 


In terms of outward manifestation, Nazi Germany was the most 
law-abiding and orderly country in recorded history. No juvenile 
delinquency, few robberies. People could walk the streets at night in 
safety. However, because justice was seldom considered, the price paid 
was totalitarian oppression. The government of Germany even extermin- 
ated over 63 million human beings apc pee oe to law and it was performed 
with a minimum of disorder. 


When one exemines the D. C. Crime Bill one must think of Nazi 
Germany. One also thinks of the great speeches of Winston Churchill, 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, the Freedom Fighters of Algiers, Holland, France 
and throughout the Western World. Great men have said to us, and we 
believe them, "One must resist oppression at all cost and-don't wait 
Until Jt is too lates. 


I hope all of us soon come to understand that this country is 
going through the embryonic stages of a growing oppression. To be more 
explicit, the majority group in America is in the process of losing 
many of its basic freedoms ~- freedom of assembly, freedom of protest, 
freedom of speech. 


According to a recent poll taken by one of the leading television 
networks, over 50% of Americans disagree with many points found in the 
Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Independence. 
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This morning many of you are concerned and disturbed over the 
U. S. troops in Cambodia. I am also concerned; however, for me Cambodia 
is only symptomatic of what I have experienced most of my life -- 
oppression, Did you notice, the President of the United States not only 
ordered American troops into Cambodia, he also ordered South Vietnamese 
troops into Cambodia, Did you miss that? Is this not an example of 
imperialism? Cporession? If not, then I guess it's called Vietnam- 
ization, The same evening of the day our troops crossed the Cambodian 
border (officially), the Ambassador from Cambodia to the United States 
Stated on network television that his country had given no permission 
for the United States troops to cross Cambodian borders. His Prime 
Minister was quite concerned and was not cooperating with American 
search and destroy missions. And to top it all, we still have not found 
the North Vietnamese stronghold. If we have not found it within a week 
we will begin to invent one. 


Does this remind you of the Dominican Republic, where under the 
banner of liberty and freedom, the President of the United States inter- 
fered with the internal elections of a sovereign state at bayonet point? 
We first went under the guise of removing American civilians; we stayed 
under the pretense that Communists were running the election (this we 
could not tolerate) and in the end after we had been completely dis- 
ruptive, we found six supposed communists on the entire island. 


Dominican Republic, Vietnam, Cambodia -- certainly, I am concerned, 
but these are only the military type policies that millions of Americans 
have been experiencing at home for years -- escalated oppression. 


Do you know that not one man in this country has ever been exec- 
uted for any of the thousands of lynchings that have taken place in this 
country? Not one man has ever been brought to the bar of justice and 
found guilty. 


Remember the kids who were shot on the university campus in 
Orangeburg, South Carolina by the police? The coroner's report showed 
that all of them were shot in the back and on the soles of their feet, 
They were fleeing oppression; they were not the oppressors. What was 
it called? Justifiable homicide. 


Now, in this city, we have oppression in proposed legislative 
form. From all indications the House version of the D. C. Crime Bill 
will pass and become law unless we do something radical. Our liberal 
"fair-minded" position up to this point has done nothing to slow down 
this proposed legislation. This legislation was passed in the House of 
Representatives and is now in what is called the House-Senate Confreree 
Hearings. As of this date, no one from either the Senate or the House 
has attended the Confreree sessions except the backers of this oppres- 
Sive legislation. 
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Let us look at some of the provisions in the proposed legis- 
lation. I'll dispose of the provision on wiretapping by Simply saying 
that many Americans will have their telephones tapped and all of their 
conversations listened to under almost any pretense, trying to obtain 
data for police information. This I am sure they have been doing to my 
telephone for the past three years because of the persons that I know 
in and around the country. 


The provision headed "Preventive Detention" simply means that if 
a judge thinks that a person may be dangerous in the community, he may 
be detained prior to his trial up to at least sixty days. When I read 
this provision, I ask myself, "I wonder how many men in other countries 
have been detained under a similar provision and never heard of again?" 


The "Search and Seizure" provision of the House bill states that 
it will allow police officers to break into houses without knocking 
whenever there is "reasonable belief" as to the likelihood that evidence 
will be destroyed or an officer endangered. Once persons have entered 
the home, any evidence they find can be seized even if it is not listed 
on the warrant. Also officers can perform chemical, medical or scien- 
tific tests on any person on the premises. Needless to say, this pro- 
vision drastically increases the power of the police to violate priv- 
acy and dignity of all citizens. Now hear this carefully. If this 
legislation is passed, I suggest to you and I instruct to myself, because 
of the oppressive nature of this proposed legislation, any time persons 
break into your home unannounced, shoot them. 


We are reaching the point in this country where we no longer 
understand the type of anguish and pain that American forefathers under- 
went to free the colonies from the oppression of England. We have yet 
to understand the quality and quantity of suffering that many men and 
women are still undergoing in this country. The type of suffering the 
Black man has undergone and is still undergoing in this country would 
make the Boston tea party and the reasons for the American Revolution 
itself seem small and insignificant. Today we are systematically 
Slaughtering thousands of people both at home and abroad under the guise 
and pretense of patriotism, law and order, Kingman Brewster at Yale 
University was correct when he said that the Black Panthers would find 
it extremely difficult to get a fair trial anywhere in America. Not- 
withstanding the Vice President's remark that Kingman Brewster should 
be fired, I would say that we need more men like Kingman Brewster. 

Men who are willing to jeopardize their lives and their careers and ; 
Speak out and take honest positions that may in fact be the salvation 

of this country. Liberals, at appropriate points in history, must 

become radicals in order to stop oppression. 
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Those of us who attempt to be compassionate, those of us who 
attempt at all times to see the equality in men and work towards bro- 
therhood, this may be the time, regardless of our liberal or conservative 
Stripes, to really take some action. I further recommend that if this 
legislation is passed, any government official in Congress or in the 
municipal government who attempts to implement this legislation or any 
policeman who attempts to implement this legislation should be socially 
ostracized by the community. I intend by these statements to make it 
clear that at least one man and I hope many more are willing to oppose 
Oppression at any cost, 


Someone may say, "Well, Mr. Eaton, how can you as a clergyman 
Suggest that these things be done? How can you aS a clergyman suggest 
that persons who batter down homes and enter unannounced. be shot?" 
That is a legitimate question, I answer to you and myself, that in 
Order to understand true morality, one must understand that oppression 
must be stopped at any cost. I hope some of these statements may pre- 
vent the passage of the D. C. Crime Bill. However, if they do not, I 
am prepared to implement my suggestions myself. I very well understand 
that at some point if you are not Willing to die for something, then 
life may not be worth living. I am willing to die for freedom, equality, 
equity, liberty and justice. And any law -- any law -- that couches 
itself in such nebulous, pervasive terminology, a law that we have seen 
in practice used to intrude so upon the dignity of personality, must be 
resisted, Notwithstanding the positions of the persons who sign this 
law or the persons who implement this law, according to the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States as I under- 
Stand them, citizens have not only the right but the duty to resist 
this type of oppression. 


Oppression, oppression....Let us look at some of the more sophis- 
ticated parts of this legislation. One part strikes directly at the 
heart of rehabilitation as well as the Constitutional protections 
afforded to juveniles, Under the juvenile section, the House bill would 
permit the conviction of juveniles on a mere “preponderence of the evi- 
dence," instead of the Constitutionally guaranteed proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt. It would require the transfer of all 16- and 17-year 
Olds; includinpetirst offenders, from juvenile to adult court for all 
serious offenses (even though, interestingly, the conviction rate in the 
adult court is actually lower). It would allow the transfer of 15-year 
Olds to adult court on the Say-so of the prosecutor and put the burden 
on the juvenile to show that the transfer was imoroper, 


All these efforts to reduce the protection afforded juveniles 
accused of committing crimes are inconsistent with the model act for 
juvenile courts recommended by the Nixon administration for adoption 
by every jurisdiction in this country. 
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Let me explain some of the provisions to you very briefly. If you 
read the juvenile section very closely you will see that if a juvenile 
is arrested and charged with committing a felony, he must be taken to an 
adult court. Regardless of what happens to him in that adult court -- 
he may be found innocent; his arrest may have been based on mistaken 
identity; whatever the reason -- he can never appear in juvenile court 
again. For any subsequent offense he must be handled as an adult. This 
means that if a 15-year-old is arrested mistakenly as a felon, taken to 
the adult court and found not guilty, two years later if that juvenile 
is arrested he must be brought before the adult court and cannot legally 
be processed by the juvenile authorities, whatever the nature of the 
charge. Is that oppressive? Don't be too liberal and say "yes" if you 
do not mean it. To mean it is to do something before the legislation 
is enacted; and if the legislation is enacted, it may mean to you, as it 
means to me, that it must be resisted by any means necessary. To me it 
is immoral not to resist oppression. 


Some of you may wonder why I am issuing this challenge to a liberal 
congregation. It is because this ae} il liberal congregation that I am 
issuing this challenge. If the "liberal" does not wake up and take 
active notice of what is happening in this country, who will? 


Again remember Germany. The people of Germany looked to their 
fair-minded system of jurisprudence for relief from growing oppression. 
Did they find it? 


Here in Washington, D. C., many look for guidance to the Washington 
bar association. Will they find it? It seems that our "liberal" lawyers 
have failed us also. On February 27, 1970, the President of the Washing- 
ton bar association, George E. Monk, sent a letter to the Honorable 
John N. McKellan, stating, "The Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia has just conducted a membership write-in referendum on criminal 
law and procedures as proposed in the pending court reorganization and 
legislation /D, C. Crime Bill/ .... The results of our referendum will 
be of interest to you and your committee .... 1 am enclosing a copy of 
the referendum and its results ...." 


Concerning the wiretapping provision of the bill, the members of 
the Washington bar association voted 746 in favor of the provision and 
673 against the provision. The key reason -- the majority felt ange L 
quotes) ituts essential to combat organized crime. "RBssential to 
combat organized crime" today. What will it be used for tomorrow? 


On the even more controversial search and seizure authorization, 
the Washington bar association voted 744 for the no-knock provision and 
666 against the no-knock provision. The key statements of those voting 
against the no-knock provision are as follows: 
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"The so-called codifications are couched in language which is 

too broad and sweeping and effects more than a mere codification. 
The enlargement of authority such as the 'no-knock' entry are 

all unreasonable invasions of privacy. Nighttime searches should 
never be authorized unless both the 'positivity' and necessity’ 
tests are satisfied," 


I would like to conclude this section by stating that I do not believe 
nighttime searches should be authorized at any time anywhere. 


The oppression that you understand is taking place abroad is the 
Same quality of oppression that I understand at home. What I have been 
Saying I hope challenges the liberal. It is a challenge not only to 
what is called the ideological liberal but to all who profess more than 
cocktail-party humanism. Either we stand up and be counted and use 
whatever knowledge and education we have to prevent oppression at home, 
Or we will find ourselves in a position similar to the liberal intellec- 
tuals in Nazi Germany. Remember how all the knowledgeable people in 
Germany discussed that "rascal," Hitler, at board meetings, at cocktail 
parties? 


Today only groups like the Weathermen, the Patriots, and the 
Panthers are engaged in heightening the inconsistencies that all of us 
recognize in this country. We have not yet reached the time when the 
So-called reasonable men and women -- the doctors, the physicians, the 
chemists, the historians, the journalists, and the scholars -- come to 
understand that to be responsible ofttimes means being radical, = Radical 
in terms of making opinions felt. The word "radical" for some reason 
Or other has lost favor among those who call themselves liberals. Radical, 
however, simply means taking extreme measures. I feel that the time has 
come when the so-called "moderate" and the so-called "liberal" must take 
extreme measures to prevent oppression. 


I would like to take this occasion to remind all of us of the 
historical personage Jesus of Nazareth. This man was, in most instances, 
not only unaggressive but moderate, May I suggest that he attempted to 
move unobtrusively, quietly, and systematically in most of his under- 
takings. When his righteous indignation was aroused, however, this mild- 
mannered man had to use force to throw the money-changers from the temple. 
Liberalism in this country has, for some reason, become mealy-mouthed -- 
sO mealy-mouthed that a man can court objectivity in the proportion that 
his mind becomes a wind tunnel -- everything blows through and nothing 
Sticks. Unless we get out of this intimidated position we will have 
failed ourselves and our nation. Those of you who know, really know, 
what oppression is must teach us, and we must be willing to learn. 
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If you hear that this may polarize the country, so be it. Oppres- 
Sion and freedom have always been polarized. 


In conclusion I would like Karl Halvorson to play the song "Edel- 
weiss’ again. Listen to the words and feel the music. Let the song 
inspire you to positive action and, I hope, commit you to oppose 
Oppression. I say again, not to resist oppression is immoral. To 
resist oppression is the moral responsibility of man. 
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In October of 1964 some 142,700 students attended public schools 
in the District. This OH HA Fey eras pet Lelamercea. ‘expected (the head-count will 
be made in the 3rd week of October). Nearly 90,000 of last year's 
pupils were in attendance at 137 elementary schools (including 3 
annexes, 1 school for the mentally handicapped, and 1 for the sensorily 
handicapped). From grades 7 to 3 30,000 students were in 25 junior 
highs, while 18,000 went to the 11 senior high schools. The other 
4,000 plus students were spread among vocational highs (2,390). the 
D.C. Teachers College (1,300), the Capitol Page School, and adult 
education center, and the Americanization School (640). 


A, The Pupils 


1) Pupil Characteristics and Background 


Approximately 87.6% of the pupils in the system last year were 
colored. If the recent average rate of increase in the colored school 
population continues as does the rate of decrease of whites, this year's 
colored school population may be close to 90%. ‘The gross discrepancy 
between the racial composition of the schools ind of the comnunity 
at large (90% versus 60 plus %) can at least be partially explained 
by reference to the unusually heavy distribution of young people in 
the non-white population in which 40% of the people are under 19 
contrasted with 21.9% of the whites, making non-whites over 70% of all 
District residents under 19. The figures do not appear to justify 
an explanation based upon white resort to private and parochial . | 
schools, since only 10,802 whites attended such schools in 1964 as 
opposed to 3,424 colored persons, a 56:44 ratio. The fisures are 
apparently in error, since the 1960 census disclosed some 54,509 
whites between the ages of 5 and 19 and the school totals note 
17,490 whites in public schools and 10,9000 plus in private ones, 
which represents a loss somewhere of 27,900 white children. Thay ! 
can't all be playing hookey. | 


peu When compared with six surrounding suburban jurisdictions, the 
District of Columbia has the lowest median level of education of 
adults 25 years or older (11.7), the lowest median income ($5,962), 
the most overcrowded housing (12.4%), the most substandard housing / 
10.3%), the highest percent of public school ‘age children living . 
n areas where the median family income is below $3,000(i3.6%), the | 
ighest percent of school age students residing in tracts in which ° 
he average adult had not attended senior high (22.6%), and the 
highest percent of school age children living in areas with more than . 
20% of overcrowded dwellings (22.6%). The public school system must, 
therefore, deal with many pupils, estimated at about 30,000, who are 
seriously handicapped by the conditions under which they live. 
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/Tables ave in the process of preparetion to show the relationshio 
between each school in the District and the characteristics of the 
census tract from which it draws its students, including median family 
income, housing crowding and conditions, years of school completed, 
genily status, and unemployment rates./ 


2) Tracking and Class Organization 


In the fall of 1954, following the Suprement Court decision 

in Bolling v. Sharpe, the school board ended the old Division I 

(white) - Division II (Negro) system and desegregated the District's 
schools. In 1964-65, only 17,151 Negro students attended all-Negro-— 
schools. The breakdown on other integration percentages has not been 
published by the Superintendent, but there is good reason to believe 
that most schools in the District, particularly those in the core city, 
» are racially imbalanced in that the proportion of Negroes in them 

substantially exceeds 70% (the proportion of Negroes in the school age 
group in the District). The impact of housing patterns on school povu~- 
lation has been studied by the Urban League, which recommended limited 
codrawing of boundary lines in grey, border areas to maximize integration 
without significant bussing. The Superintendent did not act on this 
recommendation. 


Every school system in the country uses ability grouping, that ep 
is classifies pupils on the basis of their observed poteatial in 

order to provide opportunity for varying learning rates, The track i 
system employed in the District is a special brand of ability grouping 


characterized by early institution and relatively inflexible operation. 
It was first tried in the ipehcarade cig thei loSeS7aechool tern 
expanded to all senior high grades in the fall of 1958, and adopted 
schoolwide in 1969. The term "track" refers to a distinct series 

of curriculum offerings. There are three in the elementary and 

dunior high schools - basic, general, and honors - and four in the 
senior highs - the original three plus regular track. The regular 

and honors tracks are considered to be of a college preparatory nature. 
They are optional to the extent that pupils may decide not be accept 
the challenge of courses at that level and stay with the general 
curriculum. The basic track i r the slow learners,—not—the 
mentally retarded for whom separate programs have been established. 
The basic track was not optional until this fall, when Dr. Hansen 
agreed to give parents the. right to elect not to have their children 


placed in the basic category. How widely exercised this new right gt tet fe 
Neca zd, 
Ai é 


of election has been and how extensively information on the right 
has been disseminated in the community has yet to be determined. WP ad FS 
: 5 : Aj 
The initial judgment as to who belongs in what track is made in le a ! 
the early elementary grades, usually the third))but often the firgt __ 
grede. It is based upon the pupil's grades, the pupil’s test scores, 
and the opinions of the child's teachers, principals, and counselors. 
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Tne velue of each of these items as a predicate for pidgeonholing children 
is questionable to say the least. School marks in the second grade have 
rsver been argued by any authority to be an accurate indicia of potential, 
Taz IQ tests which are apparently the major factor in these decisious 

ave even more suspect, for it has been universally recognized that 

they primarily measure the verbal achievement of a child which reflecte 
only his early learning environment and is highly unfavorable to 
children from culturally deprived backgrounds no matter how great their 
potential. The problem is that IQ tests underestimate the abilities 

of the children of the poor and then are utilized as justification 

for placing the children where their abilities have less opportunity 

to develop. Since the principals, teachers, and counselors are so 
overwhelmed with work and so few in number per pupil as the constant = 
staffing pleas in budget requests painfully indicate, the extent of g 
taeir intimate contact with any particular child is slight. 


4 


The operation of the tracks in the junior and senior high 
schools reveals a close correlation between placement of students 
and their socio-economic background. The schools that draw upon 
students from census tracts with the highest median levels of education 
and family income have the highest percentage of students in the 
honors and regular tracks, the lowest in the basic and general. The 
schools at the bottom of the socio-economic heap have the most pupils 
in basic and general tracks. An example of these extremes at the 
senior high level appears below: 


Family Med. Educ. Level Soc-Ec Rank Basic% General%Z Regular% honors’, 
2h ete 


10,734 Loree 1 ~~ 73 7 ORE Bigk 
See Ths 8.6 11 6747) 63.1 15R 2 “ 


There are no comparable statistics publicly available for the elementary 
schools on a school-by-school or grade-by~grade basis. 


The citywide statistics on the allocation of pupils among the 
tracks in the 1964-65 term are as follows: 


Basic General Regular Honors 
Elementary DOBL SLOT ee 240710) Bte6%, -~ 1,196 fe 
Sunior High 4,209 14.4% 23,253 79.5% 1,799 6.2% 


Senior High 1,629 9.0% 8,941 49.6% 6,426 35.6% . 1,035: 3.82 


The flexibility of the system in allowing for changes in the capacity 
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rectrained from earning, of basic track teachsrs who have been severely 

recrimanded for overencouraging and stimulating their classes. ‘ne 
statistics seem to support these stories. No transfer information ‘a 
<"tainable on the elementary schools. At the junior high level ci! 

1 percent of the pupils were transferred during school years 196!- 
1353 with 6.3 percent of senior high pupils receiving the same chance 
to move up. At the senior high level there is some cross-tracking 
within subjects and courses, about 75% of it involving taking courses 
in the general track. It is not clear whether this represents 


movement up from basic or, more probabl ST aE vs eee 
afraid of hi el S, ‘particularly in math, languages, and 


science. 
There are many unanswered questions about the track system. 
ws need information revealing precisely 1) when placements are mede 
ya the elementary level with correlation to the placees' socio-economic 
background; 2) the standards used in making track placements; 3) the 


correlation; 4) the nature of the teachers assigned to teach various 
vacks in terms of their experience and degree status; 5} the nature 
of the subject matter taught and books used in the various tracks, 
particularly at the elementary level; 6) the extent to which each | 
child is made aware by the school system of the learning labei applied 
to him; 7) the extent to which children in one track are physic aliyv 
faoierad from children in another track in non- -class portions of the 
schoolday (e.g. recess, lunch). 


school~by~school, grade-by-grade movement between tracks with eee Ao 


re ee me a a cr 


The achievement statistics so far made public by the schocls 
ave extremely unsatisfactory because they are city-wide averages 
that do not reveal any of the significant differences among individual 
schools, particularly those in low i eas. These overall —> 
averages show a senewal insvovine trend in the fourth and sixth — 
grades, but it is not clear whether this improvement is reflected 
in the schools on the bottom, particularly in the period since 1960 


when the track system was instituted. A further achievement break~ 


cown on a track~by-track basis to allow for comparison of general 

track students in high and low socio-economic areas is highly advisable. 
¥£ the general track pupils in the high areas achieve move and improve ° 
faster, then serious questions would arise as to whether or not the 


popenace beine short-changed by the school system. 
eee 


4) Dropouts 


The District school system from 1960 through 1965 lost apprex:.- 
mately 18,000 students before graduation, while graduating only 1¢, 


leaving an overall dropout rate of 53%. What correlation, if any is 
there between this rate and the track system? For any adequate acalys 
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of this question we need to know the grade-by-grade population of each 
track in the junior and senior high schools for the past 5 years, with 
2 school-by-school breakdown, if possible, to pin point the socio-~ 
aconomic areas from which the dropouts came. It is clear from figures 
uvw available that the most significant overall annual drops in school 
grade population occur between the 9th and 10th, 10th and llth, and 
lith and 12th grades, especially between 10th and llth. This decline 
pattern is reflected in the loss within the basic and regular~general 
tracks. The junior high basic track went frdm 2, pupils in 1959- 
j to 4,209 pupils in 1964-1965, while the senior high basic track 
declined from 2,904 to 1,624. The 9th grade basic in 1964 numbered 
1,185 students, the 10th 831, the 1lth 462. With approximately 
1,600 senior high dropouts to account for, the basic track is 


Diuioucieies good place to start looking. 


One study undertaken among the 300 inmates of the Lorton Youth 
Center, 90% of whom were DC public school dropout products, revealed 
that one major factor in the dropout-delinquency~-incarceration 
syndrome was lack of interest in school. This disaffection derived 
from a lack of success experiences in the schools and feelings that 


school experiences were remote, not meaningful. The youths studied 


were almost all from low-income areas and of exceedingly low verbal © 
achievement. The téntative conclusion reached on the basis of a 


follow-up study which proved that these very same youths coulc, in 
the prison school, improve their 3 R abilities at a pace far in excess 
of that predicted from their IQs, was that the District schools 


themselves were responsible for the failures and dropouts. 


The school system has recently approached the dropout problem 
from the point of view of a doctor treating symptoms of a disease, not 
with prevention in mind. Work-programs, the STAY late school at 
Spingarn (21 graduates last June), and the pregnant school-age girl 
program (Cyesis School’) are examples of efforts, which, while valuable, 
do not really approach the heart of the problem. ' 


B. The Staff 
1) Numbers 


In the 1964-1965 school year the DC school system was staffed 
by approximately 5,983 non-clerical or custodial educational employees, 
iacluding 5,600 teachers, counselors, librarians, psychologists, etc., 
of whom 2,900 were actively teaching in the elementary schools, 1, 300 
were in the junior highs, and 675 in the senior highs. The average 
salary of all teachers, exclusive of those at Teachers College, was 
$7,412. 
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In terms of the average number of profezsionals per 1,050 

pupils, the DC system with 44 was slightly under the 46 average of the 
6 suburban school systems in the Washington area and barely ahead of 
the 43 average of 17 cities with over 500,000 population. This ae 

evel is nonetheless inadequate and is particularly weak in the cen: 
admitiigerecies and in the even more vital areas of art, music, Peay, 
physical education, speech reading, and pupil psychological services. 
Congress turned its Dic ER ERS HED GRET arouse oa arcvwinerestes sty aal 
these categories in the. fiscal year 1966 budget (402 posisitons appzrovei, 
677 denied). This year some 1,000 new positions were sought by the 
School Board,:but significantly less than that have been approved by the 
District Budget Office. 425 additional teachers in the fields listed 
above were proposed and approved as well as 84 new counsélors and 24 
Librarians, but the request for 71 places on pupil personnel service 
ceams composed of social workers, pshchologists, and other professionals 
was drastically cut to 22. The school system intends to appeal this 
particular cut to the Commissioners. 


2) Quality 


There are three categories of teachers in the DC schools-- 
permanent, comprising those who have satisfied the licensing requirements 
and have had experience; probationary, including those who are licensed, 
but without sufficient practical experience in DC schools; anda temp- 
oraryor the unlicensed. In the past 10 years the percentage of these 
temporary or unlicensed teachers in the District schools has increased 
from 19 to 40% or 2,258 teachers. The percentage is even higher on the 
elementary level, 49%. While temporary teachers are not necessarily 
less talented or stimulating than permanent ones, they ate invariadiy 
less experienced in dealing with children and have more limited 
educational backgrounds (6.9% of temporary teachers have no degree ss 
opposed to 1,6% of the permanents; only 9.2% of the;temporaries have 
2 master's idegree compared with 31.1% of the permanent teachers). 


There are several reasons for the rapid boost in the number of 
temporary teachers in the system. Over 60% of the temporary personnel 
cannot qualify for a license because they have not taken the specified 
college courses required for a permanent appointment in the District. 
Nearly one-fourth have failed the stringent licensing examination. The 
rigidity of these standards is compounded by the fact that many District 
teachers do not intend to reside here indefinitely: and thus do not 
invest their time in catching up on required subjects. The School Soard 
is currently considering revising the requirements to increase the 
attainability of permanent status. 


The precise consequences of the abnormally large numbers of 
temporary teachers are as yet unknown. It would be useful to have 2 
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echoci-by-schoci breaxdown of where the timporary teache:s ats assigned 
to determine if there is any correlation between the schools in which 
they teach and socio-economic factors (and to determine the basis for 
assigning teachers to the various schools). Further information on the 
mithods of teacher recruitment and the efforts, if any, to discouraz* 
able applicants who lack the proper methodological courses (40% of 

last year's applicants had a master's degree) would also be valuable. 
Indeed, we need a detailed specification of the necessary courses and 
other requirements to achieve permanent status. 


3) The Administration 


Recently there has been considerable controversy over the fact 
that a Negro was not appointed to the position of Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of Elementary Schools. There is a definite dearth of Negroes 
io high level administrative ewapackties in the system, (particularly 
considering the city's racial conposition). The reasons for this 
have never been clarified. 


C. The Schools 
1) Condition 


The condition of many, if not most of the schools in the District, 
leaves much to be desired. Shaw Junior High is but one example of 
a site which can only intensify the despair of the children who 
attend it. The age of many of the school buildings (Washington with 
60 classroom buildings over 50 years in age is fifth highest in the 
rank list of cities between one-half million and one-million population}, 
their inadequacy to accommodate even the most basic needs (no room 
for school lunch facilities; a limit of one opportunity to go to 
the bathroom each morning at Hine Jr. High because of the lack of 
toilet facilities), and the failure properly to maintain even the 
most delapidated structures: (the schools’ estimate that they have 
a major maintenance backlog of $5,100,000 and this only measures 
the most urgent and pressing repair requests) all add up to a disastrous 
school experience for the children who most need a hopeful one. Again, 
school-by-school breakdowns are needed to check the working hypothesis, 
which the Shaw area appears to verify, that the worst school buildings 
from the point of view of age and maintenance are in the lowest~-income 
areas. 


The fault for this situation lies squarely with the DC Appropriations 
Committees and with the Commissioners. The latter have approved a mean 
of only 65.1% of the School Board's capital outlay requests since 1961; 
the former, only 52.3%. The maintenance cuts have been equally 
substantial. No school system in the country could prosper long wits 
such a restricted capital outlay program given the rate of enrollment 
increase. 
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2) Overcrowding and Space 


Although the Pederal Government has authorized the flow of over 
510 million in special Federal funds into District education projects 
this school year ($4.3 million impact aid, $5.4 million elementary 
aid, $1.6 million poverty aid), efficient and efficacious use of 
this money is seriously in doubt at this point becausé of a classroom 
shortage. There is_no room to house the new projects. The irony is 
that the money is earmarked for those areas where space shortage is 
most acute. Increased capital outlay is only a long-range solution 
here. Swift interim action is vital if the Federal programs are not 
to be wasted. What form this might take is unclear. The possibilities 
inelude use of current school facilities during off-times (nights and 
-reekends) and rental of space. | 


The overcrowding also results in an inordinately large number 
of students forced to go to school on a part~time basis (4,045 in 
1965, placing Washington at the top of all 500,000 to 1,000,000 
population cities) and a high percentage of overcrowded classes 
(the city-wide average is approximately 31 pupils per class, but 
over one-half of the classes exceed this figure, many over 35, and 
several in the 40s). We need to know in what socio-economic areas 
the crowding is most acute by means of a school-by-school breakdown 
of classrooms and pupils in attendance. 


The lack of space is most pressing at the kindergarten stage. 
Almost all of the children who were enrolled in the Project Head 
Start classes this summer are in DC schools, but their unfortunate 
brethen who were not part of Head Start mainly have to remain at 
home. In 1959-60 some 19,967 children were born. Kindergarten class2s 
only enroll 11,717 or 61.4% of them. First grade classes are 140% 
larger than kindergarten ones. Thus, the effective starting school 
age for 40% of District school children is 6*inoti>. olnis is —Projece 
Slow Start. 


The space problem has another adverse impact by limiting the 
nugber of Libraries,—particulerly on ne eee yea th Only 47% 
of a the DC pupils are in schools with libraries, and this falls 
strikingly to 17% in the elementary schools. The national big city 
average is over 75%. Since books are purchased only for those schools 


with libraries and libraries planned only for those schools with space. 
the better schools get better, the worse, worse. 
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D. Operating Costs 
Over the past 5 years, the Commissioners have approved only 
70% of the School Board's operating increase requests, the Congress 
less than two-thirds. Thus, the two-legged system must limp along 
on one leg with the aid of a crutch provided from special Federal 
money (impacted, poverty, elementary, etc.). The 1966 allotment was 
slightly over $75,000,000; the 1967 requests over $85,000,000. The 
Budget Office has already sliced this to $22,000,000. The primary 
problem then is to obtain Federal approval of a larger expenditure 
upon the schools. Reference to the fact that Washington ranks 4th 
among cities over 500,000 in population in terms of per pupil expen- 
diture ($452.27) ignores the point that this system's needs are far 
greater than its supply of funds. Merely because other systems are 
faltering is no rationalization for accepting failure here. 


The major issue with respect to operating costs involves not 
their total, but their allocation. It has been charged(and the system 
itself has supplied supporting documentation) that the costs per pupil 
in high cost schools exceed the costs at low cost ones on a range from 
27.7% in the senior highs to 57.4% for the elementary schools. The 
reasons why one elementary school gets $1 per pupil and another 63 
cents have been canvassed by the school budget office. The tentative 
explanations involve the age of the buildings (costs are higher in 
older ones), the size of the attendance (costs are lower in over- 
crowded schools), the nature of the teaching staffs (the older the 
teachers, the higher their salaries and teacher salaries represent 
77% of all operating costs). What the school system has not yet 
done is to give a school-by-school cost breakdown so that the public 
can check the tr rat hat the high cost schools are 
west of Rock Creek Park in the upper level socio-economic areas, the_ 
low cost ones in the poverty areas. No justification based upon 
building or teacher age could ever justify perpetrating and even 
intensifying the gap between the haves and have-nots in the schools. 
If there is a significant correlation between socio-economic factors 
and fund allocation, that correlation must be changed by the Board 
and the Superintendent to insure not compensatory education for the 


poor, but equal educational opportunity. ' If there is such a correla- 
tion, then all the special Federal funds are merely being spent to // 
n 


remedy a grave and unjust imbakance that the system itself has give 
rise to and not attempted to check or correct. 
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PROPOSED STRUCTURE FOR CONFERENCE 
with 
Representatives of HBW - Dept of Education 
October 6, 1965 
I. Introduction by Julius Hobson 


1. Of Participants (Interests, preparation for and activities) 


ph 


ae Rev. Cleveland Sparrows -Minister, Liberal Arts student of Howard? 
b. Carroll Harvey- Engineer 

Ce Jewell Mazique - International Affairs 

d. Julius Hobson ~ Economist 


(All are or have been parents of pupils in public school 
of D.C.) 


2. Five Year Struggle against Tactical Maneuvers to substitute 
for blatant segregation and in search for relief from pressures 
upon our youth 
a. ACT programs againstsubtle forms of discrimination-Supply 
b. League for Universal Justice and Goodwill 
Appearances, before Congress 1961, 1962, 1965; Appeal to 
White House; Appeal to Judges of U.S. Court; Appeals to 
Board of Education 
c. Freedom to Learn Committee 
Appeal of Mr. Harvey to Senate Appropriations Committee, 1965 
d. Petition to the House Committee on Education and Labor and 
to HEW endorsed by some 125 leaders of other community 
groups 
e. Disturbing Trends - see Harvey Report (attached)esp, p.3 
3. History of Track System - What it is, its origin and how it fits 
into a plan of "programmed retardation" by Rev. Sparrows 
From_a paper written for Education at Heaward and Congressional Testimony 
II. Purpose of Inquiry - Carroll Harvey 
Explanations of with supporting documents 
LIZ. Some Contradictions and Dilemmas 
1. Case Histories as told by teachers and parents 


2. Ability Grouping is not Tracking 


3. Invitation to transfer is an invitation to disaster under the 
circumstances 


4. Cultural Supremacy as a force dominating racially and economi- 
cally 


5. Diagnosing the condition 
(Documentation to be taken from HEW Reports Dept. of Education, 


From CORE-ADA Report, from Dr. Haynes, from Association of 
School Administrators, ¥rom Kenneth Clark ) 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA ‘a A 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITY TEAMS (ACT), ) 
a voluntary association, ) 
803 Florida Avenue, N. We ) 
Washington, De Cos 
Plaintiff, 
Ve ; Civil Action No. 
UNITED PLANNING ORGANIZATION, ) 
& corporation, 
1225 19th Street, N. W. 
Washington, De Cey ) 


Defendant. 


COMPLAINT FOR INJUNCTION 


Comes now the plaintiff, and for its cause of action against the 
defendant, shows as follows: 

i, Plaintiff, Associated Comminity Teams (ACT), is a voluntary 
association, organized in the District of Columbia, with its office at 
803 Florida Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., whose purpose, as set forth 
in its statement of purpose, is "to involve the economically inopportuned, 
politically unrepresented, and socially ostracized poor, in efforts to 
utilize their ow strength in dealing directly with the immediate problems 
of poverty and oppression." Its membership ineludes members of the District 
of Columbia community who are poor. 

2e Defendant, United Planning Organization, is a nonprefit 
corporation organized under the laws of the District of Columbia, 

3+ This Court has jurisdiction of this action pursuant to D. C. 
Code 611-521, 

4. Section 204 of the Economie Opportunity Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C. 
82784, authorizes the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity to make 
grants to or contracts with private nonprofit agencies to pay part or all of 
the costs of development of Noommunity action programs, * 

de Section 205(a) of said Act, 42 U.S.C. $2785, authorizes said 
Director to pay all or part of the costs of “community action programs,” or 


of component parts of such programs, 
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6. Said Director, purporting to act pursuant to said authority, 
has made, and is formulating plans to make, grants to or contracts with 
defendant, for the development of certain programs, and has paid, and is 
formulating plans to pay, part or all of the costs of certain programs 
carried out or to be carried out by defendant. 

7. Section 202(a) of the Economie Opportunity Act of 1964, 42 
U.S.C. 82782, defines the term "community action program." Said definition 
requires, inter alia, that such a program mobilize the resources of an area 
"in an attack on poverty," that it carry on activities sufficient "to give 
promise of progress toward elimination of poverty, and that it be "developed, 
conducted and administered with the maximum feasible participation of resi- 
dents of the areas and members of the groups to be served." 

8. The principal group to be served by a "community action program"? 
in the District of Columbia are the poor of the District of Columbia, 

9. The programs of defendant are developed, conducted and 
administered by and under the direction of the Board of Trustees of defendant. 

10, None of the members of said Board of Trustees is a member of 
the group comprised of the poor of the District of Columbia. 

ll. The meetings of said Board of Trustees are not open to the 
public, and the poor of the District of Columbia are therefore excluded even 
from attending the meetings at which the programs designed to serve them are 
developed, conducted and administered, 

12. There exist in the District of Columbia persons who are poor 
and who could feasibly participate in the work of said Board of Trustees in 
developing, conducting and administering a "community action program.” 

13. By reason of the aforesaid facts, the programs of defendant are 
not developed, conducted and administered with the maximum feasible partici- 
pation of the principal group to be served, the poor of the District of 
Columbia, 

4. Since the programs of defendant are not developed, conducted 


and administered with the maximum feasible participation of the principal group 
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to be served, said programs are not "community action programs" within the 
meaning of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, and the allocation to and 
receipt by defendant of funds under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is 
contrary to law. 

15. Article I, Section 2, of the by-laws of defendant empowers its 
Board of Trustees to add other members to the Board, Plaintiff has requested 
ef defendant that it expand its Board of Trustees to include poor citizens of 
the District of Columbia, and open its meetings to the public, but defendant 
has failed and refused to do so. 

16. Plaintiff's members are citizens of the District of Columbia, 
entitled to receive the benefits of the Economie Opportunity Act of 1964, 
properly administered, and the failure of defendant to provide for proper 
administration thereof denies to plaintiff's members said right. 

17. The failure of defendant to provide the legally-required 
community action program for the District of Columbia causes and threatens 
to cause irreparable injury to plaintiff and its members, for which they 
have no adequate remedy at law. The manifold harm caused to society by the 
lack of a properly administered program to deal with the problems of poverty 


in the District of Columbia cannot be compensated by money damages, 


WHEREFORE, plaintiff prays: 

1. That a permanent injunction issue, after due hearing, enjoining 
defendant and its agents, representatives and associates, from continuing to 
receive, under the Economie Opportunity Act of 1964, public funds which are 
authorized to be paid to or in comection with a "commmnity action program," 
as long as defendant continues to fail and refuse to fulfill the conditions | 
required of an agency administering a "community action program" by failing 
to include on its Board of Trustees members of the group comprised of the 
poor of the District of Columbia, and by failing to hold open meetings which 
can be attended by members of that group; 

2. And for such other and further relief as the nature of the case 


may require and to the Court may seem just and proper. 
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ASSOCIATED COMMUNITY TEAMS (ACT) 


Julius W. Hobson, President 


Verification 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, sss 


Julius W. Hobson, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that 


he is the President of the plaintiff named in the foregoing complaint for 


injunction, that he has read said complaint by him subscribed, that he 


knows the contents thereof, and that the matters and things therein stated 


he verily believes to be true. 


Julius W. Hebson 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of March, 1965. 


Hal Witt 

Attorney for Plaintiff 
600 F Street, N. We 
Washington 4, D. C. 
Sterling 3~3663 


ww"“"HOTARY PUBLIC, De Ce 


My commission expires 
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A CT, 503 Florida Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. Phone: 667-5295 
Voter Registration Survey 


Street: 


Blocks 


Name: 


Have you registered to vote?_ 
Did you vote in the primary? 
(If person has not rezistere1)-- 


Do you plan to register? RO 


Qo you belong to any block Broa or Pes SNR 


wee ewe eer a 


1. Note here any interesting remarks made by person during interview: 
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BASYAP, Ince ~ Businessmen Afferted Severely by the Yeorly Action Plans, Incorporated 
c/o Beef-Feeder's Restaurant, 612 - 12th Stey Ne Wey Washinton, De Co 20005 

c/o Occidental Restaurant, Uyll Pennsylvania Aves, Neve, Washington, De Ceo 2000), 
Philip J» Brow, president; George Frain, Executive Secretary (Home phones 387-3737) 


February 22, 1971 


Hone Charles H. Percy 
United States Senate 


Washington, D, Co | . 
_ Attentdon: lirse Beaunont (ted cdhhetied 

Dear Sonator Percy: pogireene emer mrmmrennrommmamesnmersermeet NMS PULL Te Le Ae 
Cu M4 Ds 


We are writing to support your new bipartisan bill, S. 870, the Emergency ., 
Commuter Relief Act of 1971, which wuld provide subsidies on in interim basis po 
State and local governments to assure adequate urban mass transportatione : 


This new measure is particularly timely, as far as the Nation's Gapital and the 
Washin ton metropolitan arcagkZeconcerned,since the citizens of this Large and growing 
area face a traffie crisis of truly staggering proportions. It is estimated that there 
are more than 350,000 cars on the streets morning and night which belong to suburban 
commuters strug¢ling to get to work and back home again in Maryland and Virginias 


Recently, Transportation Secretary John A. Volpe has attempted to come to grips 
with this problem. Ina speech to the Transportation Association of America in the 
Conrad Hilton hotel in Chicago, Illinois, on February h, 1971 he saids 


"While details c.nnot be released at this tine, I can say that we will 
shortly be talcing a close look at the transportation situation in the Nation's 
Gapital. This will be a comprehensivo approach to the regional transportation 
needs of the entire metropolitan Washington area. The knowledge we have 
already tells us innovations must be made. And innovations will be made. 

This comprehensive analysis will, hopefully, set a pace and a precedent for 
other major cities of the hation." 


Following this Chicago speech, Secretary Volpe spoke to the Council of Governments 
of the entire Washington metropolitan area on February 16, 1971, in which he called 
for a balanced transportation network for the region with an emphasis on a commuter 
railroad program, and an expross bus-with-exclusive lans program, a8 welle We call 
your attention to the following excerpt from that Landmark speeches ! 
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illome Charles He Peroy 
February 22, 1971 
Page 2 


"It must be our plan to restore some sense of humanism to our downtowm 
streetse Not his automobile, but man himself must continue to be the 
ineasure of all things, The city must be a gathering place for people, not 
vehicles. 


"And wea must Look to the plight of the ooumuter «= or as ‘Newsweek! 
recently put it, the 28 ony of the commter., There is no rational reason 
for his daily travels and from work to be periods of tension, waste 
and drustration.e | 

i Te 


"We plan to find ways to make it just es easy for the resident of 
Washinton, De C.e to tuke advantage of existing and improved public 
transportation in the years to cole, 


"I would also like to see the long-dormant plans to utilize the 
little-used or abandoned railroad lines in this area be revived and 
inplementede 


"Railroads still remain one of our most undereused assets in hendling 
regional transportation problems. I have directed the Federal Railroad 
Administration to explore this matter, and I would hope that the Council 
of Governments wuld also leok into this under the grant we have given yous" 


The need to provide a commter railzond progrem for this great metropolitan 
region of the Nation's Capital has long been recognized, 2s shown by the attached 
copy of the October 1968 study by the Senate Public Works Committee titled, 
"Metropolitan Area Pilot Transportation Study", which calls, on pages. ahght and 
nine (8 & 9),for the oxact kind of a program you and DOT Secretary Volpe have now 
proposed, for instence, this Senate study recommended thats 


"A connuter rail service be instituted within 1 year having the following 
characteristics: Trains operating on a througherouted basis between 
Gormantowm, Ilde, :nd Manassas, Va., and between Baltimore, Md., and 
Quantico r Va," 

Nothing much hzppened except some moxe studies for nearly tw yearse 

Then, on April 8, 1970, Robert Le Kunzig, ‘dninistrator of General Services, 

wrote to DUT Secretary John A. Volpe, and proposed an innovative end original, 

and breath~taking,program of commuter railrood service which would serve the 

80,000 to 109,000 Federal employes in the Southsest employment area of the Nation's 
Capital itself as well as the developing Federal employment area in nearby Virginia, 
which is ourrently facing an impossible highway situations 


GSA Administrator Kunzig noted that he had been advised that "planned 
4mprovements scheduled by the Virginia Highwoy Department appear to be several years 
a eff and he toid Secret-ry Volpe thats 


"In an effort to alleviate the situation, it has been recommended to me that 
commuter roil service be instituted, primarily during the period of the 
construction of the rapid transit system, to ease the burden on the highways 
croated by personal automobiles..eeTherefore, I am asking that your 
Administrator for Urban Mass Tronsportation, iir., Carlos Villarreal, explore 
the use of rail service in the Washington area especially between Union 
Station end Aloxandela, or beyond, using the Richnond-fredericksburg and 
Potomac Railzvad for this purpose. A turn-around by these trains could 
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Hone Charles H, Perey 
February 22, 1971 
Page 3 | 


"serve a useful purpose by bringing commuters to work in the District of 
Colunbia from the Alexandria, Virginia, area further relieving the 
overcrowded highway situation," | 


"Your early consideration of this matter will be deeply appreciated," 


The Senate Public Works Committee has continued its interest in the commuter 
railroad program, end this is evidenced by the colloquy between Chairman Jennings 
Randolph, ond Senator Gaylord Nelson which appears on page 508 of the Re 
of July 13, 1970 on the Federal Highway Act of 1970 (Part I), a copy of which ig 
- included hore, 


It is cloay that Secretary Volpe is not thinking of new ways to bring the 
amtomobile into the Nation's Capital. He made this quite clear in his speech 
to the Council of Governments, when he saids , 


"There exists a special rolationship between the Federal Government 
and the Washington Metropolitan region, It is a relationship born of 
mitnal needs and, to a certain extent, muiual desires. I could also say 
that it is selfishness which brings me here this evening, When I call a 
member of my staff, I want him on tho other end of the phone -~ not in 
the middle of a traffic jam on Shirley Highwaysesel sugzest that hifh 
on oi list be the determination to restore the domtom streetgy md 
walkways of this city to the people who inhabit it ond to the millions 
of Americans who will be visiting iteeeslhe tie may come when automobiles 
will be benned from the downtown areaeeeelhe comerstone of our plan, 
consequently, mist be the encouragement of in agsistance to all forms of 
public transit ~-- the Metro, the bus system and the roilroada.," 


We believe your bl11, 8. 070, is Long overdue, and that it will be a vital 
part of the plan to provide a rational transportation network not only in the 
Nation's Capital itself, bub in other cities across the country. 


We pledge you our unqualified support, and hope for its early adoption end 
implementation, Will you pardon us if we say we hope that it will be put into 
operation this year in the Nation's Capital to relieve the traffic crisis of 
such tremendous proportions that it is throttling and destroying the livability 
of the Nation's Capital and important and vital historic buildings such as the 
historic Nhodes Tavern, which the British frequented and where they dined before 
setting fire to the White House in October 1913 the National Theater, the 
National Press Club, the Willard Hotel, the Occidental Restaurant, the Washingten 
Hotel, the Matthew Brady Studio at 627 Pennsylvania Avenue, the historic Tariff 
Commission Building designed by Robert Mills who also designed the Washington 
Monument, and the historie U. S, Treasury Building, auy Beng CURA, 


Your S, 870 has been introduced not a second too soon. We would eppreciate 
it 12 you would introduce this letter, the speeches by Secretary Volpe, 2nd the 
letter from Robert L. Kunzig, GSA Administrator, inw the Congressional Record to 
indicate strong local small business support for your fine iotieia tive measures 


Respectfully yours, 


Attachments 
Please reply tos George Frain, Executive Secretary 
| BASYAP, Inc. ~ Businossmen Affected Severely by the Yearly 
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